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WHAT IMPERIALISM MEANS. 


More than any event in the memory of the present generation—more 
than the American War of the sixties, more even than the Home 
Rule proposals of the eighties—the present war has come with a 
sword into our midst. It has searched the hearts and tried the reins 
not only of the great political parties of the State, but of more homo- 
geneous groups of politicians, which we have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to think of as bound together in “solid simplicity.” At first 
the controversy was chiefly confined to the circumstances out of which 
the war arose, but as it has gone on it has come more and more to 
turn upon the meaning and justification of the whole policy that goes 
by the name of Imperialism. This is as it should be. No question 
can be conceived which more vitally concerns the future well-being of 
the nation, and we might say of the world. The sooner, therefore, we 
can get away from the heated atmosphere of current controversy, and 
turn to the wider issues that have been brought to the front by it 
with the sincere desire to understand them, the better for us as a 
nation. The present article is an attempt to consider, without refer- 
ence to South African politics, or party politics of any kind, two 
questions which everyone will admit are fundamental. First, what 
is the meaning of the thing we call Imperialism? and second, what 
ought to be our attitude towards it ? 

In trying to find an answer to the former of these questions, 
the first thing that strikes us is, that Imperialism is not new, but 
may be said to have come into existence with our Empire itself. 
Sir John Seeley has shown that if we would understand the meaning 
of English History in the eighteenth and early nineteenth century, 
we must see it in the light of the great struggle that was going on 
between the nations of Europe, and especially of the great duel 
between England and France for the possession of the New World, 
and with it for a place among the great Powers of the future. The 
world-wide character of the wars of the period is seen in the places of 
their battles—Arcot, the Heights of Abraham, the Nile, the Ohio. 
Even the Continental war that goes by the name was not really for 
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the “Spanish Succession,” but for succession to the new Empire 
across the seas. Seeley adds, indeed, that during that period we con- 
quered and peopled half the world in a fit of absence of mind. But 
this is only partly true. The leading men of the time were well 
aware of what they had done, and of its importance for the English 
nation. Tory politicians had their own ideas as to the way the new 
acquisitions should be governed, but they had no doubt at all as to 
their value. Even Radicals like Dr. Priestley assumed the retention 
of the Colonies as an axiom of their political creed. But in order to 
understand how the wider outlook had taken possession of the higher 
mind of the nation in the third quarter of the eighteenth century, 
we must go to the speeches of the great Whig politician, Edmund 
Burke. It has never, I think, been sufficiently recognised (partly, 
perhaps, because Burke’s most popular biographer is also the bio- 
grapher of Richard Cobden) that all the greatest of these speeches, 
that on Present Discontents, on Conciliation with America, and the 
whole series upon our conduct in India, were inspired by this larger 
outlook. Through all, Burke has his eye on the new position we 
occupied among the nations and the new duties it imposed. To him, 
at least, if to no one else, our dependencies appeared as “ the first, 
the dearest, the most delicate objects of the internal policy of this 
Empire.”’ 

While the Imperial sentiment is thus a creation of the eighteenth 
century, the form it has assumed to-day can only be understood in the 
light of the phases through which it has passed in the interval—the 
remarkable eclipse which it underwent in the early part of the present 
century, and the equally remarkable development that has taken place 
in our own time. How are we to explain these changes—enthusiasm 
passing into indifference, and finally into hostility, to the very idea of 
an Empire, and then again developing into a consuming passion ? 

The first is comparatively easy to understand. Though the leading 
political authors and writers were perfectly conscious of the new 
destiny of England as a nation, the people at large remained absent- 
minded, and still thought of England as an island power, “in a great 
pond, a swan’s nest.” This view was further confirmed both by the 
actual distance that divided her from her colonists, and by the 
prevailing sentiment with which they were regarded. To Burke, as we 
have seen, they were the “dearest, the most delicate objects of our 
policy’’; but to the great mass of the people of England they were 
dissenters and refugees who had forsaken home and country in quest 
of a liberty it had denied to them. In final confirmation of this 
view there came the logic of fact, “the only kind of reasoning,” as 
Jowett used to say, “that points to the true tendencies of things” ; 
and the separation of the American Colonies seemed to set its seal to 
the well-known epigram of Turgot, that “ colonies are like fruits that 
drop off when they are ripe.” 
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But the significance of the change in the succeeding generation 
can only be fully understood when taken in connection with the 
utilitarianism, practical and philosophical, that was its leading 
characteristic. To the utilitarian in every period colonies have 
appeared in the light of ‘“ commercial assets,’ whose value to the 
mother country has consisted in the command they give her of their 
markets. When, therefore, it was proved by Adam Smith that the 
monopoly our colonies promised us was no real advantage, there 
seemed no longer any valid reason why we should trouble ourselves 
further on their behalf, and Bentham could bring the whole force of 
his powerful rhetoric to prove that a nation had no interest as it had 
no right, and indeed no power, to retainthem. Let people cease to 
regard them with “the greedy eye of fiscality,” and they would soon 
cease to regret the loss of them; a view which received a sort of 
sacramental authority for succeeding Radicals by being embalmed in 
James Mill’s celebrated article upon Colonies, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica of the time. It is true that John Stuart Mill took a 
wider view in the next generation, advocating the retention of our 
colonial empire as a guarantee of peace and free trade, and as likely 
to strengthen the moral influence in the counsels of Europe of “ the 
power which, of all in existence, best understands liberty ; and whatever 
may have been its errors in the past, has attained to more of conscience 
and moral principle in its dealings with foreigners than any other 
great nation seems either to conceive as possible or recognise as desir- 
able.’ But this “ imperialist” view was powerless against the rising 
tide of Manchesterism, which took up and carried to its logical issue 
the earlier form of the utilitarian doctrine. According to the view 
that had come to be prevalent in the middle classes in these years, the 
destiny of England was to become the workshop of the world, its 
dense city populations compensated for the loss of the beauties of 
nature and freer forms of life by the cheapness of coal and calico. In 
such a “calico millennium” there was clearly no place for the 
luxury of colonies, much less of an Indian Empire. And though the 
opinions of John Bright, the greatest of this school, have been much 
misrepresented, there can be no doubt that on the whole he exercised 
in this respect a narrowing influence on the national imagination, 
and carried on into our own time, with a growing weight of authority, 
the ideas accepted as axiomatic by the early radicals. It would be a 
mistake, however, to suppose that this indifference was confined to 
any one school or party. There is a story told of Lord Palmerston, 
the least provincial of Ministers, that having on one occasion at a 
Cabinet meeting a difficulty in finding anyone who would take the 
post of Colonial Secretary, he finally remarked that he supposed he 
must take it himself, and, turning to Sir Arthur Helps, who was 
present, asked him to come upstairs after the meeting was over and 
“show him where these places were.” The contrast between this and 
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the present day is sufficiently obvious, and brings us to the question 
of the causes of so remarkable a change. 

Many explanations have been offered by speakers and writers in 
the last few months. A common opinion is, that it was the work 
of Disraeli; Lord Salisbury attributes it to the Primrose League; 
Mr. Bernard Shaw to the Fabian Society. But influences such as 
these, so far as they are connected with it at all, are only flies upon 
the wheel. They have not made the dust, far less the wheel itself. 
They are all part of a wider movement which, when we closely re- 
gard it, we shall find, I think, to be nothing less than the Spirit of 
the Century itself now taking bodily shape and meeting us in a new 
form of national consciousness at the end of it. And if we ask what 
the burden of this spirit is, and where we are to look for its growing 
expression, we can best reply by pointing to the great writers who, 
as the “soul of their age,” have best understood it. I can only here 
indicate one or two great names and passages. 

For the first clear note of its meaning we must go, I believe (as 
for so much that is needful for the true understanding of ourselves), 
to Goethe. In two well-known passages he strikes it with startling 
clearness. The first is at the end of Faust, the second at the end of 
Wilhelm Meister. In both of these he indicates the spirit of industry, 
organisation, civilisation, as the hope of mankind. In both he 
suggests the mission of Europe to carry this beyond the seas and 
make the world into a home. “Let us hasten,” cries Lenardo in 
the latter, “to the shore of the ocean and convince ourselves what 
boundless spaces are still lying open to activity. It has been said, 
and over again said, where I am well is my country! But this 
consolatory saw were better worded, where I am useful is my country.” 

But the Germany to which Goethe spoke was as yet unprepared 
for his message. It had a nation to create at home before looking 
for an empire abroad. England, however, was in a different position, 
and it was Carlyle’s merit to have first caught the note that Goethe 
had sounded and to have applied it to ourselves, If there is any 
single name more than another that represents the ideas for which 
our new imperialism stands, it is Carlyle’s. It was the great Empire- 
builders of the past, the Cromwells and the Fredericks, that attracted 
his attention as an historian. It is the call of our own lands across 
the seas to which he gives voice in his political writings. 

‘This poor nation, painfully dark about said tasks and the way of doing 
them, means to keep its colonies, nevertheless, as things which somehow or other 
must have a value, were it better seen into. They are portions of the general 
earth where the children of Britain now dwell ; where the gods have so far sanc- 
tioned our endeavour as to say that they havea right to dwell. England will 
not readily admit that her own children are worth nothing but to be flung out of 
doors? England, looking on her Colonies, can say, ‘Here are lands and seas, 
spice-lands, corn-lands, timber-lands, overarched by Zodiacs and stars, clasped 
by many sounding seas ; wide spaces of the Maker’s building, fit for the cradle yet 
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of mighty Nations and their Sciences and Heroisms. Unspeukable deliverance 
and new destiny of thousandfold expanded manfulness for all men dawns out of 
the future here, to me has fallen the godlike task of initiating all that: of me 
and of my Colonies, the abstruse future asks : Are you wise enough for so sub- 
lime a destiny? Are you too foolish ?””! 


But even Carlyle, in England, was as yet a voice crying in the 
wilderness. Two things were still wanting to give wings to his 
words—means of communication and a true political connection. 
But at the very time that Carlyle was writing, the first of these 
wants was on the point of being supplied; the “ organic filaments” 
of the dispersed English race were beginning to come together. New 
arteries and nerve systems were beginning to be formed. The first 
steamer to Australia ran in 1852, the first cable was opened in 
1872, and by 1879, the date of the cable to South Africa, connection 
had been established over the whole group. It is perhaps Kipling’s 
happiest stroke to have fixed on “Deep Sea Cables” as the 
symbol of the unity of the English race. 

Political connection has been of slower growth. But already in 
the thirties the foundation had been laid in Canada of a new form 
of Federal union, and when, by the British North American Act of 
1867, the Dominion of Canada was created on a plan that has since 
proved completely successful, the problem here also may be said, in 
principle at least, to have been solved. 

It is difficult and, indeed, fallacious to attempt to fix a particular 
date for the birth of a movement such as that we are discussing, but 
it cannot be said to have attained any great depth or cohesion till 
the early eighties. This was the date of the great awakening that 
followed the death of Gordon. This was also the date of the 
publication of two books which, more than anything else, brought 
home to the reading public the new outlook of our country. 
Seeley’s Expansion of England was published in 1883, and Froude’s 
Oceana in 1885. Two things are interesting to the reader of these 
books in connection with the present sketch. The Colonies are no} 
longer fruits that drop off when they are ripe. Both writers con- 


sciously alter the metaphor, preferring that of leaves and branches ( 


that nourish while they spread the influence of the tree; or, better 
still, of the banana tree, whose branches root themselves in the 
ground and add support to the parent stem. In the second place 
the argument from America is turned. America is no longer an 
argument for separation, but for retention. It has shown how 
political union may be maintained over an immense territory. It 
has proved, further, that it may be worth while going to war to 
maintain it. During the last decade the ideas of these historians 
have been carried far and wide by the foundation of Imperial 
Federation and kindred leagues, and by the spread of a new form 


(1) ‘“* The New Downing Street.’’ 1850. 
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of literature to which poets, journalists, novelists, civil servants, 
anthropologists, have contributed, making us more familiar with 
India, Egypt, Africa, and Burmah than with the West of Ireland 
or the Highlands of Scotland. 

I have connected the great movement in the midst of which we 
find ourselves with the spirit to which Goethe appeals when he sum- 
moned Europe to the work of peopling and organising the world, 
and which Carlyle saw had its readiest instrument in the British 
nation. The question may still be raised, whether this is not a lying 
spirit, and whether we are wise in following its guidance. Wisdom 
is justified of its children. It is justified, too, of its parents. “ Our 
Imperialism,” it may be argued, “ does not derive much justification 
from either. It has been begotten in greed and treachery, and in 
endless, unrecorded slaughter. It has produced, and is likely to 
produce, an endless progeny of similar horrors. Its opponents have 
included not only the supporters of a pinchbeck utilitarianism, but 
the greatest men of the century, those who have stood for peace and 
good-will among men, freedom and justice among peoples. All that 
has been said makes Imperialism more comprehensible ; it does not 
justify it. Granted that our material and political discoveries have 
proved to us how our colonies can be held together. They tell us 
nothing—are quite irrelevant to the problem—of the government of 
four hundred million human beings of every race by a handful of 
Europeans. We had no right to undertake this duty. "We have no 
means of performing it. The attempt only plunges us deeper in the 
crimes of the past; distracts attention from needed home reforms, 
and presses on the masses of the people with an ever-growing burden 
of taxation.” 

Although this view is probably not widely held at the present 
moment, it seems so reasonable in itself, and has the support of so 
great names, that it deserves every consideration. I shall state, as 
shortly as I can, wherein I think it is in error not only from a 
practical but from an ethical point of view. In the ethics of 
human affairs there are two questions that require always to be 
clearly distinguished: How did the circumstances in which we find 
ourselves arise? What do these circumstances require of us? With 
regard to the former, it is irrelevant to ask what with our present 
knowledge and present standards we should have done. Only toa 
very limited extent, even in private life, have we chosen the respon- 
sibilities of our situation in the light of present standards. They 
have grown out of actions often thoughtlessly, perhaps imprudently 
or even wickedly, undertaken. The good man does not think of 
repudiating them on that account. He is, on the contrary, the 
readier to accept them in all their fulness. A fortiori is a nation tied 
to its past. To repudiate its responsibilities, to retire from tasks it 
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has undertaken, however thoughtlessly at the time, is the poorest 
sort of corporate repentance. In the case of an empire like ours this 
would be a crime outweighing all we have committed in creating it. 
The question is not whether we were right in undertaking all it 
involves, but how best we shall perform it. 

In order to answer this question with any profit, the first thing is 
to have a clear understanding of what the task precisely is. Mis- 
take on this point will be fatal. Yet our ideas on the subject are 
commonly of the vaguest. We think, indeed, of our Empire as an 
amalgam of self-governing colonies and dependent or protected States, 
but we seldom realise the difference in the kind and extent of the 
responsibility entailed by these different elements. In respect to 
the first, the problem is mainly political, the discovery, namely, of a 
system of government which, while extending the Anglo-Saxon form 
of liberty, will keep the members of the Empire in organic connection 
with one another. In spite of our recent success in Canada and 
Australia, it would be rash to suggest that this problem has been 
finally solved. Ireland at home, and South Africa abroad, are suffi- 
cient evidence to the contrary. Yet it is a problem of comparatively 
limited extent ; it is one, moreover, of essentially the same nature as 
that to the successful solution of which England, from the days of 
the Heptarchy, has been progressively approximating. The other 
task is of an entirely different kind and of immensely wider extent. 
It is not political, but mainly social and educational. It is con- 
cerned not with the government of a few million Europeans in 
accordance with European traditions, but the reconstruction of the 
moral, industrial, and political ideas of some four or five hundred 
millions of souls of every race and religion and at every stage of 
civilisation except our own. The thought of it might well stagger us, 
so unprecedented is it in size, so unprecedented in character, so unlike 
any for which we have as yet shown any national aptitude. I lay 
stress on all this, not by way of discouragement from the attempt to 
grapple with it, but to indicate the necessity of bringing the best 
qualities of our race to bear upon the problem that is before us. The 
chief requisites are Courage to face and Wisdom to execute our self- 
imposed task. The importance of realising what these severally 
involve must be my excuse for dwelling upon them. 

1. Let us be quite clear, in the first place, as to what the courage is 
of which we are speaking. It is as different as may be from current 
jingoism. It differs from it not only in the motive that inspires it, 
but in the temper to which it is allied. Genuine courage, as Aristotle 
pointed out long ago, differs from counterfeit in the nobility of its 
object. The courage of which Iam now speaking must draw its 
inspiration from no less an object than the development of human 
faculty in something like a quarter of the inhabitants of the globe. 
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Rule of some kind, it may be admitted, is a condition of the attain- 
ment of this object, trade may be its effect, but neither can be the 
leading motive of the nation that is courageous in the sense described. 
It differs from jingoism, further, in its temper. It must be as remote 
from a rash expansionism as from a craven timidity. We car never 
too often remind ourselves that there is nothing inherently perma- 
nent about an Empire such as ours. Its very growth brings its 
own lesson with it, teaching us that the Empire we have gained 
Portugal, Holland, Spain, France, have lost; none of them, if we 
are to believe the historians, from any inherent lack of the spirit of 
enterprise, but the first two because their empires were founded on 
too narrow a basis—the last two (to quote Sir John Seeley) for no 
other reason than that “they had too many irons in the fire.” The 
wealth of England is, of course, incomparably greater than any 
which these States had at command, but it is not inexhaustible. She 
also has a narrow basis. She also has many irons in the fire. Recent 
events have shown how her resources in men, in administrative 
organisation, even in money, may be strained. One element in the 
imperial caution which all this suggests, is the spirit of conciliation. 
The word has fallen into disrepute in these days by reason of its 
special application, but the thing itself is as necessary as in the days 
of Burke’s great speech. The arguments in favour of it and the 
objections to the spirit of violence, which is its opposite, are the same 
as they were then, and can never be too often recalled. Force is a 
temporary expedient: “A nation is not governed which is perpetually 
to be conquered.” It is uncertain in its operation: “ terror is not 
always the effect of force.’’ It impairs the object it endeavours to 
preserve : “the thing you fought for is not the thing you recover, but 
depreciated, sunk, wasted, consumed in the contest.” And the spirit 
of conciliation that is necessary in dealing with dependent peoples is 
not less necessary in our relations with our neighbours in Europe. 
I do not admit that we hold our Empire by the indulgence of our 
neighbours, but I am perfectly sure we can never make it a success 
without their friendship. Here, too, we have much to learn; and 
there has been nothing more statesmanlike in the recent utterances 
of politicians than Lord Rosebery’s emphasis on the necessity of 
securing the acquiescence, if not the co-operation, of other nations. 

2. The second of the two conditions I have mentioned is, that we 
should be prepared to bring our best intelligence to bear on the real 
problem as above defined, in order to arrive at some clear idea as to 
the principles on which we ought to proceed. In the history of our 
past dealings with subject races two phases of policy are clearly dis- 
tinguishable. There was the long period during which we did nothing 
as a nation either for negro or Indian. Writing of India in 1783, 
Burke could say, “‘ England has erected no churches, no hospitals, no 
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schools, has built no bridges, made no roads, cut no navigations, dug 
out no reservoirs. Should we be driven out this day nothing would 
remain to tell that it had been possessed by anything better than the 
ourang-outang or the tiger.” But in the early part of this century 
all this was changed. We began to think of the negro as a fellow 
Christian; we deliberately adopted the policy of Europeanising 
India. Much, however, has happened since then, and grave doubts 
have begun to beset us, not only as to the adequacy (about this there 
ean be no two opinions), but as to the principle of the means we 
have hitherto employed. As to one part of this mission of civilisation 
there need, of course, be no hesitation—viz., the spread of European 
ideas of truth and justice, and again of European science. Justice is 
justice, and science is science, all the world over. The one is the basis 
of the moral, as the other of the material, well-being of any people. 
But to apply European ideas in these departments is one thing, to 
make European ideas the basis of all that is taught in schools and 
colleges is another, and it is here that the doubt arises. Are these 
nations fit for the education we are giving them ? Have they capacity 
enough to make it worth our while to give it? Granting that they 
have the capacity, are we setting about the task of developing it in the 
right way ? The results of recent study of native life go a long way 
in providing an answer to these two questions, as favourable to our 
hopes in the one case as it is unfavourable in the other. They go to 
show, on the one hand, the wealth of human capacity that underlies 
the most unpromising material, and on the other the almost complete 
failure of the efforts hitherto employed, whether by missions or 
Governments, to develop it. To take only one passage in the former 
subject, from one who was a pioneer in scientific mothods of study. 
Speaking of the Gold Coast negro, not (one would have thought) 
a hopeful subject, Miss Kingsley wrote :— 

“The true negro is, I believe, by far the better man than the Asiatic ; he is 
physically superior, and he is more like an Englishman than the Asiatic ; he is a 
logical, practical man, with feelings that are a credit to him and are particularly 
strong in the direction of property ; he has a way of thinking he has rights, 
whether he likes to use them or no, and will fight for them when he is driven to 
it. His make of mind is exceedingly like the make of mind of thousands of 
Englishmen of the stand-no-nonsense, Englishman’s-house-is-his-castle type. 
Yet withal a law-abiding man, loving a live lord, holding loudly that women 
should be kept in their place, yet often grievously henpecked by his wives and 
little better than a slave to his mother, whom he loves with a love he gives to 
none other.’’ 

But while the best evidence thus goes to show that the children of 
our Empire have all the necessary stuff, it also goes to prove that we 
have hitherto failed to work it to much profit. Travellers like Mary 
Kingsley, journalists like G. W. Steevens, students like Sir Alfred 
Lyall, all give the same account. The more intelligent of the natives 
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divide themselves into two classes—those who are sullenly hostile to 
European ideas as portending dissolution to their cherished customs, 
and those who take to them with avidity as likely to pay. Education 
in the case of the latter class consists of a thin veneer of European 
ideas sufficient to destroy the beliefs and sentiments that gave the 
mind a hold on the realities of life, but wholly insufficient to provide 
it with anything that can take their place. Like the young lady 
from the Cameroons' Miss Kingsley tells of, they learn everything, 
but it amounts to nothing. Deep-rooted customs and superstitions as 
in Africa, ancient philosophical faiths as in India, are being replaced 
by the cast-off clothing of orthodox European sects, or a superficial 
acquaintance with European science and its too frequent accom- 
paniment, European materialism. 

The mistake, of course, is that in setting about the education of 
these people we have taken no trouble to understand the people we 
are educating. We have not yet taken to heart and applied abroad 
what we have known for the last half-century at home, that there 
can be no true education where the ideas we aim at imparting stand 
in no organic connection with the ideas already there. We have 
Child Study Associations, based upon this conception of education, 
and a whole literature of child psychology in England. What is 
wanted is a Child Study Association on a large scale, of which every 
civil servant and teacher in India and Africa shall be members, for 
the sympathetic study of the children of our Empire. For of all the 
prophecies to which we can commit ourselves this surely is the least 
uncertain, that we shall make no headway, nor accomplish anything 
of any value to our subjects, to ourselves, or to the world, without it. 

It is here that our main problem lies, for it is just here, as already 
suggested, that the natural advantages we have hitherto possessed 
are likely to fail us. So long as it isa question of order, discipline, 
administration, the Anglo-Saxon combination of patience and pluck, 
energy and adaptability to circumstances, give us probably an advan- 
tage over any other nation. It is when we come to more delicate 
tasks, such as education and social reconstruction, requiring higher 
refinements of insight, tact, and sympathy, that our national genius 
is apt to forsake us. This is, of course, no reason why we should 
despair of them. It is a reason, however, why we should bring all 
our intelligence to bear upon the problem of discovering the best 
that is known as to the right method of proceeding about them, and 
the most fitting instruments for their accomplishment. 


(1) Asked what they had taught at the Mission School where she had been educated, 
she replied ‘‘ Everything.’’ Asked what she had learned, she gave the same answer. 
‘‘ Then, of course, you know the answer to a question that’has long puzzled me, why 
you are black,’’ said Miss K. ‘Oh yaas!” was the answer ; “it is because one of my 
pa's pas saw dem Patriarch Noah wivout his clothes.”’ 
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Ts all this (end and means alike as so conceived) a wicked and vain- 
glorious dream? Ten or twenty years ago it might well have seemed 
so. We had then no solid accomplishment to which to point. But 
this can no longer be said. There is one corner of the world in 
which results have been achieved, the significance of which can 
hardly be over-estimated. The case of Egypt has shown what 
British administration can achieve when it takes its stand on the 
principle that in foreign as in home policy the good of the subject 
is the first object of government, when it has the courage to grasp 
and undertake all that the situation requires for this object, when it 
is prepared to bring the best intelligence of the nation to bear on the 
task it has undertaken, and when, without flinching from the policy 
the circumstances dictate, it uses every opportunity to conciliate the 
better elements of European opinion. The details of this masterly 
piece of work are to be found, as everyone knows, in Sir Alfred 
Milner’s England in Egypt, a book which illustrates from every depart- 
ment of administration what Imperialism can be at its best, and 
what it must be if it would be anything at all. It has, perhaps, 
least to tell us on what I have ventured to indicate as the central 
problem of the future, the reconciliation of Western science and 
culture with Eastern modes of thought. Yet here, also, there is 
much that is instructive and much that is hopeful in the methods 
adopted in Egypt. Even in respect to that most difficult of all 
problems, the reconciliation of science and religion, the narrative is 
not without a hint as to one, at least, of the directions in which a 
solution may be sought. <A story is told of an English engineer 
who, in a particularly dry year, saved the crops of thousands of the 
people of Upper Egypt by his prompt energy and unremitting 
labour. Their joy was unbounded, and nothing would content them, 
at the great Thanksgiving that was held in consequence in the chief 
Mosque of the district, but that the Englishman should be present. 
This was an unheard-of thing, but such was the gratitude of the 
people that the most deep-rooted superstition was overcome, and the 
stranger not only was permitted, but compelled, to share in their 
worship. Religion and science were for once reconciled. And after 
all, one may ask, why not? Foris not the essence both of science 
and religion, whether in the East or West, the same? The aim and 
essence of science, both moral and material, is to secure that justice 
shall be done, and that the forces of nature from the enemy shall 
become the friend of man. What else than this is the essence also 
of religion? If we are to believe the Eastern prophet, this too is 
“to do justice and love mercy.” 


J. H. Mvrruweap. 








THE ART OF WATTS. 
I. 


Aut his life Watts has been a seeker, and at eighty-three, in a 
landscape exhibited at the New Gallery, he is still seeking, and has 
indeed found a rare, new kind of perfection, landscape so delicately 
felt that it seems to exist as if nature had never been painted before. 
In his earliest work he is coldly, almost unintelligently, academic ; a 
half-draped figure in his studio stands there insultingly soulless, 
among these pictures into which all the exaltations of the spirit have 
passed, like a flame, a cloud, or a mist, glorifying the body of 
material things. Gradually intention enters into form, not yet 
filling it. A figure of Satan indicates the malevolent pride of the 
intellect, in the poise and gesture of a body only partly alive and 
but slightly touched with beauty. A nude figure, awkwardly 
drawn, and set in the midst of a landscape whose very ugliness is a 
kind of promise, shows us another search in another direction. A 
group, harshly drawn and crudely coloured, contains one figure bent 
over upon itself, in a curve afterwards to be subtilised into the bowed 
and unwearied tenderness of “Hope.” The painful earnestness of 
portraits fixes us with an almost audacious confidence in the power 
of intention, its power over an immature technique and over a 
rebellious sitter, unwilling to render up a secret. One portrait, hard 
in outline as Manet, anticipates crudely some of the after effects of 
colour, and gazes into our eyes with a triumphant sensuality of soul, 
implacable, amiable, interrogatory. Thoughtfulness comes slowly 
into these faces, as the soul of the painter trains his hand to finer 
uses. At first a blank, then an animal intelligence, then will, then 
the desire of beauty, or knowledge, or power, then the consciousness 
of self, then personality unconscious even of its own presence, then 
the passion of an idea, into which the whole man passes, more visibly 
than in life (as in the portrait of Joachim), or the soul itself, flut- 
tering a faint body as a flame is fluttered by the wind (as in the 
portrait of Swinburne), the portraits grow before us, building up man 
out of dust and breath, as in the first creation. And always hand 
and soul move forward together. As intention comes into the work, 
the work becomes firmer; as the power of expression increases, the 
power of conception increases with it. And it is not merely a per- 
sonality becoming more and more able to find its own words for its 
own thoughts: it is a great pictorial intelligence mastering secret 
after secret of the world’s beauty, of the beauty of the body and the 
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soul of man, of the beauty of every symbol by which any divinity 
can be made visible. 

More than most painters, most at least of those painters who have 
the genuine pictorial sense, Watts’s quality of vision is conditioned 
by a moral quality of mind. He sees nobly, he sees tenderly, he sees 
disinterestedly. There is a little picture of the head of a donkey, 
full of a perfectly simple feeling for a despised animal taken for once 
frankly on its own merits, without disdain and without dishonouring 
pity, which seems to me to indicate with great clearness the peculiarly 
honest quality of his imagination. I do not always feel that in 
every one of his allegories he is quite sure of the limits of pictorial 
expression, that he surrenders himself quite fully to the thing seen, 
without undue confidence in the meaning behind it. But the mind 
which sees visible things as the symbols or messengers of moral ideas 
has conceived a whole world upon canvas in which there is not a 
mean or trivial corner. He paints nakedness with the strenuous and 
manly purity of one to whom the body is the divinest thing in the 
world, and he paints the faces of men with the passionate and inter- 
preting and surrendering intuition of one to whom the soul is the 
divinest part of the body. His landscape is that of one for whom the 
finger of God is continually creating the earth over again, day by 
day, at sunrise, at twilight, and at sunset. A great joy breaks out 
of all his work, as if the face of man and the body of woman, and 
the form and colour of the earth and sky, were not so much the 
slaves and recipients of light, waiting for the moment in which they 
should become worthy of art, but themselves radiated light out of 
their own substance, and art were rather a waiting upon the moment 
in which it should apprehend something which was already there all 
the while. 

And so it is that the portraits, always so beautiful as pictures, 
seem always to show an understanding of the people who have sat 
for them, more, probably, than the people themselves have ever had. 
It is not character merely, or merely a choice from among emotions, 
as one emotion comes interestingly into a face, or the gesture which 
renders the outward man so that we may recognise him in the 
street; it is a brooding unconsciousness, coming up into the eyes 
and fixed there in all its restlessness; the inner mystery itself, not 
the explaining away of that mystery; the ultimate dumbness of 
the soul, as trivial things drop away from it, and it stands lonely, 
questioning, unfathomably secret. For every soul has its own way 
of being silent, of looking into the darkness at the end of the long 
avenue, of knowing how little it can ever know, and how much of 
wisdom lies in that very acquiescence. It is that moment which 
Watts chooses out of all the moments, and it is in his choice that 
he is most sharply distinguished from most other fine or powerful 
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modern painters, to whom the accident of life has for the most part 
been everything. Whistler, with his unerring “ science of beauty,” 
his unerring sense of the painter’s opportunity, poises his figures on 
the turn of a heel, in the act of buttoning a long glove, the hand 
resting jauntily upon the cane, the child’s feet grasping the floor, 
the aged man or woman outlined against a dim grey wall with the 
immobility of the wall itself. Sargent pours the rude light of the 
studio roof upon all in a man that would most escape that interro- 
gation, crying to him roughly to speak out, stripping off some of 
his shyest and most honest disguises, and giving us, as the truth, 
whatever remains over after the soul has been frightened out of 
sight. Manet is not more tender, but he is more complete in his 
capture, giving us life, as well as the moment, and the whole sensitive 
intelligence of the flesh, which to him is the whole of life. All these 
will have things their own way, will snatch the beauty or the energy 
which they desire, like a thing possessed wilfully; only Watts is 
edntent to wait, disinterested, humble, incurious, sure that the secret, 
if not the meaning of the secret, will come to him. 

And it is in the same way that he apprehends other secrets. In 
the beginning his line was careful, by no means sensitive, his colour 
harsh. Line came to him when he began to see form as beauty’s 
outline, colour when he began to see colour as the vesture of beauty. 
In an intermediate stage, which has its interest, he painted pictures 
which have something in common with the early work of Millais 
(certainly not their technique) almost pre-Raphaelite pictures, in 
which there is a frank and drily pictorial acceptance of the acci- 
dents, not necessarily beautiful, of modern life. These careful 
pictures lead, through many stages, to scenes and figures out of the 
Bible, or the romances of chivalry, and these to the more truly 
imaginative pictures in which legend or history is an excuse for an 
attitude or an idea, and finally symbol becomes embodied in almost 
an abstract way. Cain or Eve, Psyche or the Angel of Pity, these 
figures have at once the excellence.of humanity and an evident 
meaning beyond their mere presentment of themselves, which 
deepens into a kind of mental or emotional background. The 
Psyche in the Tate Gallery is one of the loveliest nude figures ever 
painted, and it reveals depth within depth of delight, subtlety within 
subtlety, instead of standing there, mere beautiful flesh, like the 
Leighton on the other side of the wall. In the shrinking tender- 
ness of the line which caresses the drooping figure, in the pearl- 
white satin of the flesh, in the fall of the arms and hands, the bend of 
the head, there is a symbol made perfect in humanity, the symbol 
of the awakening to love, the soul becoming conscious of the body, 
the body becoming conscious of the soul, as soul and body see love 
for the first time. Eve, in her creation and her transgression, a 
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figure of opulent and barbaric vehemence, flowers up among a tumult 
of blossoms, as if the spirit of the earth had taken a new form, more 
wonderful than the form and colour of the flowers. Where Love 
and Life meet, where Love and Death meet, the great abstract 
tragedy becomes at once more abstract and more human, as these 
passions clothed with delicate bodies, made out of a life which is 
our life, and yet finer, more subtle, more spiritualised, than earthly 
flesh, pause on the first and last threshold and exchange the eternal 
salutation. And here, whenever he is fully himself, himself at his 
best, there is no conflict between form and meaning, the symbol is 
more than allegory, the picture is more than a painted poem. 

It has often been said, both in praise and in blame, that Watts is 
a poet rather than a painter, that he has a literary, not a pictorial, 
meaning to convey, and that he is to be judged for his intentions 
rather than for what he has actually done in paint. So far as this 
is true, it is the severest condemnation which could be passed upon 
the work of a painter, and it is not without truth, but only a 
measure of truth. Falsesymbolism, symbolism which is false if only 
because it is obvious, and because its meaning can be detached en- 
tirely from the manner of its expression, so that the beauty and 
skill of the picture neither add to nor take from its significance, is 
seen very clearly in a comparatively early picture in the studio, in 
which a knight follows after the bubble reputation to the edge of a 
precipice, over which his horse heedlessly shoulders an old man, as 
he himself plunges forward into the depths. The bubble is there, 
flying before, and behind are brother and wife and child, #ban- 
doned, and watching the inevitable. Here, as in some of the much 
later pictures (‘“‘ Mammon,” for instance, and “The Spirit of the 
Churches”’), the idea is not implicit in the lines of the composition, 
it is a thing super-added, like a trinket or a fetter. In the two 
extraordinary pictures called “The All-Pervading” and “The 
Dweller in the Innermost,” mesmeric dolls, like figures drawn by 
a medium in a state of trance, too faithful to what seems to be 
actually seen to be able to create an image of unseen things in a 
form intelligible to ordinary sight, there is a complete abandonment 
to the fallacy of vision, which leaves us with coloured vacancy, neither 
beautiful to the eyes nor satisfying to the intelligence. But in such 
pictures as “‘ Hope,” as “ Love and Life,” and as “ Love and Death,” 
as in such simpler single figures as Psyche and the Eves, it is the 
picture that makes the meaning, and not the meaning that makes 
the picture. The Psyche is so expressive because it is so lovely, and 
because it could tell us all that we really need to know about it if we 
knew nothing of the story after which it is named, but looked into 
it as into a divine mirror, reflecting to us something of the shape of 
our own souls. Those symbolical figures are conceived first of all as 
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pictures, or rather the picture and the meaning of the picture have 
grown up under the brush together. There, indeed, in that differ- 
ence between symbol and allegory, lies all the difference between 
what belongs to the art of painting and what exists outside it, 
properly outcast. 

A painter of souls, like Blake, must always obtain a large part of 
the admiration, or the forgiveness, which we extend to him, by his 
technical skill in the treatment of material to which success is impos- 
sible. The direct representation of anything unseen by the eyes, 
and only mediately conceived by the imagination, can only affect us 
in the way intended by the artist if it makes its appeal to us by its 
qualities of beautiful line, beautiful colour, or beauty of composi- 
tion. Blake, at his best, is so tremendous, because in his endeavour 
to give form to the morning stars singing together, and God riding 
on the whirlwind, and the worms talking to one another on the 
earth, he creates line, and the movement of figures, and the passion 
‘of gesture, with so unwearied an energy. Where the line is poor, 
the conception dwindles: no profound meaning was ever conveyed 
in pictorial art except through sureness of hand, through a technique 
definitely excellent in its own way. The mistake of those who have 
praised such a painter as Blake for his conceptions, and condemned 
him for his technique, lies in a confusion between what is artistically 
right, that is, truthful to beauty, and what is academically correct, 
that is, faithful to rule. God’s arm, in the drawing at the beginning of 
“ Kurope,” is out of all human proportion, in a figure done after the 
ordinary type of humanity; but the arm is technically superb, 
because it expresses the instant energy of omnipotence, not to the 
mind, but to the mind through the eye, unhesitatingly. Poor 
technique would have been to have drawn a faultlessly modelled 
arm, and to have left mind and eye uninterested and unconvinced. 

But there are painters who are not painters of souls, like Blake, 
but painters of dreams and the brooding imagery of the senses, like 
Rossetti; and these, too, are able to bring us under the subtlety of 
their mesmerism only by their masterly obedience to technique, not 
by their disregard of it. Rossetti had never so great a command 
over his material as Watts, but his pictures are good or bad just in 
proportion as he admitted or refused to admit the limits of pictorial 
expression, and the degree to which idea or sensation can be symbol- 
ised in form, of which the idea or sensation is only a passing guest. 
As his intention overpowered him, as he became the slave and no 
longer the master of his dreams, his pictures became no longer 
symbols, but idols. Venus, growing more and more Asiatic as the 
mooned crescent begins to glimmer above her head, and her name 
changes from Aphrodite into Astarte, loses all the freshness of the 
waves from which she was born, and her own sorcery hardens her 
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into a wooden image, painted for savage worship. Dreams are no 
longer content to be turned into waking realities, taking the colour 
of the daylight, that they may be visible to our eyes; but they 
remain lunar, spectral, an unintelligible menace. We begin to guess 
at the meaning of pictures which no longer delight us as pictures, 
turning to the sonnets on the frames. 

But Watts, though he is an attentive host to dreams, and the 
interpreter of souls, rarely loses control of his own vision, or confuses 
spiritual reality with a reflection of some image by which his brain 
receives a glimpse of spiritual reality. He makes the great compro- 
mise willingly, accepting the compensation; and remains a painter, 
instead of failing to be a poet. 


II. 


“ With the language of beauty in full resonance around him,” 
says Mr, Watts, in a profound article on “ The Present Conditions 
of Art,” “art was not difficult to the painter and sculptor of old as it 
is with us. . . . Every artist must paint what he sees, rather every 
artist must paint what is around him, can produce no great work 
unless he impress the character of his age upon his production, not 
necessarily taking his subjects from it (better if he can), but taking 
the impress of its life. . . . In many respects the present age is far 
more advanced than preceding times, incomparably more full of 
knowledge ; but the language of great art is dead, for general, noble 
beauty pervades life no more. The artist is obliged to return to 
extinct forms of speech if he would speak as the great ones have 
spoken. Nothing beautiful is seen around him, excepting always: 
sky and trees, and sea; these, as he is mainly a dweller in cities, he- 
cannot live enough with.” Here, then, we have asort of personal 
confession of faith, a statement, at all events, of a definite theory of 
art. “The artist must paint what is around him,” yet, since “ the 
language of great art is dead,” he must “return to extinct forms of 
speech”: there, in a word, is both the principle and the practice of 
Watts, the eclectic principle, as it is called, with its acceptance of all’ 
that is helpful in tradition, rather than the defiance of an originality 
which needs to assure itself that it stands alone. 

Admitting, as every artist must admit, that beauty is the supreme 
end of art, yet admitting also, as every critical intelligence must 
admit, that the forms and manifestations of beauty are infinite, the 
problem, to the artist of to-day, lies in the choice between many 
difficulties. Modern dress, hideous in the case of men, rarely quite 
humbly enough subservient to the body in the case of women; the 
surroundings of our lives, the ignoble outward conditions under 
which, for the most part, we exist; the abandonment of ritual and 
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ceremony, in which a certain orderly beauty had once come to the 
aid of our religious meditations and our more serious civic moments ; 
our haste to improve the mechanical side of civilisation, regardless 
of the fitness of things to the eye as well as to the hand; all this 
has left little ready-made material for the painter anxious to create 
visible beauty over again on his canvas. It is with a kind of 
despair that a painter like Burne Jones turns his back on the world, 
and, shut away from nature in a studio, copies figures, designs, 
patterns, which once meant something quite personal to an early 
Italian painter, but which can now mean nothing at all, until mere 
persistence in copying has trained one’s hand to a kind of second 
nature, as a man acquires a foreign language by talking in it 
until at last he can think in it. Gustave Moreau, taking no 
definite model, but adapting many suggestions until he has 
formed for himself a composite, artificially personal style, without 
relation to anything in the universe, except his own intention to 
see things so, makes images of a world of jewels and the smoke 
of incense, and the bodies of men and women like flowers turned 
human by enchantment, but keeping in their fixed eyes and 
rigid limbs the drowsiness of a sleep from which they have only 
half awakened. To such painters as these, beauty and the modern 
world are in open and inevitable war; life is a thing to be escaped 
from, not turned to one’s purpose; let us paint pictures, they say, 
pictures of pictures. 

But to another, just now more acceptable, school of painters, the 
modern world is a thing to struggle with, to conquer in fair fight, 
to compel to one’s purpose, no matter at what cost. French painters, 
from Courbet to Degas, English painters like Whistler and Sargent, 
have come to believe, not that, as I have pointed out, beauty can 
only be rendered by fine technique, but that beauty can be found in 
technique only. Degas is typical of the school to which subject- 
matter is indifferent, treatment everything. Or it would be more 
correct to say that the uglier the subject, the better excuse does it 
give for virtuosity of technique; so that Degas, in his revolt against 
the academic treatment of the nude, pretty under impossible con- 
ditions, strips a middle-aged model, sets her to stand in a tin bath 
and squeeze a sponge over her shoulders, so that the attitude reveals 
every thickening crease of flesh, every falling away of contour, 
every physical degradation of age, the very impress of the whale- 
bones of the corset, the line which darkens the neck where the collar 
of the dress had ended. Painting the dance, he takes us behind the 
scenes, showing us two homely girls in practising-dress, straining a 
leg forward and backward against a bar in side-practice, while the 
shoulder-blades stand out like knives, and the whole body aches with 
effort. And Degas does what he wants, his pictures have the beauty 
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of consummate skill, they have all that ingenuity of mind and mas- 
tery of line can give us; they are miraculous pieces of drawing, 
which every artist must admire, as he would admire a drawing by 
Leonardo; but there they end, where the Leonardo drawing does 
but begin, ignoring all beauty which is not part of the craft ‘of tho 
hand, and thus, if “there is any real divinity in beauty, blaspheming 
divinity. 

But there is yet another way in which the modern world can be 
approached in art, and Whistler has succeeded in obtaining both 
modernity and beauty, by a method faultless in its kind; but, after 
all, not the method of the greatest masters, above all not the method 
of Velasquez. Whistler tricks life and the world into beauty by 
accepting in them only what suits his purpose, as indeed every 
artist must do, but also by narrowing his purpose until it is indeed, 
for the most part, aptly symbolized by the butterfly of his signature. 
Just as in the art of life, in which he is so engaging a practitioner, he 
evades a difficult issue by the disconcerting sting of a pleasantry, 
so, in the art of painting, he evades the graver difficulties by the 
agility of his choice. In a few of the greatest of his portraits, the 
portrait of Carlyle, of his mother, for instance, he has faced every 
problem, solved every problem triumphantly, and produced master- 
pieces. There, the pattern does not dwarf the body, nor the voices 
of the colour sing down the soul. Something of the gravity, sureness 
of adjustment, strength and self-control of the Greeks informs these 
pictures with a noble completeness of life. But there are times when 
his vision is that of a creature of painful nerves, who shudders at the 
contact of the crowd, and averts his eyes from the ugliness of suffer- 
ing and the soil of labour, and is not quite happy under the grossness 
of sunlight, and cultivates a shy sympathy with the moon. He gives 
us the ghost of the river, people who are the phantoms of moods and 
moments, a whole shadowy world, in which beauty trembles and 
flutters, ond is a breath escaping upon a sigh, or dimming for an 
instant the tranquilli ity of a mirror. Velasquez accepts life, making 
it distinguished by his way of seeing it, not so much choosing from 
among its moments as ¢ mmpellia ing a moment to give up the secret of 
a lifetime. The beauty of V elasguez i is a beauty made up of choice 
and a very carefully studied vision of reality; but the vision is 
always noble, without partiality or eccentricity, as if a great brain 
were always at work there, behind the eyes. Seeing life steadily, 
and seeing it whole, he brought the world grandly into his work, all 
the world, only nothing ignoble. Beauty came to him, more directly 
than it has come to any other painter of humanity, from the mere 
thoughtfulness of life itself. 

In the painting of Watts there might seem at first sight to be a 


certain lack of originality, at all events in the manzer of his work ; 
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and this might seem to be seen in the very variety of his pictures, 
the ease with which he passes from the heavy, solid painting of the 
two assertive babies who stand side by side in a little canvas, like 
two little living pieces of brown earth, to the ghostly flesh of Uldra, 
faint as snow-flakes, scarcely to be recognised as human at all. But 
there is a profound kind of originality, which becomes so by its very 
refusal to take any of the obvious roads to that end. The style, here, 
is not in any complete sense the man, but rather the man, the spirit 
of the man, pervades his work with a kind of self-abnegation, resolute 
to speak “the language of great art,” and that language only, no 
matter who may have spoken it before, with indeed a grateful 
humility towards all those who have spoken it before. 

And so, when a composition of Watts reminds us of something 
which we have already seen, and may seem already too much like the 
National Gallery to be quite sure of ever having a place there, we 
must remember that, to Watts, unselfishness is a part of art, and 
faithfulness to a significant beauty the one necessity. What he 
creates is a picture, properly pictorial, not the mere painting of an 
idea, but the picture comes to his hands through his soul, and does 
not begin to interest him until he has seen further than the limits of 
its outline. An artist may paint a good picture by painting, as 
Degas did, a man sitting at a café-table drinking absinthe ; but to 
Watts that would not be a great picture, because it was not filled 
with a great meaning, beyond the pictorial meaning of its actual lines 
and the psychological meaning of its realism, or truth to common 
nature. And, to him, to obtain a handling distinctively personal in 
manner, apart entirely from what that handling tries to embody, would 
seem as much beside the question as to aim at this busy, passing 
capture of things on the wing, the unimportant truth of the moment. 
Looking for a noble kind of beauty, he sees as if with tradition in his 
eyesight, and it is really “ what is around him,” as well as within 
him, that he paints in those symbols of passionate human ideas, Love, 
Life, Death, Hope, Pity, into which the human form comes in a per- 
fected way of its own, with chastened flesh and meditative eyes, and 
a drapery which might so easily be the conventional drapery of 
studios, but for the sensitive warmth of the hand which has given 
meaning to its folds). An embracing imagination quickens these 
canvases into an unfaltering life of the soul; the same imagination 
fingers the clay and moulds the bronze into exactly the same 
vehemence of beauty. The opal of a miraculous landscape, a land- 
scape which catches and creates upon canvas every colour of a harle- 
quin opal, has the same feeling, truth, tenderness, the same nobility 
in the adoration of beauty, as the supreme tragedy of “ Paolo and 
Francesca,” in which, perhaps, the work of the painter reaches its 
highest point of complete achievement. 
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In “Paolo and Francesca” passion is seen eternalised at the 
moment of weary ecstasy when desire has become a memory, and 
memory has extinguished the world. These bodies are like the 
hollow shell left by flames which have burnt themselves out, and they 
float in the fiery air, weightless and listless, as dry leaves are carried 
along a wave of wind. All life has gone out of them except the 
energy of that one memory, which lives in the pallor of their flesh, 
and in the red hollows of the woman’s half-closed eyes, and in the 
ashen hollows of the man’s cheeks. Paolo almost smiles; Francesca 
opens her lips as if still in thirst of that kiss, but her lips are 
shrivelled, and his remain closed for ever. Her hand, a faint, glim- 
mering thing, from which the sense of touch has almost ebbed out, 
still seeks his hand, and his hand receives it, with so extreme a weari- 
ness, that the thumb remains just lifted from the clasp, not touching 
her. A mortal faintness envelopes them, in the folds of drapery, in 
the languor of the bodies, to which death has brought neither forget- 
fulness nor separation, only the swoon which follows passion, made 
endless, and aware of its own helplessness. Pride in the man’s face 
heightens its anguish, giving it a steadfast and angry dignity; but 
the face of the woman is all eaten up by anguish ; there is nothing in 
it but anguish and the hopelessness of desire which has been fulfilled 
and not satiated with fulfilment. Now, they do not love, nor repent, 
nor hope, only remember; they have lived, they are no longer living, 
and they cannot die. 

And that quality of imagination, which in this picture is the 
eternity of the weariness of the senses, burns with an equally stead- 
fast flame in all the finer work of Watts. There is a baby head and 
shoulders of Ganymede, which might be taken as the type of this 
kind of imaginative painting, in which the spirit of the work is like a 
iight shining through crystal, an inner radiance, informing the whole 
luminous substance. The head with all its curls is tossed up towards 
the sunlight, drinking it in with the petulant vehemence of child- 
hood; flashes of white light strike on the breast and into the wide- 
open eyes and across the eager shoulder; the eyes are full of the 
laughter of animal joy, the breast pants, as if it felt the warmth of 
day in its veins. And in the symbolical figure of Hope, so full of 
meaning, but of meaning which is all beauty, an imagination which 
has become almost impersonal, in its renunciation of all but the 
humility of service to a deep, emotional conviction, takes hold of us, 
and draws us up into its own finer atmosphere, by an irresistible 
charm of line and colour and something else, which is after all the 
personality of the painter. 

Arruvur Symons. 














PEKING—AND AFTER. 


A.nost forty years have elapsed since, in the Hall of Ceremonies at 
Peking, the privilege of placing resident Ministers in the Chinese 
capital was wrested from the Emperor Hien Fung at the close of a 
long and arduous war, and now the hard-gained right has been 
washed away in blood. By a deed which places the whole Chinese 
race outside the pale of humanity, they have reverted to the position 
taken up by Prince Tsai in 1860, when he exclaimed, “ There must 
be war,” and seized and cruelly ill-used the late Sir Harry Parkes, 
Lord Loch, and their still more unfortunate companions. The 
butchery of Peking, for perfidy as well as brutality, will probably 
remain unsurpassed in history; but in its influence on the question of 
our rights and position in China it will make no more lasting impres- 
sion than the efforts and cruelty of the extreme party after their 
repudiation of the Tientsin treaty in 1859. In those days it was 
said that “China must either bend or break.” On that occasion 
China bent: no one who faces the facts of the present situation can 
doubt that the moment has come for her to break. 

For the extent of the calamity that has befallen our kinsmen the 
excessive contempt entertained for China’s fighting power as the 
result of an incorrect appreciation of the events of the war with Japan 
is altogether responsible. It has been generally assumed that China 
counted for nothing, and, in enumerating the factors of the problem, 
she was the only one habitually excluded. I can take to myself some 
credit for having always protested against this shallow view, and I say 
again what I wrote in 1895, after the supposed downfall of China, 
and precisely what I wrote in 1880 in sketching “the future of 
China,” that the Power which obtains the control of her fighting 
millions will secure the mastery of the world. That control must be 
acquired by no single Power: in the common interest it must be 
subdivided. 

Fortunately for the more speedy soluticn of the question, and for 
at least the prompt expiation of the crimes of the Empress Dowager 
and Prince Tuan, China’s militant strength still consists only of 
potentialities. The acquisition of rifles and cannon, the slight 
European training possessed by the regiments under Generals Nieh 
and Ma, and the fact that some renegade Europeans have sold them 
their science and services with their good name, suffice to prove what 
a thoroughly organised Chinese army could do; but they do not, of 
themselves, signify that an allied army cf a hundred thousand men 
will now have any great difficulty in occupying Peking. The 
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resistance of the Chinese will be as effectually overborne in 1900 as 


‘it was in 1860 by Sir Hope Grant ; and in the autumn the avengers 


will stand on the spot of the Chinese St. Bartholomew, prepared to 
inflict an indelible act of vengeance and retribution. Let us hope 
that no false sentimentality will hold back the arm of righteous 
wrath, and that of Peking as a city there will be made an end. 
In its palaces may there be desolation, and let the ploughshare pass 
over its polluted streets. The complete destruction of Peking alone 
will strike terror to the heart of the Chinese race, and at the same 
time it will simplify the solution of the Chinese problem. The im- 
portance of Peking is purely factitious, and there is a natural reluct- 
ance to see it, as the capital of China, pass under foreign domination ; 
but it possesses no natural advantages of site or communications to 
induce any new-comer to restore it, once the hand of destruction had 
been laid upon it and it had been thus effectually deposed from the 
position of capital. Its name has also no hold on the Chinese 
mind, for it has always been associated with some form of Tartar 
conquest. If we have lost the capacity of being vindictive, and the 
manner in which we have carried on the war against the Boers makes 
it look as if we had, let us hand the task over to the Japanese, who 
will do it in a thoroughly Oriental fashion, and wipe out the mur- 
derous brood of Tuan and Tung, with the she-devil of an Empress at 
their head. 

So far as relates to Peking, the road is short and straight, the 
task clear, the issue final; but after—there is obscurity if not com- 
plete darkness. The complexity and perils of the ultimate problem 
must not, however, distract our attention from the immediate duty 
or deter us from avenging our slaughtered fellow-countrymen, women, 
and children. All the Powers, Japan not less than the representa- 
tives of Christendom, have an immediate task to perform in China 
that they cannot shirk because the sequel may be an international 
war of Titanic proportions. The best chance of averting that 
struggle, indeed, will lie in the subsequent realisation of the facts that 
the work to be done is vast enough to give employment to them all, 
and that there is a connecting link between them of common interest 
in keeping open the door of China, although there is no imperative 
necessity for the janitors to be Chinese butchers. 

Let us assume, then, as we may without any violent breach of 
probability, that before the end of September a Japanese army 
strengthened by a contingent of Anglo-Indian and other troops has 
defeated the Chinese and obtained military possession of Peking, 
that a considerable English army is being assembled in the Far 
East, drawn from either South Africa or home, that Russia has 
collected 200,000 men in Mongolia and Manchuria, that Germany 
has her army ready at Kiao-chau for operations in Shantung, 
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that France and the United States have increased their forces 
to suitable dimensions, and that Italy and Austria, to say nothing 
of minor States, have advanced their claims to have a voice in the 
Chinese settlement ; and on these reasonable assumptions let us try 
and imagine what will be the situation with which our Government 
will have to deal. The nominal Chinese army will have been 
shattered, the regiments of Tung, Nieh, and Ma destroyed, and the 
Boxers reduced to a state of insignificance. The brief delay will not 
have chilled the heat of our indignation, and of Peking there will 
remain but the name. The task of distinguishing among the guilty, 
of differentiating the responsibility between Manchu princes and 
Boxer insurgents, will be given up, or not attempted because hope- 
less. 

There will be an unanimous and unqualified verdict of guilty 
against the whole Chinese Government, as it has hitherto been 
known to us, and an inexorable sentence that it is no longer worthy 
to live. With the flames in which the Forbidden City shall dis- 
appear the Manchu dynasty will also pass out of human ken and 
existence. No human power will avail to resuscitate or keep it in 
its place; and if we make the attempt, as sometimes seems possible, 
from the suggestions of timid or interested advisers, the best oppor- 
tunity of providing China with a more stable and suitable Govern- 
ment, or rather Governments, will have been thrown away. 

But it will be said, What is there to put in its place? and the sense 
and expression of helplessness is likely to become more pronounced 
when it is discovered that the Viceroys of the Yangtse Valley are in 
the first place Chinese officials, and not allies of the foreigner. They 
happen to be men of ability and high character, and for that reason 
they will disapprove of the recent proceedings at Peking. But 
between disapproval of an act of senseless cruelty and active par- 
ticipation in substituting a new form of Government for that under 
which they hold their authority there is a wide gap, and nothing in 
the attitude or language of Liu Kun Yi at Nanking (the more 
important of the two Viceroys) justifies our expecting direct assist- 
ance from him. It is indeed to be feared that his language implies 
a covert menace, for he demands on the part of the foreigner absolute 
inaction, while we know that his arsenal at Kiangnan is working at 
fever heat, and that the forts covering the approaches to Nanking 
are being rapidly equipped with modern artillery. The wave of 
anti-foreign antipathy seems far more likely to carry these Viceroys 
away than to encounter in them a dam. Nor is Li Hung Chang, 
whom a member of Parliament—surely in a facetious mood— 
proposed to make Regent of China, a trustworthy ally. He has 
been telling every traveller who cared to listen to his garrulities 
that the foreigners are altogether in the wrong, and have only them- 
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selves to thank for anything that may befall them, while his 
mendacious telegrams the other day proved that he is employed, like 
Yuan Shih Kai, of Shantung, by his patroness the Empress to throw 
dust in the eyes of the foreigner, and to conceal for a little time the 
dreadful truth at Peking. Li Hung Chang has posed as the 
friend of the foreigner : before the story is over we may have cause 
to think that there is not much difference between him and Prince 
Tuan. The confessed murderer of the Taeping Wangs is not the 
man to stick at a trifle. 

There is, I consider, no safe reason for believing that the task of 
providing a new Chinese Government will be facilitated at the start 
by the assistance or co-operation of any of the high officials in the 
service of the old, The work, in the first place, will have to be performed 
exclusively by the intervening and invading Powers. The support of 
patriotic and intelligent Chinese, men like Kang-yu-Wei and Li 
Wei-ke, of Hunan, who have seen and deplored the misgovernment 
of their country, will follow as soon as they realise that the alterations 
to be made are beneficial for their country; and we may say it with 
a legitimate feeling of pride that there is already a considerable 
class in China prepared to believe that the innovations will prove 
beneficial if subject to English direction. It is also fair to note, at a 
moment when some persons are casting doubt on the value and sin- 
cerity of our one indispensable ally at this juncture, Japan, that 
Chinese reformers have an equal faith in the efficacy of Japanese 
leading and control. The class whose aid can be had for the asking 
is the commercial, which in the existing social system of China is 
ranked very low down, I believe, on a par with play-actors, and 
which suffers most directly from the tyranny and rapacity of the 
mandarins. For those engaged in industry and commerce, bad 
government is, to use the Confucian phrase, “ more terrible than a 
tiger,” and neither Emperor nor tradition will prevent their wel- 
coming any new rule that brings the assurance of good government, 
provided always that no attempt is made to interfere with Confucian 
ethics based on parental authority and the due subordination of all 
the members of a family to its head. It must be remembered that 
the commercial class represents the wealth of China, and to give an 
illustration of its importance, I would remind the reader that the 
suppression of the Taecping rebellion was really due to the subsidies 
provided by the Chinese merchants of Shanghai for the support of 
the Ever-Victorious Army. 

The specific task before the Allies will be to provide an adminis- 
tration that shall discharge the liabilities of the old and continue to 
meet the obligations of the Government towards the Powers in treaty 
relations with China. Two courses will be open to them, and the 
selection of the preferable one will depend on two facts, of which we 
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cannot have positive knowledge for some time longer. The first fact 
is the action of the Yangtse Viceroys, and the second is whether the 
Emperor Kwangsu has survived the perils of the period through 
which we are passing. If a favourable and affirmative reply could 
be given to those two questions, then one of those compromises dear 
to diplomatists and opportunists might be arranged for the temporary 
appeasement of the difficulty. Kwangsu removed to Nanking might 
continue the old dynasty, and give it a more purely Chinese colour 
under the guidance of Viceroys Chang and Liu, while Japan and 
Russia would repay themselves for their trouble and outlay out of 
the spoils of Corea and Manchuria respectively. That would be an 
easy and happy solution of Chinese affairs for the time being, but it 
is one of those pleasant endings of a troublesome matter that rarely 
occur in human experience. Long before the Viceroys will have any 
chance of calmly considering the merits of such an arrangement in 
the interests of China herself, they are likely to have committed 
themselves in their relations with Europeans, and it is inconceivable 
that the “reforming” Emperor, even if he is at this moment alive, 
will ever be allowed to fall into our hands. We should put aside 
such pleasant theories for extricating ourselves from trouble, and face 
the situation in all its grim reality. 

With the downfall of the Manchus a central Government in China 
will also disappear, and it is impossible to see any means of reviving 
it. There is no one to put in their place. Not a single Chinese 
subject possesses more than a local reputation, and Li Hung Chang 
has lost with his own countrymen that he possessed before the 
Japanese war. There is still living a titular descendant of the Ming 
Emperors, but he has been a kind of tame cat in the Imperial palace, 
and is unknown to his fellow-countrymen. Even if he proved 
eligible in character and capacity, it is very doubtful whether an 
attempt to revive a departed dynasty would prove successful. At 
the same time, it is worth noting that one of the political cries of the 
Taepings was “ Restore the Ming.” Leaving aside this dubious 
possibility, we must revert to the proposition that on the conclusion 
of the first essential part of the common task the Powers will be 
faced by the fact that no central Government, even for China within 
the Wall, exists or can be immediately created. They will all share 
the wish that she should continue to discharge the heavy liabilities 
she has contracted to the outer world, and that the existing trade 
should be interrupted as little and for as brief a time as possible. 
At the same time, the stupendous task will confront them of 
preventing a state of chacs among the four hundred millions of 
China. They cannot shirk the responsibility of replacing what they 
will, however justly, have destroyed. Yet it will also be clearly 
impossible for any one of them to attempt the task of improvising a 
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Chinese Government even as the mandatory of the rest. It is 
inconceivable that the mandate would be given; it is not less 
inconceivable that,if given, it would be accepted. There remains, 
then, no practicable alternative to a subdivision of the task, or, in 
plain words, to a partition of China. 

The destruction of Peking will, therefore, be followed at a brief 
interval by an international conference, the seat of which we must be 
careful to insist shall be in London. Its assembling need not be 
deferred because Russia may happen to be carrying on operations of 
war for the pacification of Manchuria, England similar operations in 
the Yangtse Valley, while Japan will be making her position in 
Corea secure. Those assertions of authority will be the tangible facts 
on which the diplomatists of Europe, America, and Japan will have 
to exercise their skill in providing for the future of the parts of China 
left unaffected by those appropriations, and for the imposition of those 
common obligations among all civilised peoples which England has 
never evaded, and of which she has often been the solitary exponent. 
The labours of that conference must prove arduous and protracted ; 
they will be facilitated by the fact that some part of the Chinese 
matter, now in the crucible, may be extracted under its gaze in the 
new form given it by English initiative energy and daring. Each 
Power will have its pretensions, and many of them legitimate preten- 
sions. Iingland can show her intention of respecting those of others 
by promptly asserting her own, for the definition of a sphere of 
interest and of action implies limitation. 

The partition of China will, I believe, prove far easier than is sup- 
posed. It will, of course, be a work of time. Half a century will 
hardly suffice to give a definite form to a process that will be arranged 
on the map in a few months. The thing that has to be done with a 
reasonable amount of celerity is to arrange for the subdivision of the 
task and for its allotment to the appointed—self-appointed in the case 
of the Great Powers—workers. How it will be done must be left to 
the discretion and opportunities of each participant, but human nature 
is not so bad as to justify any doubt that all will try to do it well for 
the honour of civilisation and the benefit of the Chinese people. It 
will be an international competition of the most interesting and critical 
nature, by which the relative positions of the races of the carth will 
be tested and assigned. The unworthy will be soon exposed and 
dismissed; none can hope to win the prize without deserving it. On 
England’s shoulders will devolve the heavier burden inseparable from 
the largest interests and the heavier stake; but she has the broadest 
shoulders, and with the loyal aid of Australia and India she will bear 
it to a triumphant and satisfactory conclusion. The magnitude of 
her own task will incline her to be indulgent to her co-workers, and 
the nobility of her own conceptions as to what should be done for the 
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benefit of the Chinese people will keep the level of the ideal before 
all at a high point. 

The partition of China does not necessarily imply its conquest. 
Certainly in our sphere nothing of the kind would be attempted. If 
the Viceroys at Nanking and Wouchang cannot be brought to terms, 
and decide on adopting a hostile policy, then there will, of course, 
be fighting to reduce them to reason and to establish the security of 
the great trade route by the Yangtse River. But the result of any 
fighting at and on the way to Nanking, the only part of our sphere 
in which any organised resistance could be attempted, is not dubious, 
and would be decisive. The rule of the Viceroys would terminate 
with their hostility, but there would be no difficulty in coming to 
terms with influential Chinese to improvise local administrations 
which would be responsible for the security of trade and for the 
equable division of the revenue between the requirements of Govern- 
ment and the discharge of the External Loan obligations. Much 
has been said about the unpopularity of Manchu rule, but there is 
something much more unpopular still, and that is the rapacity of the 
officials, seconded by the innumerable hangers-on of the yamens. If 
we could put an end to or even mitigate the evils of the extensive 
system of squeeze which has long eaten at the vitals of Chinese life 
and prosperity, our influence would soon be unchallenged and 
welcome, and the inhabitants of our sphere would become the envy, 
if not the pattern, for the rest of China. 

There is one other point relative to the partition of China to which 
reference must be made, and that is to enter a protest against the 
rooted belief that China must be one single and united State. <A 
reference to history will show that there is no such necessity. It has 
often been subdivided before, and the China of the Court historians 
frequently consisted of no more than a few provinces. A still more 
striking case in point was the division of the Empire between the 
Chinese Sungs and the Tartar Kins, which endured between the 
years 1115 and 1234 of our era. Moreover, during the first forty 
years of the Manchu dynasty, southern China formed a practically 
separate Chinese kingdom under the great satrap Wou Sankwei, who 
originally brought in the Manchus. There is also a marked differ- 
ence in character and dialect between the inhabitants of the various 
provinces, and the people of the region south of the Yellow River are 
totally distinct and quite a separate race from those to the north of 
it. There is no doubt that this great ethnical barrier of the past will 
serve in the future as a convenient political dividing line. Some of 
the great inland provinces, such as Hunan and Szchuen, can be left 
alone until experience in those within our reach has taught us how 
best to deal with them. There is every need to be up and doing, but 
there is none to force the pace. The two essential objects of imme- 
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diate importance are the acquisition of a base, which can only be 
Chusan, and the command of the Yangtse River from its outlet to 
Ichang. Those preliminaries effected, the consequences that must 
flow from the colouring in red of the map of Central China may be 
left to the sure but subtle influence and agency of time. 

We must cast a glance at what others will be doing. Russia 
should be well satisfied with the acquisition of Manchuria and Mon- 
golia, especially as Kansuh and the Central Asian possessions would 
ultimately revert to her. Manchuria alone is a splendid appanage, 
and Russia might make an arrangement with her Tartar cousins for 
its easy government. But the other Powers could not allow Man- 
churia to be excluded from the operation of the general tariff 
throughout China which would form an essential part of the general 
international agreement. Russia might reasonably enough claim a 
free hand in Mongolia, Turkestan, and even northern Manchuria, 
but in the southern division of Fengtien she would be expected to 
subordinate her fiscal policy to the requirements of the rest of the 
world. A difficulty will no doubt arise on the side of Russia to the 
assignment of the whole of Corea to Japan, but there will be a better 
prospect of this being smoothed over as Russia comes to realise how 
much she has to do in her sphere. The path for Russia’s yielding to 
Japan in Corea will no doubt be smoothed and rendered more attrac- 
tive by concessions in Pe-chi-li. Russia will get a solid wedge of 
territory down to Taku, while the balance of power will be main- 
tained in the Far East through Japan’s acquisition of Corea. 

We should not overlook the important fact, if future misunder- 
standings are to be averted, that the acquisition of Corea alone will 
not satisfy Japanese ambition or seem in the eyes of her statesmen 
and people an adequate reward for the exceptional effort they are 
making. Corea, with regard to which Japanese politicians have had 
clear views from time immemorial, and which has heard on several 
occasions the tramp of her victorious armies, represents a reversionary 
claim, on which, quite apart from any break-up of China, the 
Japanese will never listen to any proposal of diminution. There is 
no concealment that all their military and naval preparations since 
the Chinese war have been made in anticipation of a trial of strength 
with Russia about the peninsula in which their interests have clashed. 
To tell them that their share in the partition of China is to be a 
territory altogether outside China which they were quite resolved to, 
and fully convinced that they could, appropriate, would be both 
insulting and imprudent. Japan must have her sphere in China, 
and, what is more, England must support her in obtaining it. For- 
tunately, Japan not only knows what she wants, but her sphere is 
one that, far from clashing with ours, supplements it and promises to 
extend the area free from disturbance in a region where it is most 
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essential for trade that there should be none. Her aspirations cover 
the province of Fuhkien, with its admirable port of Foochow; and if 
America were to take the intervening province of Chekiang, there 
would be a guarantee of community of effort in Central China. 
There can be no doubt that the Japanese attempt to introduce good 
government, which means security, justice, freedom from extortion 
and all forms of tyranny, into one Chinese province, would be highly 
instructive and would furnish us with a valuable object lesson. Their 
methods would not be precisely the same as ours, but the object 
imposed by the universal requirements of civilisation would be iden- 
tical and could not be varied. We might learn much from an improved 
Oriental mode of treating an Oriental question. 

A warning note has been raised of possible future danger from 
Japan, and the theory has been put forward that in supporting and 
making use of her we are making ourselves a party to the creation of 
a more formidable danger than the Yellow Peril under Chineso 
auspices and direction alone would ever become. It is difficult to 
keep one’s patience with so untimely and forced an argument; un- 
timely because Japan is absolutely the only ally besides the United 
States on whom we have any reason to count, and forced because no 
political alliance or arrangement that was ever formed could have met 
all possible future and unforeseen contingencies. At some future 
period it is of course not impossible that the power of Japan may 
become a danger in the Far East, but it is paying our kinsmen at the 
Autipodes a poor compliment to think that they will not progress also 
during the same period, and provide a Pan-Inglish equipoise for any 
excessive Asiatic development. We live in the present, and we have 
to do the work that lies before us. It is pure folly to conjure up 
difficulties and dangers that may never arise, when the actual situa- 
tion with which we have to deal is full of uncertainty and peril. 
Japan has shown a loyal desire to co-operate with us in China, and 
she is the only Power that has seconded her words with acts. But 
for her we should have to confront the Triple Alliance of 1895, and 
even with her we may still have to do so. These are facts that 
entitle her to our goodwill, and even to our gratitude, which we can 
only display by assisting Japan to acquire her sphere in the partition 
of China. There would be some sense in the apprehension if it were 
proposed to give Japan a mission to regenerate the whole of China ; 
but no Power, not even England, could be prudently trusted by the 
others with such a mandate, that would result in eventually placing 
in the hands of the mandatory a crushing power over everyone else. 
What Japan is entitled to is her fair share in the partition of China, 
by the definition of the sphere in which she thinks she can work to 
her own and the general advantage. It will be a sphere, speaking 
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approximately, of the same dimensions as France, Germany, and 
let us hope the United States also, will claim for themselves. 

What will follow after Peking, at first pronounced dark and un- 
certain, must appear clearer by a calm and careful consideration of 
the facts of the case and of the forces in operation. The Chinese 
Empire, proved unworthy of prolonged life, will disappear. It has 
long been a splendid or a squalid anachronism, according to the point 
of view taken. An end will also be put, slowly but surely, to the 
brutal cruelty, the supercilious scorn, and the ferocious antipathy to 
others that form the basis of the Chinese character. There will be 
momentary losses in a diminution of trade, a suspension of interest 
on the loans, some confusion, and perhaps for a time much bloodshed, 
but the outcome will be generally beneficial and bring its own recom- 
pense in a security and prosperity that will soon obliterate the 
memory of the dark period through which we shall have all passed. 
The gravity of the situation and the magnitude of the peril will 
have one beneficial result in deterring the most ambitious and aggres- 
sive from stirring up fresh strife; and in this sense the terrible 
massacre at Peking may prove for all nations a blessing in disguise. 
Continental thought and action have by it been suddenly turned into 
anew channel. The malicious wishes and designs at the expense of 
this country will disappear in face of a common and absorbing peril, 
for the removal of which English power and resources must be an 
essential agency. While China is mustering the forces of reaction 
and defiance, and employing the weapons of murder and rapine, the 
red spectre of war, never more menacing than during the last few 
months, will disappear from the European arena. Instead of flying 
at one another’s throats, the Powers representing civilisation and 
progress will address themselves to the task that has to be performed 
in the Far East. If that task were easy or capable of being rapidly 
accomplished, apprehension at the increased imminence of inter- 
national conflicts might be entertained, but its very magnitude will 
provide the safety valve. What we have to hope is that all the 
nations, great and small, in their degree will lend a hand to the solu- 
tion of the Chinese problem; and we cannot doubt that the common 
abhorrence created by Chinese misdeeds, as well as the common fear 
that in the Chinese millions we have to face a peril that admits of no 
trifling, will impart to the treatment of this question a chivalry, a 
mutual forbearance, and consideration that have not been witnessed 
among the nations since the Crusades. 

Demetrius C. Bovicer. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CORNER.' 


[The facts stated in the following article constitute a heretofore secret chapter 
in the diplomatic history of the United States. November 4th, 1896, the 
Russian Government proposed to the United States that an alliance of the 
two countries be formed to benefit the American and Russian farmers at the 
expense of the world. This proposition was made within a few hours of the 
election day of 1896, after the country had been for months in the throes of a 
discussion of the silver question, in which the argument for free coinage bore a 
remarkable resemblance to that advanced by Russia in favour of her proposed 
agrarian treaty. The advances of Russia were treated as a diplomatic secret, and 
the written communications were immediately buried in the files of the State 
Department. It transpired in Washington several weeks later that Russia had 
sought such a conference, and it was capital gossip that her advances had been 
met almost rudely by the American Government, but no hint of the magnitude 
of the proposal or its definite character escaped the Government officials. For 
four years the details of the scheme have been known to less than a score of 
persons, all of whom were concerned in keeping the matter quiet for varying 
reasons. The documents here given are exact copies of those on file in the 
Department at Washington, and the details of the proposed agreement were 
secured by the writer from the Russian officials who conceived the plan, and who 
still hope the time will come when the people of the United States will give it 
favourable consideration. ] 


On the morning of November 4th, 1896, the Russian minister to the 
United States, Mr. Kotzebue, acting under instructions from his 
Government, proposed to the Hon. Richard H. Olney, then the 
American Secretary of State, that Russia and the United States 
should enter into a combine to corner the surplus wheat of the world 
for the purpose of raising the price of that cereal 100 per cent. 
As explained by the Russian minister, this Government trust was 
to be created primarily for the benefit of the farmers of Russia 
and the United States, but it was believed that it would result in 
time to be of equal benefit to the wheat-producers of the entire 
world. 

The Russian minister’s communications were oral and confiden- 
tial. Accompanying them was a diplomatic letter or ‘“ memoran- 
dum,” in which attention was called to the financial crisis at that 
time confronting the wheat-growers, owing to the low prices pre- 
vailing for wheat at the farms, and setting forth in detail the 
theory of the Russian Government as to the origin of this depres- 
sion, and explaining why it was believed that continuously pros- 
perous conditions would result to the agriculturalists from concerted 
action on the part of the two greatest wheat-producing countries. 


(1) Copyright 1900 by the S.S. WMeClure Co. tn U.S.A. 
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Secretary Olney, according to the custom prevailing in the State 
Department when communications are received concerning the affairs 
of other departments, referred the proposition of the Russian 
minister and the written memorandum to the Hon. J. Sterling 
Morton, then Secretary of Agriculture, with the following letter of 
transmittal :-— 

‘‘DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
‘“WasnHINGTON, November 4th, 1896. 
“Tie HONORABLE THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE: 

““S1r,—The enclosed memorandum from the Russian minister at this capital 
relates to a subject upon which you probably have definite views, and as to which, 
therefore, I am very desirous of obtaining your opinion before making a reply to 
Mr. Kotzebue. 

“ He gives me to understand that the proposed international conference will 
not be held unless the United States thinks well of the project. 

“Begging you to return the enclosed memorandum when it has served your 
purpose, I am, 

* Respectfully yours, 
“ (Signed) RICHARD OLNEY.”’ 


The following day, in compliance with the request of the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Agriculture returned the memorandum of 
the Russian minister, with the following letter of comment :— 


“UysITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
‘“WasnIncton, D.C., November 5th, 1896. 
*‘ THE Honorable SECRETARY OF STATE: 

“Srr,—-I acknowledge the receipt of your communication of yesterday which 
enclosed a memorandum from the Russian minister at this capital relative to an 
international agreement between wheat-growing countries to fix the price of that 
cereal in the markets of the world. 

‘*Cheap prices for cereals in the last decade have been brought about by 
cheaper and improved methods of production and distribution. Labor-saving 
farm machinery and implements, together with reduced cost of transportation by 
water and by rail, are the principal contributors to the cheapening of breadstuffs. 

“It is true that agriculture is a source of livelihood and surplus revenue to a 
very large proportion of the earth’s inhabitants, but the rapidly declining prices 
of agricultural products, if only equal to the rapidly declining prices of other 
commodities, cannot affect either the living or the revenue of the farmer. 

“Tt has always been the aim of philanthropic civilization to make food and 
raiment and the comforts of life in general cheaper and more generally obtainable 
all the world over. International grain markets cannot be arbitrarily furnished 
with permanent prices by any sort of an international agreement, although I con- 
fess that an international congress to fix the price of wheat would be equally as 
efficacious and conclusive as an international monetary conference called for the 
purpose of fixing the price of silver. 

“The relation of supply and demand is the sole regulator of value. The 
supply of wheat has been largely increased by modern methods providing cheaper 
production of that cereal, while the cost of distributing this crop among the 
populational centres of the globe has been very much diminished, and the demand 
has not grown with the same celerity as has the supply. Therefore the decline in 
price is logical and unavoidable. 
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“The fact that this general decline makes foods obtainable by less effort among 
laborers and others all the world over is, it seems to me, cause for congratulation 
rather than for despondency among enlightened statesmen. 

“In my judgment, it is not the business of government to attempt, by statutes 
or international agreements, to override the fixed laws of economics, nor can 
government repeal, amend, or mitigate the operation of those laws, chief among 
which is that which dec’a:es that the relation of supply to demand is the sole 
regulator of value. 

“Holding these opinions, I cannot believe for a moment that a conference of 
the representative countries which export cereals would throw light upon the 
nature of the crisis to which the memorandum alludes. Nor do I believe that 
the wheat exporting countries can, by uniting in any way, become a permanent 
power in the international markets so as to fix the price of wheat and other 
cereals therein. 

“No amount of discussion or deliberation in an international conference can 
repeal the laws of gainful trade, which are based upon an enlightened selfishness, 
and adjust themselves to foreign as well as to domestic exchanges. The price of 
wheat will continue to be regulated by the relation of the world’s supply of wheat 
to the world’s demand for wheat in all the markets of the globe. 

** Very respectfully yours, 
* (Signed) J. STERLING Morton, 
** Secretary.” 

From the point of view taken by the Russian Government, 
Secretary Morton’s reply was unsatisfactory and his reasoning 
founded upon incomplete information and erroneous deductions. 
For twenty-five years the Russian Department of Finance had 
studied the wheat market and collected data as to population, wheat 
acreage, wheat supply, demand, and prices, and from this data had 
reached the conclusion that the laws of supply and demand had 
little to do with regulating the prices realised for their wheat by 
the Russian farmers. It had been proved to the Russian mind 
that the price of wheat was manipulated by speculators, and that 
nearly every year the farmer was the victim of their operations. 
The spirit shown in the reply of the United States Government 
to the advances of Russia was so entirely unfriendly to the pro- 
posed conference that the matter was at once dropped by Russia, 
for the time at least, so far as the United States was concerned. 
The idea was not entirely abandoned, however, for the Russian 
Government, believing fully in the justice and practicability of the 
wheat corner proposed, at once set to work in a more indirect manner 
to bring about in time a more friendly consideration of the matter by 
the United States. 

The first step taken was to authorise the financial agent of the 
Russian Government in the United States, M. de Routkowsky, to 
urge the organisation of an international bureau which should gather 
and compile for purposes of deduction all statistics relating to 
agriculture, Russia believing that in time the people of the United 
States would therefrom inevitably and logically reach the same con- 
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clusions upon which had been based Russia’s proposition for the 
respective Governments to act as middlemen for the benefit of the 
farmers. 

Russia and the United States furnish nearly 90 per cent. of all the 
breadstuffs which enter into international trade, the resources of each 
country being about equal for this purpose. In Russia, the agricul- 
tural population’ buys 90 per cent. of everything that is sold in the 
empire. In the United States, the agricultural population buys 
between 50 and 60 per cent. of all domestic purchases, owing to the 
greater manufacturing element. In Russia, more than in any other 
great nation, hard times with the farmers means distress for all, from 
the Imperial Treasury to the humblest peasant. This was brought 
home to the Russian Government in 1893, when wheat dropped to 
fifty cents a bushel, and, in consequence, distress prevailed throughout 
the empire. Hampered by no constitutional restrictions or need of 
congressional action, the Russian Government set to work at once, 
and by direct means, to raise the price of wheat. Three measures 
were instituted. The Government bought all supplies of breadstufis 
for the army directly from the farmers, thus giving the middleman 
or speculator’s profit to the producer. In eleven provinces where 
famines of previous years had exhausted the Government grain ware- 
houses of their contents, these stores were replenished. The Govern- 
ment then offered to loan money to the farmers at 4 per cent., taking 
wheat as security, thus enabling the growers to hold their product 
for a better market. 

As a result of these steps, the price of wheat increased from 10 to 
20 per cent. ‘Twenty-seven million dollars was borrowed by the 
farmers from the Government on grain. In all this vast loan there 
was a loss of but $700,000, or about half of the interest due on the 
whole amount. The two first-named measures were temporary. The 
system of loans proved so successful that it was continued, and is 
still in force, to the profit of the Government and the advantage of 
the farmers. It was by these means that speculation in wheat was 
rendered by Government interference practically impossible in a 
country of a population of 130,000,000, which raises nearly 
400,000,000 bushels of wheat, of which 20 per cent. is surplus over 
and above the needs for domestic consumption. 

Russia has had in her own experience another instance of the 
possibility of Government control of a great food product. Each 
year the Minister of Finance fixes the amount of sugar which shall 
be produced in the empire, and sets the price at which it shall be 
sold. The average domestic consumption is about one billion pounds. 
This is announced as the legal limit of production which shall be put 
upon the market during the year. In addition to this it is allowed 
to manufacture 180,000,000 pounds more, which is placed in storage. 
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The one billion pounds, as it is sold, pays an excise tax of two and 
one-half cents a pound. If at any time, through increased demand, 
sugar becomes worth more than the price fixed by the Government, 
the 180,000,000 pounds in reserve is allowed to reach the market free 
of excise duty. If this does not supply the market at the legal 
price, the Government itself will buy from foreign countries enough 
sugar to supply the need for a bear influence upon the price. This 
has been done by Russia twice during the past ten years. This 
system, of course, precludes any export business in sugar, but the 
Russian Government does not believe that the exporting of sugar 
from Russia can be made profitable or advisable, so it does not 
encourage it. 

With this domestic experience in the Government control of the 
prices of great agricultural products, the Russian Government natu- 
rally turned its attention to the possible control of the wheat prices 
of the world. It was established to the satisfaction of the Depart- 
ment of Finance that the price of wheat was not entirely governed by 
the law of supply and demand at all times. For twenty-five years the 
fluctuations in the price of wheat had been noted, and their relations 
to the world’s supply and the world’s demand. From these figures 
certain facts were deduced. It was shown that from 1860 to 1883 
the construction of railroads brought new wheatfields nearer to dis- 
tant markets, thereby supplying these markets with grain at cheaper 
prices than could be done from Europe, where the high value of land, 
combined with the exhausted condition of the soil and necessity for 
fertilisers, did not allow the farmers to produce breadstuffs pro- 
fitably at prevailing prices. Low prices for wheat came in the latter 
part of the decade mentioned as a result of these changes in the 
channels of the world’s trade and the development of new bread- 
producing areas. 

From 1882 to 1893, the area of the cultivated land in the world 
increased only 5 per cent. The amount of crops gathered 
increased at about the same ratio. At the same time the popula- 
tion of the countries which are the consumers of wheat increased 
about 11 per cent., and the rate of per capita consumption of 
wheat rose steadily during the same period. The Russian Govern- 
ment claimed that these figures could mean but one thing ; not that 
there was over-production, but that artificial causes were responsible 
for the low price. The number of consumers had increased, the 
amount consumed by each one was greater, and the production of 
grain had not kept pace with this growth in demand by at least one- 
half. To the mind of the Russian Government official it appeared 
logical to conclude under these circumstances, that if the law of 
supply and demand governed prices, they should have been higher 
in 1893 than they were in 1883, but their Department of Statistics 
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assured them that this was not so, and that the Russian farmer 
received in 1893 only half as much for his wheat as he received in 
1883. 

The Russian Government was thoroughly satisfied that the pros- 
perity of all agricultural countries depended upon the farmer 
receiving good prices for his wheat; that the prevailing prices to the 
producer were governed to a large extent by manipulations of the 
market by speculators, who were interested in the farmer getting as 
little as possible for his wheat and the consumer paying the highest 
price he could be made to pay; that it was practical for a Govern- 
ment to attempt to control the price of wheat for the benefit of the 
farmers ; and that, as Russia and the United States produced 90 per 
cent. of the breadstuffs entering into international trade, effecting 
a combine, these two countries could fix the price of wheat in all the 
markets of the world. 

Russia also believed that while the prosperity of the farmer meant 
prosperity to the agricultural nations, it also meant prosperity to 
the whole world. When the farmer had money he bought goods; 
when a nation was prosperous it bought more of other nations. 
Therefore, while the prosperity which resulted from a high price for 
wheat would primarily benefit the United States, Russia, Roumania, 
and other wheat-growing countries, it would also benefit countries 
like England, the Netherlands, and Belgium, which had no wheat for 
sale, but which depended for their prosperity upon the sale of other 
goods to prosperous nations able to buy them. In brief, the con- 
tention of Russia was that no considerable part of the civilised world 
could remain prosperous long without bringing prosperity to all of 
it in the workings of the laws of compensation. Thus naturally 
came to pass the proposition made to the United States of America 
by the Russian Empire. 

Neither the memorandum of the Russian minister nor the reply 
of the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States convey any 
intimation of the details of this proposed international wheat corner, 
but upon the best Russian authority it can be stated that these 
details had been fully considered by the Russian Minister of Finance, 
and were ready for submission to the Government of the United 
States as soon as the latter country should signify its willingness to 
discuss them. The reply of the United States to the first overtures 
made by Russia was so conclusive, even to brusqueness, that it left 
no opening for more discussion. Hence the diplomatic record goes 
no further. The plan favoured by Russia would have applied to the 
two countries first entering into the agreement, and subsequently to 
all of the other wheat-exporting countries which, in self-defence, 
would soon have been forced to join the proposed great international 
wheat trust. 
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The scheme devised by the Russian Minister of Finance, which 
would have been presented to the United States for consideration 
had the suggested international conference been held, was bold but 
simple in its provisions. The two Governments were to enter the 
market as buyers of wheat at the stated price of one dollar per bushel. 
They were also to agree to sell this wheat at a price which would 
cover the original outlay, interest on the money invested, and the 
cost of doing the business. From the Russian point of view, this 
would have been included in a charge of a dollar and eight cents a 
bushel for all wheat sold. If the supply of wheat was such that 
foreign buyers could not pay the price, the two Governments were 
to absorb the surplus grain through banks or other agencies, and 
store it against a time when it might be needed to supply a deficiency 
in the crop. 

The theory underlying the scheme was that all the wheat of the 
world is now needed for food. With a guaranteed market at one 
dollar a bushel, no one could buy it anywhere for less, and all the 
wheat would still be sold to the consumers as now, except that the 
price could never go below the standing offer of the United States 
and Russian Governments. It is not believed by Russia that dollar 
wheat would mean any decrease in consumption anywhere, as the 
difference in price for the small quantity used by the individual con- 
sumer would not be appreciable, and wheat has many times before 
reached and exceeded the dollar point without decreasing the amount 
consumed. It is not believed, therefore, that under this plan either 
Government would ever need to become an actual purchaser, to 
maintain the price agreed upon, and on the theory that the higher 
the price of wheat the better it is for the wheat-producing countries, 
no concern would be felt for any fluctuations above the dollar 
mark. 

As Russia and the United States produce such a large percentage 
of the wheat of the world, the export wheat of all other countries 
would also keep the same level, varying only according to differences in 
cost of transportation to competitive markets. With the export price 
at least a dollar, domestic prices would be the same, and thus the 
action of Russia and the United States would raise the price of all 
the wheat in every wheat-growing country on the face of the earth. 
Mr. Morton has admitted that such a course might temporarily 
increase the price of wheat, but that in the end production would be 
so stimulated as to cause a vast over-production and consequent in- 
ability of the wheat-producing countries to control the product. The 
Russians answer this by saying that even if such over-production was 
possible, which they do not admit, it would be some time before it 
would be felt, and that if the time arrived when it was actually 
imminent, the Government price could be lowered so as to discourage 
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further expansion of the wheat area. They also agree with those 
economists who contend that the possible wheat area of the world 
has nearly reached its final limits, and that at the most the expansion 
of this area is a slow process, producing hardly perceptible effect 
upon the supply in relation to the demand, owing to the steady 
increase in population and the consuming power of the people of the 
earth. The Russians also instance the control of the oil supply of 
the world by a private trust as an example of what could be done 
with wheat by two great countries furnishing nearly all of the pro- 
duct and with unlimited financial and other resources. 

It is unlikely that the United States, within the life of the present 
generation at least, will seriously consider sucha plan. It is con- 
trary to the recognised principles of a republic which, theoretically at 
least, does not interfere with the business of the individual, fights 
shy of paternalism, and as a government of the people by all the 
people, denies that any one industry can hope for such specialised 
effort on its behalf. The possibilities of such a Government wheat 
trust as is proposed by Russia are startling. The wheat crop of the 
world in 1898 was 2,879,000,000 bushels. The price realised by the 
farmer is about fifty cents a bushel under ordinary conditions. 
Russia proposes to add nearly a billion anda half of dollars to the 
value of this wheat crop of the world. To the United States, pro- 
ducing 700,000,000 bushels, this would mean a gain of about 
$350,000,000 to the agricultural districts. To the Russian farmers, 
producing about 400,000,000 bushels, it would mean a yearly gain 
of $200,000,000, which would be nearly all net profit, as the con- 
sumption of wheat by the farmer bears small proportion to his 
production. On the other hand, to England, importing 125,000,000 
bushels of wheat, it would mean an increase of over $60,000,000 a 
year in her bread bill. The farmers of the United Kingdom would 
be benefited to the extent of 330,000,000 by the increased price for 
their wheat, but the Russian-American wheat trust would deal the 
English people the hardest blow of all. Upon France and Germany 
it would also fall heavily. So serious in fact would it be to the 
wheat-importing countries, that it would soon constitute a bond of 
international sympathy which would ally the great wheat-importing 
countries as against those exporting. In the first group would come 
England, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, and many other smaller countries. In the opposing group 
would be Russia, Austria, Roumania and all of North and South 
America. 

It is hardly probable that Russia and the United States could enter 
into such an alliance without a protest from England, France, and 
Germany. How far sucha protest would be carried, if made, it is 
difficult to say, but such a great danger, common to all the importing 
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countries, would bring them together for self-protection. It would 
end many international friendships and make new ones. It would 
disturb present trade balances. It would give tremendous impetus 
to domestic expansion to the wheat-growing countries, especially in 
Russia and South America. It would cause the wheat-eaters to hate 
the wheat-growers, and make good cause for war. 

The United States Government has refused to consider the pro- 
position. Russia expresses mild wonder at this lack of perception 
of what she considers a great opportunity, and still hopes for the 
conversion of her great agricultural rival into an ally. The agrarian 
party in the United States has already demanded Government aid 
for the farmers as some compensation for the protective tariff levied 
for the benefit of manufacturers. By no one measure could an 
agrarian party in power do more to appeal to the imagination of its 
supporters than by turning a friendly ear towards the advances of 
Russia for the formation of such a wheat corner, beside which the 
most extensive operations in “the street ” to-day are but child’s play. 


J. D. WuHeLrpLey. 
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“THe whole story of the Scottish Reformation, hatched in purchased 
treason and outrageous intolerance, carried out in open rebellion 
and ruthless persecution, justified only in its indirect results, is per- 
haps as sordid and disgusting a story as the annals of any European 
country can show.” Thus writes Professor York Powell. I would 
not be thought to accept his brief verdict without qualification. The 
Reformation in Scotland would have been impossible but for the 
honour and courage of men and women who faced a degrading death 
rather than disguise their beliefs. Others, like Knox, who now evaded 
and now faced danger, were indeed intolerant, vituperative, pre- 
judiced, fierce, and arrogant; but they worked for a cause in 
which they implicitly believed, against the, to them, incredible doc- 
trines, and to all men intolerable practice of a national Church ruined 
from within. Courage and personal honesty, personal purity of 
private life, were on the side of the preachers, without whom the 
venal politicians would have intrigued in vain. Thus the story is 
not all ‘sordid and disgusting.” 

The period of the Scottish Reformation, and of Mary Stuart’s 
residence in Scotland, is the old battle-ground of controversy. As 
early as 1665 many Scots laughed at the destructiveness of the 
Reformers, thinking it an act of madness. So we learn from Mr. 
Crawford’s new edition of an early journal by Lord Fountainhall 
(Scottish History Society). In the last century Hume, and Hailes, 
and Bishop Keith opposed the popular tradition of the Reformation. 
In our own century Tytler, and Hill Burton, and Mr. Hume Brown 
have displayed impartiality, not going to the lengths of the learned 
but rather prejudiced McCrie. Some of these writers, notably Keith 
and Tytler, dealt with the difficult and scattered and uncalendared 
State papers and MSS. of the period, as did Mr. Froude, not always 
with accuracy, as we shall see. Now most of these papers are calen- 
dared, copious abstracts are printed, and we have to welcome Mr. 
Bain’s second volume of the Calendar of Scottish Papers, from 1547 
to 1569. To Mr. Bain, as to other workers in this arduous task, we 
owe the sincerest gratitude. Yet there may be an excuse for certain 
criticisms. Mr. Thorpe’s work (1858) was, as Mr. Bain says, rather 
“a Catalogue than a Calendar.” Even the Calendar of State Papers 
of Henry VIII, by Dr. Brewer and Mr. James Gairdner, even the 
Foreign Calendar of Elizabeth, by Father Stevenson, are no substi- 
tutes for the MSS. themselves. Important little facts may be, and 
are, omitted or distorted in abstracts, however careful; and where 
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the exact spelling and style of the originals are modernised, as is too 
common (I follow the practice here for the reader’s sake), statements 
may assume quite another colour. Topics from so large a collection 
may be chosen here and there, just as curious points occur. 

As one example of the way in which Mr. Bain’s Calendar enables 
is to correct an historian, and another Calendar maker, I select this 
curious case. Mr. Froude thus describes the ‘‘ Chase About Raid,” 
when, in August, 1565, Mary Stuart, just wedded to Darnley, was 
pursuing her hostile subjects, Murray, Glencairn, Chatelherault, and 
the rest. Mr. Froude writes: “ A fight was looked for at Hamilton, 
where a hundred gentlemen of her party determined to set on Murray 
in the battle, and either slay him or tarry behind lifeless.” He cites 
“Randolph to Cecil. September 4th.’’? 

Father Stevenson, in his Ca/endar, summarises this part of the same 
letter thus: ‘“ The Lord Murray repairs into England, as he wrote, that 
shall be the last refuge. If in the meantime any good be thought to be 
done, they will leave nothing unattempted that lies in their power. 
Murray repairs into England. One hundred gentlemen are deter- 
mined to set upon him in battle, wheresoever the Queen’s husband 
be, and either to slay him or tarry behind lifeless amongst them. 
Other devices there are to like effect. If this continue they trust not 
a little to the Queen’s (Elizabeth’s) support.’’? 

Who is the 4e upon whom a hundred gentlemen are to set, the /e 
against whom “other devices” are contrived? Mr. Froude says 
that Ae is Murray. Dr. Stevenson leaves it vague. Mr. Bain says 
that Ae is Darnley. “ For Murray’s repair to England, as I wrote, 
‘yt shalbe the laste refuge.’” Now, Father Stevenson puts “as /e 
wrote,” not “as J wrote.” “A. ec. gentlemen are determined to sette 
upon hym in the battayle self whearsoever the Queene’s howsbande be, 
and ether to slaye hym” (Mr. Bain adds in a note, “ Darnley ”) 
“or tarrie behynde lyveles amongeste them.” Other devices there 
are for this, as hard to be executed as the other. If this continue 
they trust not a little in the Queene’s Majesty’s support,” Eliza- 
beth’s.? 

Now, I cannot doubt that Mr. Bain is right. Randolph through- 
out is here describing, not the purposes of Mary, but of Murray and 
her other opponents. It is they who mean to set on or otherwise 
destroy Darnley; it is not Mary’s friends who intend to attack 
Murray. Mr. Froude went further. He writes: ‘“ Mary herself 
earried pistols” (how many ?) “in hand, and pistols at her saddle- 
bow. Her one peculiar hope was to encounter and destroy her 
brother ”»—Murray.* It reads as if she meant herself to pistol him! 
Mr. Froude’s authority is again Randolph, the English resident at 

(1) Froude, vii., 319. (2) Foreign Calendar, Elizabeth, vii., 448, 449. 
(3) Calendar, ii., 202. (4) Froude, vii., 318. 
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Mary’s Court. Now, what Mr. Bain makes Randolph says is: “ J take 
it for a tale, though constantly reported, that herself sometimes bears 
a ‘pystole,’ and had one in her hand when near Hamilton she looked 
to have fought.” Father Stevenson reads: “ It is reported that she 
sometimes bears a pistolet.”” Randolph really discredits the rumour 
which Mr. Froude makes him responsible for. Stevenson makes 
Randolph give it as a report; Mr. Bain shows that Randolph dis- 
credited the rumour. Mr. Froude offers it as a fact, and intensifies 
the fact out of his own fantasy, combining it with the statement that 
Mary’s “ one peculiar hope was to encounter and destroy her brother.” 
How superfluous is all this inflation. 

Take another case. In March, 1565, Bothwell, who had fled from 
prison (where he lay on the unsupported charge of the insane Arran), 
came over from France to Scotland. Mr. Froude writes : “ Suddenly, 
unlooked for and uninvited, the evil spirit of the storm, the Earl of 
Bothwell, reappeared at Mary’s Court. She disclaimed all share in his 
return ; he was still attainted ; yet there he stood—none daring to lift a 
hand against him—proud, insolent, and dangerous.””* This isa splendid 
example of Mr. Froude’s skill in narrative. But it is all pure fancy. 
We look into Mr. Bain’s Calendar, and the picture vanishes like a mist. 
Bothwell was wot “ attainted,” and he did not “ reappear at Mary’s 
Court,” and people did “dare to raise a hand against him.”” Randolph 
writes to Cecil (March 15th): “ The Queen altogether mislikes Both- 
well’s home-coming without her license, and has already sent a 
‘sergante of armes’ to summon him to underlie the law—which if he 
refuse to do, he shall be pronounced rebel.’ Bothwell, in fact, 
skulked among his Border ruffians, chiefly in Hermitage Castle, till 
he was summoned to trial on May 2nd. As Murray occupied the 
town with 6,000 men, Bothwell, by a retainer, the Laird of Riccar- 
toun, sent in a protest that he dared not appear, and he fled to 
France. He was in the very position to which, after Darnley’s 
murder, he reduced Darnley’s father, Lennox. He could not face 
thousands of armed and hostile men. 

What sentence was now passed on Bothwell? Behold the vague- 
ness of history! Dr. Hay Fleming is an historian whose state- 
ments I would accept blindfolded. The authority whom he prefers 
ought to be the best. He says that, on May 2nd, 1565, “ Bothwell 
had been denounced as a rebel and put to the horn ”—that is, out- 
lawed. He cites Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, i., 462*.2 But Randolph, 
on May 3rd, writes that Bothwell “‘ was condemned in the somme” 
(which means, I fancy, the sum of money that he was to pay as 
surety for appearance), “ but further the Queen would not the Justice 
Clerk should proceed,’ which “ occasioned talk ”’ against her.* Knox, 

(1) Froude, vii., 247. (2) Calendar, ii., 135. 
(3) Mary Queen of Scots, 359, note 29. (4) Calendar, ii., 152. 
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or rather his continuator, declares that Bothwell “ was not put to the 
horn, for the Queen continually bore a great favour towards him.” * 
Either Mary did not favour Bothwell and prevent his being outlawed, 
or, later, she did not call home an outlawed rebel, as in the report in 
Pitcairn. Even Mary cannot be guilty on both of two contradictory 
counts. 

To a mischievous spirit there is something exquisitely diverting in 
the partialities of historians. When they plead for poor Mary 
Stuart, one can understand the enchantment: it is that of a brave, 
beautiful, and unfortunate lady, however deeply guilty. But when 
historians fall much in love with that middle-aged Scottish Puritan, 
her brother Murray, how can we account for the charm? Murray 
thought that Ruthven was a sorcerer; he seems to be a sorcerer 
himself. Thus, in October, 1565, Murray was an exile in England. 
Elizabeth had supported his party of rebels with money, but she 
finally deserted them. Murray went from Newcastle towards Lon- 
don to see her, was stopped at Ware, but was allowed presently to 
proceed. Elizabeth had an idea. She would clear herself of all 
dealings with rebels. According to de Silva, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, she and Cecil secretly received Murray at night, and (he supposes) 
rehearsed with him a comedy to be played next day before the 
Trench ambassador, de Foix, and M. Mauvissiére. Now, Mr. Froude 
accepts this story; Dr. Hay Fleming, in his version of the occurrence, 
does not hint at its existence, though he gives the references. 

There are various accounts of what befell next day. Sir James 
Melville gives one, but he was not present at the play. De Silva 
gives another, based on what Elizabeth told him. Knox, or his 
continuator, has a third. But we shall cling to the English official 
report by the Privy Council, as summarised in Mr. Bain’s Calendar 
(ii., 227, 228). This variant was sent to Sir Thomas Smith for the 
consumption of the Court of France. On October 23rd (Mr. Froude 
says October 22nd) Murray was taken before Elizabeth, her whole 
Council, de Foix, and Mauvissiére. Murray, kneeling, asked 
Elizabeth to intercede with Mary for himself and his friends. 
Elizabeth said that it was very strange that a man in his case (a 
rebel) should come near her. But, as he was there, she would 
hear what defence he could make for refusing to attend Mary 
when summoned, for confederating against her, and for levying a 
force. If these stories were true, Elizabeth would “ put her helping 
hand ”’ to make Murray realise his guilt. He must answer “on the 
faith of a gentleman.” Murray said that he had not dared to 
appear at Mary’s summons, for fear of a plot to murder him. (He 
had received a safe-conduct for himself and eighty friends, as a 
matter of fact.) He and his friends had been outlawed, and had 


(1) Kuox, Laing, ii., 479. 
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skulked up and down with little more than eighty horse (at least in 
such strength they came to Dumfries); ‘choosing so to flee rather 
than to be a party against his sovereign.” Nothing here about the 
hundred gentlemen who were to set on Darnley; nothing about the 
thirteen hundred horse with which they occupied Edinburgh, trying 
to raise the townsfolk. They caused to strike or beat the drum, 
desiring all such men as would receive wages for the defence of the 
glory of God to come to their flag.! Finally Elizabeth “ very roundly 
told Murray that she would not, to be a prince of a world, main- 
tain any subject in any disobedience against the prince . . . and so 
brake of her speech any further with him.” 

Such is the official account in the Calendar. Now, Murray put 
up with all this, so as to blind the French spectators, though 
Elizabeth had really maintained him as a rebel. Just nine days 
before, on October 14th, Murray had written to Cecil that his action 
(his rebellion) would never have been undertaken save for promises 
of help in Elizabeth’s own handwriting, and from her Council.? 
Yet he now silently acquiesced in the astonishing falsehoods of 
Elizabeth. Dr. Hay Fleming writes: ‘“Sinfully silent Murray 
seems to have been under Elizabeth’s denunciation, staggered perhaps 
by her shameless audacity, and depressed by the bad fortune of his 
party.” He wisely doubts that Murray was tutored in his part, the 
night before, by Elizabeth and Cecil. Dr. Hay Fleming does not 
criticise this theory of de Silva; he passes it over in silence. His sen- 
tence, just cited, runs on, “ but, according to the continuator of Knox, 
after the French ambassador withdrew, he told her plainly enough 
that, whatever she had intended in her heart, her ambassador and 
familiar servants had promised in her name to assist them, and they 
had also her own handwriting in confirmation.’”*® We may suppose 
that de Silva’s theory of Murray’s “ coaching ” in his part is not as 
good as, or better, evidence, than Knox’s continuator’s tale of a 
conversation which nobody else reports. Here we may quote the 
continuator and ignore the ambassador. De Silva’s theory of the 
rehearsal, accepted by Mr. Froude, is a guess. 

Much more affected than Dr. Hay Fleming by the inexplicable 
fascinations of Murray, Mr. Froude actually transcends the limits 
which Heaven has set to the processes of the human intellect. Mr. 
Froude can believe in contradictory propositions. Credit quia 
impossibile. 

After telling us that Elizabeth sent for Murray, privily, and 
“arranged in a private interview the comedy which she was about 
to enact,” Mr. Froude observes that Murray “was evidently no 
consenting party to the deception.” * This is, perhaps, unique ! 

(1) Knox, ii., 49°. (2) Calendar, i?., 224. 
(8) Mary Queen of Svois, p. 368; Laing’s Ayox, i'., 513. 
(4) Froude, vii., pp. 344, 349. 
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Murray was, and also was not, a consenting party. All the Stuarts 
had “charm,” but Murray, whose sorceries make Mr. Froude believe 
contradictories, excelled the legitimate children of his house in post- 
humous fascination. It is strange! 

Taking points at random in Mr. Bain’s Calendar, I am now 
constrained to observe that the J/istory of Mr. Knox himself, yea, 
even when he was a witness to the facts, does not quadrate with the 
strict verity, but far otherwise. ‘The rigid minister’? was in the 
Castle of St. Andrews in the summer of 1547. He was with the 
murderers of Cardinal Beaton, who were holding the place in the 
interests of England against the Government of their country. In 
the end of July the Castle yielded toa French force, and Knox was 
sent to the galleys. 

Earlier, the position was this: the garrison of the Castle, the 
murderers, had promised to surrender the place, if, among other 
things, a Papal absolution for their crime could be obtained. 
According to Knox, on June 21st the Governor of Scotland (Arran) 
“presented an absolution to them” (the garrison) “as sent from 
Rome, containing, after the aggravation of the crime, this clause, 
Remittimus irremissibile—that is, ‘we remit the crime that cannot be 
remitted.’”? The garrison averred that this was unsatisfactory, and 
that “promise was not kept unto them.” But what does the 
‘alendar say? Why, that the Papal absolution arrived in April ! 
James Stewart writes to Wharton, on April 2nd, ‘“‘Combas, the 
Frenchman, brought in the Pope’s absolution to them that slew the 
Cardinal. They give the Governor good words, and say if he keeps 
to them, they will keep to him. But I am informed they say 
in quiet that they had liefer have a boll of wheat than all the Pope’s 
remissions, and so by no way can he have St. Andrews, although 
they have not declared him plainly, but allege against him fault in 
himself, for not keeping of his promise.”? So also says Knox, but 
he alters the date, and conceals the motives of the garrison. In 
short, Knox’s friends were at their usual game; perfidious themselves, 
they accuse others of perfidy: in March or April, not in June. 
Perhaps in June they did it again. 

Knox goes on to say that, on June 29th, twenty-one French 
galleys hove in sight, with “a skeife of an army.” Tor two days 
they battered the Castle from the sea, and had much the worse of it. 
They withdrew to Dundee, and, on July 19th, began to assail the 
Castle by land. On the last of July the Castle surrendered ; “the 
first twenty days they had many prosperous chances.” *® Now, this 
cannot be true, for news of the arrival of the French galleys at 
Tynemouth, far south of St. Andrews, did not reach London till 
July 16th. On July 23rd news came that the Castle was being 


(1) Knox, i. 203. (2) Calendar, i., 4, 5. (3) now, i., 203-205. 
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invested, and, allowing four days for news to travel, this brings us 
to July 19th, Knox’s date for the investment of the Castle by land. 
On August 5th Somerset told de Selve, the French ambassador, 
that the Castle had surrendered on the first day that the battery was 
erected.’ The galleons cannot have attacked St. Andrews by June 
30th, when, in fact, they cannot have arrived. 

These last are innocent errors, due to lapse of memory after a 
dozen years. But even when Knox was writing shortly after the 
events he had an ugly trick of saying that his opponents were men- 
dacious, when the error lay on his own part. Thus, in the end of 
June, 1559, when the Reformers had seized Edinburgh, Mary of 
Guise, from Dunbar, issued a proclamation. She complained that the 
Lords, under pretence of religion, have risen in rebellion. To pacify 
them she had offered freedom of conscience for all, and a Parliament 
in January. “This was a manifest lie,’ says Knox. She had 
also offered to let Edinburgh choose its own religion. Yet the con- 
gregation, says Mary, prove that they are merely rebels, for (1) they 
daily intrigue with England, (2) they have seized the stamps at the 
Mint, (3) they have “intrometted with our Palace of Holyrood 
house.” Knox replies, “there is never a sentence of the narrative 
true,” except that his party had seized the stamps to prevent the 
striking of bad coin.2? Now, what says the Calendar? Why, as to 
Mary of Guise’s religious concessions, Kirkcaldy tells Percy, on June 
25th, “that the Regent is like to grant his party all they desire, 
which in part she has offered already.” Next, both Kirkcaldy and 
Knox had been intriguing with England,® though Knox here denies 
the fact. Kmox later forgets his denial, and confesses the truth.* 

But a more extraordinary example of godly lack of veracity 
occurs. On July 23rd, 1559, an arrangement was made between 
Mary of Guise and her rebels. Knox says, “ After long talking, 
certain heads were drawn up by us which we desired to be granted.” 
In sum these were :— 

1. That none of their party should be molested at law for their 
recent practices, till controversies were decided by a Parliament 
beginning on January 10th, 1560. 

2. That idolatry (Catholic rites) should not be erected where now 
it is suppressed. 

3. That preachers should nowhere be molested. 

4. That Edinburgh should not be garrisoned. 

5. That Mary’s French auxiliaries should be sent away, “at a 
reasonable day,” and no more introduced save by consent of 
Parliament. : 

These terms were refusel by Mary’s negotiators. Others, infinitely 


(1) Correspondance de de Selve, p. 178. (2) Knox, i., 368-365. 
(3) Calendar, i., 216, 218. (4) now, ii., 22 
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more favourable to her cause, were settled on by both parties. 
Knox says, “ But then our articles were altered, and another form 
disposes as follows.” He then gives a list of eight articles (those 
finally accepted), and writes, ‘‘This alteration in words and order 
was made without knowledge and consent of those whose counsel 
we had used in all cases before.” This means that he and the other 
preachers were not consulted. But next day Knox’s party had the 
amazing impudence to publish, not the terms really agreed to, but 
their own set of rejected terms, with the last omitted, as the final 
arrangement! The Papists, who knew the facts, criticised this 
almost incredible act of bad faith, “to which we replied . . . that 
we proclaimed nothing which was not finally agreed upon in word 
and promise between us and those with whom the treaty was made, 
whatsoever their scribes had after written, who in very deed had altered, 
both in words and sentences, our articles as they were first con- 
ceived . . .” Yet Knox himself admits that his party suppressed 
two articles favourable to the Catholic clergy. Moreover, the real 
terms of agreement actually exist. They are in the Calendar, vol.1., 
231. And, that there may be no chance of mistake, Kirkcaldy 
repeats the real articles of treaty in a letter to Cecil of July 24th." 
Thus Knox, in his History, befogs the reader as to what terms 
were really granted, and cynically declares that “ we” accused the 
opponents’ scribes of forgery.” This is the man who constantly 
charges Mary of Guise with treachery, perfidy, and lying, while 
his accusations are repeated, and sometimes even intensified, by our 
modern historians. It is probable that Mary of Guise would take 
any advantage she could without much scruple. But it is certain 
that this was done by her godly opponents. 

An old point of dispute is again raised by Mr. Bain’s Calendar, 
and by the preface to his second volume. nox did not write the 
history of the murder of Riccio in 1566. That part of the History 
is by a continuator, using Knox’s papers. However, in his own work, 
under the year 1559, Knox in 4 marginal note says, “ to Davy was 
delivered the Great Seal.” Knox’s editor, Mr. Laing, observes that 
“public records furnish no evidence to show that David Riccio ever 
was entrusted with the Great Seal.”* Knox himself (under 1543) 
talks of Lord Ruthven as the man “ that prudently gave counsel to 
take just punishment upon that knave Davie.” He later writes, 
“that poltroon and vile knave, Davie, was justly punished.” * Thus 
Knox undeniably regarded a peculiarly base and cruel murder as a 
just punishment. But was Knox a consenting party to the deed, 
or even aware of it, before it was done? The point is of the very 
slightest importance, as regards Knox’s character. Thinking the 

(1) Crlndar, i., 233, 234. (2) Knox, *., 376-381. 
(3) Knor,i, 446. On this point see Hay Fleming, pp. 3£6, 387. 
(4) Anox, i., 235, 
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murder an act of justice, there was no reason in the world why he 
should not have consented to it beforehand, except for the avoidance 
of scandal. Even then, even partisans might not think that a 
person inspired by “ the Spirit of God” should be concerned in a 
deed of blood. De Quadra, the clerical Spanish ambassador, expresses 
this scruple in his own case. Knox was quite acute enough to see 
that this objection was, rather illogically, entertained by many 
persons of both creeds. The godly conspirators had no less of the 
wisdom of the serpent. They were apt to consult the preachers, 
but it is, d priori, probable that they did not do so on this occasion. 

Tytler was of the opposite opinion. He found, pinned on to a 
letter of Randolph’s, of March 21st, a list of the persons “ consenting 
to the death of David.” The paper is not in Randolph’s hand, 
but .n that of some clerk, and is endorsed by the clerk of Cecil, 
who dates it “ Marti’, 1565.” Randolph’s own letter is authentic ; 
the precise date and source of the document attached to it are 
unknown. The persons named in it as consenting are Ruthven, his 
son, Morton, Lyndsay, Lethington, and nine Protestant lairds. “All 
these were at the death of Davy ...” Then, a line lower, appear, 
“ John Knox, John Craig, Preachers.” As nobody knows who wrote 
this paper, or when, or on what authority, it is of not the slightest 
value as proof that Knox was privy beforehand to the murder of 
Darnley. He may have heard of it, and been acquainted with the 
earlier plan of the conspirators to seize and hang Riccio, perhaps 
after some pretext of holding a revolutionary tribunal. It may be 
so; but no evidence that would serve to hang a cat on is known 
to exist. 

The worse side of Knox has been made apparent in all these trans- 
actions. Buta very unfair and foolish conception of the Reformer 
would that be which regarded him merely as intolerant, prejudiced, 
cynical, and unscrupulous. His was indeed the faith that can move~ 
mountains, not, of course, in the way of material miracles. To these- 
he laid no claim. Asa prophet he believed in his own powers, and, 
by the way, the Calendar shows that his belief was, in one case, a 
delusion, if not worse. The odd little point does not seem to have 
been hitherto noticed. On May 7th, 1560, Mary of Guise, a dying 
woman, was in Edinburgh Castle, and thence watched, says Knox, 
the English assault on Leith, then held by her French auxiliaries. 
Knox avers that she transgressed the Homeric rule “not to boast 
over dead men.” Seeing the white stripped bodies of the fallen, she 
cried : ‘“‘ Yonder are the fairest tapestry that ever I saw... .” Knox 
heard of this, and therefore preached against her, saying, “that God 
would revenge that contumely done to His image . . . even in such 
as rejoiced thereat. And the very experience declared that he was 
not deceived; for within few days thereafter (yea, some say that 
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same day) began her belly and loathsome legs to swell, and so con- 
tinued, till that God did execute his judgment, upon her.” Here, 
indeed, was ‘a prediction, cruel smart.’ Unluckily for Knox’s 
supernormal claims, and, perhaps, for his honesty, the prophecy 
was made after the event. The Calendar proves this damaging 
circumstance. 

On April 29th, eight days before the assault on Leith, Mary of 
Guise wrote to the commander of that fortress: ‘‘ My health is 
better, but I am still lame, and have a leg that assuageth not 
from swelling. If any lay his finger on it, it goeth in as into 
butter. You know there are but three days for the dropsy in this 
country.” ? 

Now, as Knox had informants within the castle (otherwise he 
could not have heard the report of Mary’s speech about the 
corpses) he may very well have known about Mary’s swollen leg. 
Her lameness must kave been visible to all. Moreover, Mary’s 
ciphered letter, with the reference to her leg, was intercepted and 
deciphered by Knox’s party! Thus Knox may easily have “ pro- 
phesied on velvet,” as Cleveland says about Norna of the Fitful 
Head. If this was not so, if he did not know what his friends 
knew well, still, Mary’s illness was of several days’ standing, and 
neither coincided with nor followed on the denunciation of Knox. 
This kind of premonition would not satisfy the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

I have insensibly glided back to the less alluring, less honest 
aspect of Knox! It remains certain that his courage (all the more 
creditable as it sometimes required an effort of faith to screw it 
to the sticking point) actually made the Reformation. Without 
Knox, who had no mercenary motives, the venal lords and “ rascal 
multitude’? would have flinched time after time, as at Perth, and 
after the flight of the Congregation from Edinburgh. Moreover, 
had he been heard, though Protestant persecution would have been 
much more stringent, still the Kirk, the poor, and the schools would 
have been fairly endowed out of church lands. By no fault of 
Knox’s this plan proved to be ‘‘a devout imagination.” We are 
left to conjecture whether Knox’s great qualities could have existed 
without his defects. Ninian Winzett,a poor Catholic schoolmaster 
driven out of place, had a faith as fixed, a courage as high as that of 
Knox, whom he dared to oppose and confute. But Winzett was a 
courteous gentleman, a controversialist almost of Pascal’s ironical 
urbanity and acuteness. He could not stay, nor could he have 
produced a revolution. That needed a man of Knox’s iron mould. 

After setting forth these fragments from so rich a banquet, may 
I “hint a fault” in Mr. Bain’s Calendar ? 

(1) Hnox, ii., 67, 68. (2) Calendar, 1., 389, 390. 
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He professedly does not give documents when they have been printed 
by the Historical MSS. Commission, or by Haynes, Murdin, Forbes, 
Keith, and so forth. But surely he ought to have indicated the 
existence and the printed sources of these papers, as they occur in 
chronological sequence. This would have saved much trouble to the 
reader of the Calendar. Summaries of, or, at least, references to a// the 
known documents, in chronological series, are what we had almost a 
right to expect. But the gift is already great, and how amusing and 
instructive it is to find, in one case, that Mr. Froude writes “ with” 
in a quotation where Mr. Bain writes “ without” !* The difference 
is not inconsiderable. Again, Mr. Froude cites from a letter of 
Bedford’s (October 5th, 1565) a phrase of Mary’s: “she said she 
would hear of no peace till she had Murray’s or Chastelherault’s 
head.” This truculent expression is omitted in Mr. Bain’s Calendar 
but is in the manuscript. So, though Mr. Frederic Harrison 
may regret and condemn it, we are driven back on the manuscript 
sources. Jven the Calendar enables us to doubt another picturesque 
passage of Mr. Froude. Her rebels retreated into England, “the 
Queen of Scots following in hot pursuit, glared across the frontier 
at her escaping prey, half tempted to follow them and annihilate 
the petty guard of the English commander. ...’* For all this, 
Mr. Froude quotes “Bedford to Cecil, October 13th,” citing the 
words, “I fear they will break with us, from words which she had 
used, and we are all unprovided.” 

Mr. Bain does not give this letter: Father Stevenson does, and only 
makes Bedford say, as again on October 14th, that Mary is at Dumfries 
** with 6,000 men, both very unwilling and unserviceable.” In fact, 
Mary was at Dumfries on October 13th. If she “ glared across the 
frontier” it was from a considerable distance. On October 14th she 
set out towards Edinburgh.® If Mr. Froude did not imagine Bed- 
ford’s words, then Father Stevenson’s Calendar is sadly incomplete. 
Verily we are driven back, for all our Calendars, on to most crabbed 
manuscripts ! 


A. Lana. 


(1) Calendar, ii., p. 224; Murray to Cecil; Froude, vii., 341. 
(2) Froude, vii., 338. (3) Foreign Calendar, Elizabeth, vii., 492. 
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THE ARMAMENTS OF SEVEN NAVIES.? 


My previous paper (see the July Forrnicutiy) compared the ships 
in the Navies of Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Italy, 
United States, and Japan, upon the basis of the fighting-weight of 
the ships—adjusted by a method that depreciates the effective value 
of each ship as its age increases. 

This method of depreciating the fighting value of a ship according 
to its age was found to treat the British Navy somewhat more 
severely, by way of depreciating its effective value, than several of 
the other navies. Despite this fact, the practical conclusion reached 
in my previous paper was that, after depreciating the value of ships in 
accordance with their ages, Great Britain remains with a fighting 
weight of ships equal to 1,547,000 tons; the combined fighting 
weight of the ships of France, plus Russia, plus Germany, being only 
1,222,000 tons. 

On the present occasion, I shall make a series of comparisons, as 
regards the seven navies, Lased upon their Armaments. This second 
basis of comparison has been very complex in the successive stages of 
the work which have preceded the summary Tables now to be shown. 
The recent Admiralty Returns of 91 foolscap pages is merely a list 
of ships without summaries, and it was necessary to extract from that 
list, and to classify into many groups, the twenty-eight thousand odd 
guns which are, I have found, included in the Navies of the Seven 
Sea Powers. 

During these preliminary stages of the work, I devised various 
methods of cross-checking each stage, and every part of the whole 
investigation was done by me, personally. Given that the recent 
Admiralty Return be accurate—and one has no reason to think it is 
not accurate—I can guarantee the accuracy of the results that have 
been obtained. 

First, I show for each of the Seven Navies a condensed summary 
Table of each Navy’s Armament. 


(1) Copyright by John Holt Schooling, 1900. 
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TABLE A.-—Tue ARMAMENT OF THE Britis Navy. 
RECENT ADMIRALTY RETURN OF VESSELS BUILT AND BUILDING. 
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Class of Gun. 





Breech-loading guns—- 
10-inch to 16°25-inch. 
4-inch to 9°2-inch . 


Total DBreech-loading guns | 
Quick-firing guns— 
4-inch to 6-inch 7 
12-pounders. . . . 
Smaller Q.-F. and 
machine guns . . 
Total Quick-firing guns . 
Muzzle-loading guns— 
7-inch to 1U-inch. . 
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31: 432 | 66 377 | 346 1,534 
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RECENT ADMIRALTY RETURN OF VESSELS BUILT AND BUILDING. 
e : : : 7 oo — 7 Pro a | _ =a | 
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Class of Gun. Battle- | ant Vessele and Torpedo _ all 
ships. Protected | Armoured, ese Buats, Vessels. 
Cruisers. —— Destroyers. 
sreech-loading guns— | 
10°8-inch to 16°5-inch 135 — 16 — — | 151 
4-inch to 9°5-inch . 58 66 196 — — | 320 
Total Breech-loading guns 193 66 212 > — | 471 
Quick-firing guns— 
4-inch to 65-inch . 319 512 17 3 — 851 
12-pounders . Se —_— _ —_ — we — 
Smaller Q.-F. and 
machine guns . . 826 1,018 268 206 484 2,802 
Total Quick-firing guns . 1,145 1,530 85 209 484 | 3,653 
Muzzl -loading guns... uns mai —_ _ | aaa 
Torpedo-tubks . . . . 131 179 21 50 547 928 | 
Total Armament . . 1,469 | 1,775 518 259 «1,031 | 5,052 | 
| Number of Vessels . . 35 60 29 27 278 429 | 
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TABLE C.—TuE ARMAMENT OF THE RussIAN Navy. COMPILED FROM THE 
RECENT ADMIRALTY RETURN OF VESSELS BoILT AND BUILDING. 
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TABLE D.—THE ARMAMENT OF THE GERMAN Navy. 
RECENT ADMIRALTY RETURN OF VESSELS BUILT AND BUILDING. 
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Breech-loading guns— | 
10°2-inch to 12-inch . 48 16 | 11 —_—- |; — 75 
6-inch to 9°6-inch. . 32 | ll | 140 — — 183 
Total Breech-loading guns | 80 27 151 -- ~~ 258 
: ; 
Quick-firing guns— | 
4°2-inch to 9°4-inch . 200 | 200 58 | — | — 458 
12-pounders. . . . —- | = _— —_- | — — 
Smaller Q.-F. and | 
machine guns . .| 596 | 403 245 105 188 1,537 
Total Quick-firing guns .| 796 603 303. | 105 188 | 1,995 
| Muzzle-loading guns . |; — — —- | — — 
| Torpedo-tubes | 126 76 51 37 321 611 
Total Armament . | 1,002 | 706 505 142 | 509 | 2,864 
Number of Vessels 25 22 35 17 113 212 
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TABLE E.—TuHE ARMAMENT OF THE ITALIAN Navy. COMPILED FROM THE 
RECENT ADMIRALTY RETURN OF VESSELS BUILT AND » BUILDING. 


























































































































In | 
I Unprotected | In | 
I Agmquaed Craleers, | ES or ag In - 
Class of Gun Battle Cruisers |Coast Defence) a S| Small all 
, a and Vesse! | Torpedo | Vessels 
ships. Protected | Armoured, — | Boats, | ' 
} Cruisers. oe om | | 
Breech-loading guns— 
10-inch to 17-inch. 50 14 — — = | @ 
¥ 6-inch and 8-inch. . 8 68 — — — | 76 
Total Breech-loading guns} 58 | 82 | _ — — | 
Quick-firing guns— 
3-inch to S-inch . .{| 256 222 6 20 — | 806 
12-pounders. . . .| — _— — — —- | — 
Smaller Q.-F. and | | 
Fi machine guns . .| 476 378 23 188 222 | 1,287 
Total Quick-firing guns. | 732 600 29 | 208 222 1,791 
Muzzle-loading guns— | | | 
py git eae rr 4), — ~- _— — | 4 
Torpedo-tubes . . . «| 75 | 77 1 95 25 | 578 
Total Armament . . . 869 | 759 30 303 547 | 2,508 
t i | 
4 Number of Vessels , . | 19 | 25 3 26 154 | 227 
TABLE F.—Tur ARMAMENT OF THE UNITED STATES Navy. COMPILED FBOM 
THE RECENT ADMIRALTY RETURN OF VESSELS BUILT AND BUILDING. 
In | 
In 
I U tected 
In Armoured C Cruisers, a i og a. In 
} Class of Gun Battle- as Vs ar land se all 
. , d Vv | Torped 
ships. Protected p. = } Soy Veseels. 
Cruisers. ~ — Destroyers. 
Breech-loading guns— 
10-inch to 15-inch. . 62 _ 59 ne GEN 121 
6-inch and 8-inch. . 28 106 18 —_ j|— 182 
Total Breech-loading guns| 120 106 ee i ae 303 
‘ Quick-firing guns— | | 
d 4-inch to 6-inch . . 172 212 56 |; — | = 440 
12-pounders. . . . — 30 — 32 |, — 62 
Smaller Q.-F. and 
machine guns . .| 475 435 193 99 | 87 | 1,289 
Total Quick-firing guns . 647 | 677 249 131 | 87 | 1,791 
Muzzle-loading guns. . — -- — ~- —- |-- 
Torpedo-tubes » . . 46 64 6 40 74 | 230 
Total Armament. . .| 813 | 847 332 «| «(171 161 | 2,324 
Number of Vessels . . 16 | 26 30 20 | 30 | 122 
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TABLE G.—THE ARMAMENT OF THE JAPANESE NAvy. COMPILED FROM THE 


RECENT ADMIRALTY RETURN OF VESSELS BUILT AND BUILDING. 


| 





In 












































: In 
In Unprotected ? | 
| Tn Armoured . neg se : ca ae atin In | 
Class of Gun. Battle. | “raisers (Voew | _ and Torpedo | v2 | 
ships. _ = eeeess Torpedo ee Vessels. | 
Protected Armoured, oat Boats. | 
Cruisers. | and Special * 
| Wesesla. Destroyers 
—_—_ Oe a Ri: 
Breech-loading guns— 
10-inch to 12°5-inch . 28 9 3 a — | 40 
4:7-inch to 9°4-inch . — | 2 67 —- _ 70 
Total Breech-loading guns 28 12 70 _- ~- 110 
99 
Quick-firing guns— 
47-inch to 8-inch. . SO | 244 5 2 a= 331 
12-pounders. . . . — — — 12 — 12 
Smaller Q.-F. and | 
machine guns . . 182 378 101 64 100 825 
Total Quick-firing guns . 262 622 106 78 100 1,168 
Muzzle-loading quns . SS — = ae 
Torpedo-tubes . 2... 33 89 12 29 151 314 
7 
Total Armaments. . . 323 723 188 107 251 1,592 
Number of Vessels . . 7 3 23 13 is i 58 114 | 








My chief object in preparing these summary Tables A to G has 
been to so group the various guns that without letting the summaries 
be too diffuse they should yet give to us a degree of gun-detail that 
shall be really useful as a basis for comparing the Navies upon the 
score of their Armaments. 

No one knows how our Navy, for example, really stands when 
compared with the Navies of France plus Russia in the matter of 
guns. It is not possible to know this unless by some such exhaustive 
investigation of the crude material as that which has now been made 
made, as I believe, for the first time. There may, possibly, be in the 
archives of the Admiralty a comparative investigation of guns such 
as here presented, but if so, no such records have been published. 

Personal anxiety, as much as anything, caused me to tackle this 
formidable job, for it has always been absolutely impossible to get any 
clear idea of how our Navy stands, as compared with other Navies, 
from the scanty and quite superficial notices that usually appear in 
the newspapers, whenever one of the periodic Admiralty Returns on 
Fleets is issued. 

Looking at Tables A and G, which show the armament of each 
Power arranged upon a plan that is in each instance identical, we 
notice, for one thing, that muzzle-loading guns are present only in the 
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Navies of Great Britain and Italy. We have 340 of these guns, 
7-inch to 16-inch guns, and Italy has four 17-5-inch monsters. 

From time to time one reads in the papers that our ships are armed 
with obsolete muzzle-loading guns, and in default of any exact know- 
ledge about these guns, an uneasy feeling is sometimes excited. As 
a matter of fact, we have only 340 of these guns in the huge total of 
10,240 guns which arm our ships. Moreover, none of our modern 
ships has a single muzzle-loading gun; the most lately launched ship 
that carries a muzzle-loading gun is the battle-ship Ajax, launched 
in 1880. 

By the light of the facts just stated, and of those we shall come to 
later, one is not able to attach any real importance to the muzzle- 
loading gun bogey. 

Notice, also, as you glance at Tables A to G, that the British 
Navy has 1,018 twelve-pounder quick-firing guns in her grand total 
of 7,454 quick-firing guns. Of these formidable guns Russia has 
only 57, the United States 62, and Japan 12; none of the other 
Powers has any of these fine guns, which, by the way, are to be put 
in large numbers on every one of our battle-ships now building—12 
to 18 of them on each ship. Also, all of our armoured cruisers now 
building have 10 to 14 of these 12-pounder quick-firing guns— 
usually 14. 

The 12-pound projectiles from these guns will stop a torpedo boat, 
without having to hit a vital part of the boat. They have been 
introduced to replace the 6-pounders and the 3-pounders, as the 
projectiles from these smaller guns would not stop a torpedo boat 
unless actually hitting a vital part of the approaching torpedo boat. 

As regards the 4°7-inch quick-firing guns, famous at Ladysmith, 
I find that we have 442 of them, mostly on our cruisers. Of these 
guns the other Navies have :— 


47-inch Q.-F. Guns. 


France ‘ P ‘ ‘ R . none 
Russia j ‘ ‘ . ' i 68 
Germany . ; ‘ , , . none 
Italy . ‘ . , ‘ : - 223 
United States. , ‘ ‘ , 8 
Japan , : ‘ : . - 


It does not, of course, necessarily follow that those Navies are ill- 
supplied with guns who have none or few of these 4:7 guns. I 
mention the above facts as being interesting just now, and by way of 
suggesting that we can spare a few of these 442 47-inch quick-firing 
guns to do duty on land—when Jack asks the captain for a liberty- 
day ashore “ to go a-shootin’ with them sojers! ”’ 

Looking at Table H, we see some very interesting results. 
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TABLE 


H. 


THE ARMAMENTS OF SEVEN NAVIES. 


SHOWING FOR EACH OF THE SEVEN NAVAL POWERS THE NUMBER OF GUNS 
OF EACH CLASS IN THE ToTAL ARMAMENT OF EACH PoWER. 





United | 





























‘ pune 5,052 | 
| 








Class of Gun. —_ | Frames. Russia. Germany. Italy. | Btates. | Japan. 
3reech-loading guns— | | | 
10-inch to 17-inch 205} 151] 125 75 | 64 121; 40 
4-inch to 9°6-inch . 707 | 320] 268 183 76; 182 70 | 
Total Breech-loading guns. | 912| 471} 393 258 140] 303 | 110 
j { 
Quick-firing guns— | | 
3-inch to 9'4-inch . ./1,630| 851 364 458 | 504) 440/ 331 
12-pounders . . .« .{1,018| — | 57 _ — | 62) lk 
Smaller Q.-F. and | 
machine guns . 4,806 | 2,802 | 2,168 | 1,537 | 1,287 | 1,289 | 825 
Total Quick-firing guns 7,454 | 3,653 2,589 | 1,995 1,791 | 1,791 | 1,168 
i } 
Muzzle-loading guns— 
7-inch to17-5-inch. .| 340) — | — — | 4 o—/— 
Torpedo-tubes . - | 1,534; 928; 625 611 | 573; 230] 314) 
| | | 
} 1 
Total Armaments 3,607 2,864 | 2,508 | 2,324 | 1,592 | 


} 


Example.—Great Britain has 7,454 Quick-firing guns, her total Armament being 
10,240 guns. 


The most striking fact in Table H is the huge gun-majority we 


have over any other Power. 


We can throw away our 340 muzzle- 


loading guns and then nearly double France’s total of 5,052 guns. 
Notice, by the way, that the total armament of each Power gives 
the following order of precedence to the Powers :— 


. France. 
. Russia. 


or He CO 8D 


. Italy. 
6. United 
7. Japan. 


Great Britain. 


. Germany. 


States. 


This order of precedence differs somewhat from that brought out in 
my previous paper, and which was based upon the fighting-weight of 


the several Navies after adjustment by age of the ships. 


of precedence was :— 


1. Great Britain. 


2. France. 
3. Russia. 
4. United 


6. Italy. 
. Japan. 


States. 


5. Germany. 


That order 
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Table J shows, very succinctly, the number of guns of each class 
per 100 guns of all sorts that are possessed by each of the seven Naval 
Powers. 


TABLE J. 
SHOWING, FOR EACH OF THE SEVEN NAVAL PoWERS, WHAT ARE THE PRO- 
PORTIONS, PER HUNDRED GUNS POSSESSED, OF EACH CLASS OF GUN IN 
THE ToTAL ARMAMENT OF EACH PowER. 





| United | 
































Class of Gun, | Britain, (France. Russia. (Germany. Italy. | States. Japan. | 
Breech-loading guns— —_ | 
10-inch to 17-inch . .| 2°0| 3-0 b) 26 2:6; 52 | 2°5 | 

4-inch to 9°6-inch | 69} 63) 74) 64, 30) 78) 4:4 | 

Total Breech-loading guns. | 89} 93) 109) 90) 56) 13:0] 69) 
Quick-firing guns— | | | | | | 

3-inch to 9°4-inch . 5° 16°8; 10°1} 16:0; 20:1; 18-9 20°8 

12-pounders . . . .| lOO} — Bi ws | oe | OF] 8 

Smaller Q.-F. and | 

machine guns 46°9| 55°5| GO1| 53°7 | 51:3) 55°5) 51°8 

Total Quick-firing guns. | 72°8| 72:3| 71°8| 69°7| 71-4] 77:1! 73-4 
Muzzle-loading guns— | | 
7-inch to 17°5-inch . 33); — — | — | oj; — — | 
Torpedo-tubes. . . 15-0} 184) 173) 213 | 22°83) 99) 19°7 | 
Total Armaments . . . 100°0 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 ; 100-0 











Example.—72°8 per cent. of Great Britain’s guns are Quick-firing guns. 


This Table J is specially instructive. 

We see, for example, that the most numerous gun in each Navy is 
that which comes under the head “ Smaller Quick-firing and Machine 
Guns.” This is, of course, a result that we should expect, and it is 
interesting to see that Great Britain has the smallest percentage of 
these “smaller quick-firing guns, &c.,” our percentage being 46-9 as 
compared with Russia’s very large percentage of 60-1. No fewer than 
60 guns out of every 100 guns that the Russian Navy possesses are 
these “ smaller quick-firing and machine guns” ! 

’ We have plenty of quick-firing guns, but they are bigger ones. 
For instance, if we merge in one total the first two lines of quick- 
firing guns in Table J, we see that these larger quick-firing guns 
make up 25°9 per cent. of our total armament (15:9 plus 10-0), the 
nearest approach to this figure being Japan’s figure of 21-6 per cent. 
(18:9 plus 2-7). 

I suggest that it is satisfactory to find that we have in our Naval 
armament a much larger proportion of big quick-firing guns than 
France or Russia has, as well as a much larger actual number of 


these guns. 
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Taking all quick-firing guns, without distinction of size, we have 
72°8 of them in every 100 guns in our Navy. The United States 
has 77:1 per cent. of quick-firing guns, but, as already stated, they 
have a larger preponderance of the less valuable ‘‘ smaller quick-firing 
guns, &e.” 

Table J shows that if we omit our muzzle-loading guns from 
the account, we have a smaller proportion of the biggest class of gun 
than is possessed by any other Navy; but we have, of course, a large 
actual majority even of these big breech-loading guns (see Table H), 
which shows that we have 205 guns of the biggest type, as compared 
with France’s 151; all these very big guns are on our battle-ships. 

Reverting to Table J, we see that, as regards breech-loading guns 
in the second line, “ 4-inch to 9-6-inch,” our percentage of these 
guns to our total armament is 6:9. Of all breech-loading guns we 
have 8-9 in every 100 guns of all kinds that we possess, the largest 
figure in the other Navies being Japan’s percentage of 13-0 breech- 
loading guns in every 100 guns that Japan possesses. 

Finally, and as regards Table J, perhaps the most important feature 
of it is the very satisfactory fact that no fewer than 25-9 per cent. 
(15-9 plus 10-0) of all our guns are quick-firing guns of importance 
—not merely “smaller quick-firing guns and machine guns.” 


TABLE K. 

SHOWING FOR. EACH CLASS OF GUN SEPARATELY, AND FOR ALL CLASSES OF 
GUNS COMBINED, THE NUMBER OF TIIESE GUNS THAT ARE POSSESSED 

BY THE SEVEN NAVAL POWERS. 














| Power. pedis . ‘t ri oe " vai — 7 =e 4 of 

| | Guns. Guns, Guns. Guns. 

| Great Britain ; : .| 912 7,454 340 1,524 10,240 | 
France : ‘ ; ‘ 471 3,653 | hirer 928 5,052 | 

| Russia. . ‘ : " 393 2,589 ome 625 | 3,607 | 
Germany . ; , : 258 1,995 -- Gll | 2,864 | 
Italy . . ‘ , ° 140 1,791 4 573 2,508 
United States . : ‘ 303 1,791 -— 230 2,324 | 

Japan . : : ‘ : 110 1,168 — 314 1,592 
All the Powers combined . 2,587 20,441 344 4,815 28,187 





Example.—Great Britain possesses 7,454 Quick-firing guns, out of the 20,441 such 
guns that are possessed by all the Powers combined. 


Table IK is a summary of summaries. It groups all the guns of 
all the Navies, under each class of gun, and it shows to us how these 
guns are divided among the seven Sea Powers. As regards “ All 
Classes of Guns,” the British Navy leads off with a grand total of 
10,240 guns out of all there are to have—28,187 guns. 

France comes next with 5,052 guns, and then Russia takes 3,607 
guns from the total of 28,187 guns. 
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These three Powers combined take no fewer 18,899 guns out of 
the total of 28,187 guns. 

Of breech-loading guns, we take 912 out of the 2,587 such guns 
that exist. Of quick-firing guns, our share is 7,454 out of the 
aggregate of 20,441. Of muzzle-loading guns we take 340 of the 
344, and as regards torpedo tubes, our share is 1,534 out of the total 
of 4,815, 

These actual figures show very plainly indeed that Great Britain 
has an immense gun-majority over any other Navy; it may or it 
may not be as great a majority as we ought to have. We shall look 
into this point later. 

We look now at Table L, which turns into percentages the figures 
given in Table K, and which thus enables us to see, even more 
clearly than we did in Table K, the exact share possessed by each 
Navy of all the naval guns there are. 


TABLE L. 
SHOWING FOR EACH CLAss OF GUN SEPARATELY, AND FOR ALL CLASSES OF 
GUNS COMBINED, THE PROPORTIONAL SHARE OF THESE GUNS, PER CENT., 
WITICH IS POSSESSED BY EACH OF THE SEVEN NAVAL Powers. 














| 

Power. | ae on 5 ied a —— ae of 

Guns. Guns. Guns. : Guns. | 

Great Britain. . : 35°3 36°5 988 318 363 | 

I’rance : : R ‘ 18:2 179 -— 19°3 179 | 
lussia . . , ; «| a 12°7 — | 130 12°8 
Germany . ‘ ‘ ; 10:0 9°8 — 12°7 10:2 

Italy ; ‘ . . 54 8°7 12; Hd 89 | 

United States. ‘ ‘ LE7 8°7 — | 4:8 82 | 

a a ee 42 57 -- 65 57 | 





All the Powers combined .!| 1000 1000 | 100°0 100°0 100°0 
! | | 


| 

| 

Evample.—Great Britain possesses 36°5 Quick-firing guns out of every 100 of all 
the Quick-firing guns that exist in the Navies of the Seven Powers combined. 


The following results, taken from Table L, are instructive :— 





Cluss of Gun, Great Britain | sige Ttuesia other Navies All the Seven | 
| have— have— — a | 
a | | | 
per cent. per cent. | per cent. percent. | 
| Breech-loading guns . . 35°3 | 33°4 | 313 100°0 
| Quick-firing guus. . . 36°5 306 | 32-9 100-0 | 
| Muzzle-loading guns. . 98°8 -- 1:2 100-0 | 
| ‘Torpedo-tubes . . . . 31°8 32°3 | 35:9 OOO | 
| Allclasses of guns. . . 36:3 30°7 | 33:0 100-0 


The above figures tell us, for example, that Great Britain’s Navy 
has 35°3 of every 100 breech-loading guns that exist in the Navies of 
the seven Lowers combined, as compared with the 33-4 per 100 





, 
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which is the share of France plus Russia. The balance of breech- 
loading guns, 31:3 per 100, being the combined share of Germany, 
Italy, the United States and Japan. 

Of quick-firing guns, Great Britain has 36-5 in every 100 of such 
guns that exist in the seven Navies. France plus Russia have only 
30°6 per 100, and they are not such large quick-firing guns as 
ours are. 

We can omit from the account all our muzzle-loading guns (340 
out of our total of 10,240 guns, &c.), and then outnumber France 
plus Russia as regards both breech-loading and quick-firing guns ; 
they have a slight predominance as regards torpedo-tubes—32°3 per 
cent. to our 31°8 per cent. 

Taking all classes of guns, Great Britain has 36:3 of every 100 
guns that exist in the seven Navies, as compared with the 30-7 per 
100 of France plus Russia, and, if we neglect all muzzle-loading guns, 
then Great Britain has 35°6 out of every 100 guns that form the 
armaments of the seven Sea-Powers. Looking at the above facts, 
and noting also that our biggest lead over France plus Russia is upon 
the score of quick-firing guns, one can scarcely avoid the conclusion 
that these are satisfactory results to have obtained. 


We turn now to another part of the present inquiry. We have 
compared the armaments of the seven Navies, regarding each Navy 
as one whole, and we will now compare the armaments of the seven 
Navies as regards cach group of ships. The first group of ships is 
made up of Battle-ships (see Table M) :— 

TABLE M. 


SHOWING THE AVERAGE ARMAMENT OF EVERY TEN BATTLE-SHIPS IN EACH 
OF THE SEVEN NAVIES, AND IN THE SEVEN NAVIES COMBINED. 


All the 











Class of Gun. Poor France. | Russia. Germany.) Italy. i Japan. are 
| combined. | 
Breech-loading cuns 59 55 68 32 3 75 40 54 
Quick-firing guns . 335 | 327 | 418 318 | 385 | 404 | 375 3054 
Muzzle-loading guns 19 — -— -— 2 — = 7 
Torpedo-tubes . . 45 38 52 51 39 29 47 43 
Total Armament of 
every Ten Dattle- 
ships. . . . . 458 | 420 | 538 401 | 457 | 508 | 462 458 


Example.—Each of Great Britain’s Battle-ships is, on the average, armed with 
45°8 guns, &c. 


This Table M shows the average armament of every ten battle- 
ships in each Navy. I take ten ships as the unit of comparison, 
merely because it is a convenient number; the results in Table M, if 


ct RI A 





a 
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divided by ten, will, of course, give us the average armament of each 
battle-ship in each Navy. 

Russia’s battle-ships are more numerously armed than the battle- 
ships of any other Navy. This is due mainly to Russia’s very large 
proportion of “smaller quick-firing and machine guns,” which has 
already been mentioned. Of the 42 quick-firing guns on each of 
Russia’s battle-ships (see Table M), no fewer than 83 per cent. of 
them, or 35, are quite small guns. On the other hand, of the 35 or 
34 quick-firing guns on each of Great Britain’s battle-ships, only 64 
per cent. of them, or 21, are “smaller quick-firing guns, &c.,” the 
other 13 quick-firing guns on each of Great Britain’s battle-ships 
being 6-inch, 4°7-inch, 4-inch, and the 12-pounders already men- 
tioned as specially deadly to torpedo boats. 

Again, Russia’s battle-ship superiority of breech-loading guns in 
Table M is, I fancy, one of number rather than of quality. Her 
breech-loading guns on battle-ships are 12-inch, 10-inch, 9-inch, and 
6-inch—mainly 12-inch and 6-inch. Great Britain’s battle-ship 
breech-loading guns range from 16-25-inch to 4-inch, the most being 
6-inch, 12-inch and 13-5-inch guns. 

Our latest pattern 12-inch breech-loading gun is far superior to 
the older 12-inch, owing to its rapidity of fire and smokeless charge ; 
and our recently-introduced 6-inch breech-loading gun, which is on 
the new battle-ships, is a very powerful weapon, and is virtually a 
quick-firing gun, although not so termed in the Admiralty Return. 

Although Russia’s battle-ships are certainly more numerously 
armed, on the average, than ours are, I think that when the actual 
guns are compared with ours, Russia’s quantitative superiority is at 
the least balanced by our qualitative superiority. But in this very 
technical matter gunnery experts can judge for themselves, being 
aided to some extent, I hope, by the detailed list of all guns in all 
Navies that I have compiled, and which is given in Table 8. 

Reference to Table M shows that our battle-ships are more 
numerously armed than the battle-ships of France, and our 
numerical superiority as regards quick-firing guns is enhanced 
by the fact that each of France’s battle-ships has, on the average, 
a smaller proportion of large quick-firing guns in her arma- 
ment than our battle-ships have. A French battle-ship has, on the 
average, nine larger quick-firing guns, 5°5-inch, 4-inch, and 6°5-inch, 
in the order stated, whereas each of Great Britain’s battle-ships has 
thirteen larger quick-firing guns, 12-pounders, 6-inch, 4°7-inch and 
4-inch, in the order stated. 

Looking at Table M, it is worth noting that we can omit mention 
of our muzzle-loading guns, and still show superiority of battle-ship 
armament, ship for ship, on the average, as compared with France— 
in breech-loading guns, quick-firing guns, and torpedo-tubes. 
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We now compare the armament of armoured and protected cruisers, 


see Table N. 
TABLE N. 


SNOWING THE AVERAGE ARMAMENT OF EVERY TEN ARMOURED CRUISERS, 
&c., IN EACH OF THE SEVEN NAVIES, AND IN THE SEVEN NAVIES COM- 
BINED. 


[The Cruisers here referred to comprise Armoured Cruisers and Protected Cruisers. ] 


| All the | 








"7 - Great 7... " ee ; United | : Seven 
Class of Gun. Britain. France. Russia. Germany. Italy. States. Japan. rel 
| combined 

| Breech-loading guns 28 11 52 12 33 41 | 6& 25 

| Quick-firing guns . 240 255 294 274 | 240 | 260 | 271 | 253 

| Muzzle-loading guns 11 — — — —_ —_— — 5 

| Torpedo-tubes . . 29 30 41 35 31 25 | 39 31 

| Total Armament of | 

| every Ten Ar- | 

moured Cruisers, &e.. 308 296 387 321 304 | 326 | 315 314 


Example.—Each of Great Britain’s Armoured Cruisers, &c., is, on the average, 
armed with 30°8 guns. 


Russia again comes out as the most numerously armed of all the 
Navies. 

Her breech-loading cruiser-guns are 6-inch and 8-inch guns, in the 
order stated. Our breech-loading guns on these cruisers are 6-inch, 
5-inch, 9°2-inch, and a few larger and smaller guns. Many of our 
6-inch guns are of the new pattern already referred to, and the latest 
9-2 gun is a very powerful weapon, having more muzzle velocity 
and much quicker loading than some of the bigger breech-loading 
guns. 

As regards Russia’s numerical superiority in quick-firing guns on 
her armoured cruisers, this is due, as before, to the large proportion of 
“ smaller quick-firing guns and machine guns” that enter so largely 
into Russia’s Naval Armament. No fewer than 60 guns in every 100 
guns, &c., that the Russian Navy possesses, are these “ smaller quick- 
firing and machine guns.’ 

Our armoured cruisers have a long lead over France’s cruisers in 
breech-loading guns, which for France are 76-inch, 5°5-inch, 9°5- 
inch, 6°5-inch guns, in the order stated. Our guns are 6-inch, 5-inch, 
9-2-inch, in the order named, with a few larger and smaller guns. 
France’s numerical superiority in quick-firing guns on her armoured 
cruisers is due to the large number of the smaller guns; we have 
fewer on our cruisers, but ours are much more powerful. Forty-one 
per cent. of the quick-firing guns on our cruisers are of the large class, 
but France’s cruisers have only 33 per cent. of the larger guns; which 
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are 6:5-inch, 5:5-inch, 4-inch, in the order named, ours being twelve- 
pounders, 6-inch, 47-inch, and 4-inch, in the order named. 

By the light of these facts asto the guns on armoured and protected 
cruisers, it will be easy for any gun-expert to support or to contest 
the conclusion that one arrives at as regards these cruisers—viz., that 
Great Britain’s cruisers are at a moderate estimate as well armed as 
those of France or of Russia. 


TABLE O. 
( SHOWING THE AVERAGE ARMAMENT OF EVERY TEN UNPROTECTED CRUISERS, 
&¢., IN EACH OF THE SEVEN NAVIES, AND IN THE SEVEN NAVIES COM- 


BINED. 


{The Cruisers here referred to comprise Unprotected Cruisers, Coast Defence Vessels 
armoured, and Special Vessels. ] 

















All the 
Class of Gun. — France. “Russia. Germany. Italy. — Japan. fst el 
me 
Breech-loading guns 25 73 33 43 -— 26 54 40 | 
Quick-firing guns. | 127 98 | 127 86 97 83 82 102 | 
| Muzzle-loading guns | 17 + - -- ~: “= — | 3 | 
Torpedo-tubes . . 21 7 10 15 3 2 9 | 1 | 
| 
Total Armament of | | 
? every Ten Unpro- | 
| tected Cruisers, &c. | 190 178 170 144 100 111 145 156 | 
| } | 


Example.—Each of Great Britain’s Unprotected Cruisers, &c., is, on the average, 
armed with 19 guns, &e. 


Table O compares the average armament of unprotected cruisers, 
&e. Great Britain, although here the most-numerously armed of any 
Navy, is behind both France and Russia as regards the number of 
breech-loading guns on ships of this class. Our guns are 5-inch, 
6-inch, 8-inch, and 9:2-inch, in the order siated, and we have 25 of 
these guns on every ten of these vessels, as compared with France’s 73 
guns. J rance’s guns are nearly all 5:5-inch, with a few 6-5-inch and 
some larger and smaller guns. Russia’s guns on these unprotected 
cruisers, &c., are 6-inch and 8-inch guns. 

. As regards quick-firing guns, our unprotected cruisers compare 
favourably with those of France and Russia. We have more than 
France, and more of the larger guns; we have the same number as 
Russia has, viz., 13 (nearly) on each unprotected cruiser, but ours are 
bigger guns, gun for gun. As regard torpedo-tubes, this class of ship 
is better armed than the ships of France or of Russia. 
It remains a question whether the inferiority of our Unprotected 
Cruisers, as regards their breech-loading guns, is or is not made up by 
their superiority as regards quick-firing guns and torpedo-tubes— 
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comparing these ships with those of France and Russia. If this class 
is inferior in armament, then such inferiority applies to a group of 
31 ships in our Navy, of a class to which no new ships are being 
added, the last one having been launched in 1889. 

We come now to Table P, which compares the armament of 
Torpedo Vessels and Torpedo-Boat Destroyers (not including small 
torpedo boats). 


TABLE P. 


SHOWING THE AVERAGE ARMAMENT OF EVERY TEN TORPEDO VESSELS, &C.,. 
IN EACH OF THE SEVEN NAVIES, AND IN THE SEVEN NAVIES COMBINED. 


[The Vessels here referred to comprise Torpedo Vessels and Torpedo-Boat Destroyers. ] 





aa 
| 





\ 


a | 








| | 
| | Cen a) All the 
i 2 la | Unite Seven 
Class of Gun. = France. | Russia. | Germany.) Italy. | States. | Japan. Navies _| 
: | enemas 
| } 

. | | | 
Breech-loading guns 1 -— 4i— ;} —- | — | 1 | 
Quick-firing guns .| 62 | 177 72 62 80 66 | 60 67 | 
Muzzle-loading guns | — | — a -- —i— — 
Torpedo-tubes . . | 26 19 22 | 22 37 20 | 22 25 | 
Total Armament of | | | 

every Ten Torpedo- 
vessels, &c. . ., 89 | 96 98 84 117 | 86 82 93 | 
| | | | 














Example.—Each of Great Britain’s Torpedo Vessels, &c., is, on the average, 
armed with 8°9 guns, &c. 


To the slight extent to which breech-loading guns enter into the 
armament of vessels of this class, we have an advantage over France, 
and Russia has an advantage over us. Russia’s guns are four to every 
ten of those vessels, and they are 8-inch and 6-inch guns. Ours 
average one to every ten of these vessels, and they are 5-inch and 
6-inch guns. France has no guns of this class on her torpedo vessels 
and destroyers. 

But the quick-firing guns are the test-question here. Our vessels 
have 6 each; twelve-pounders, 6 inch (both very valuable guns) and 
smaller guns. JFrance’s torpedo vessels have 8 (nearly) each, 
practically all of the small class of gun. Russia’s vessels of this class 
have 7 guns each, 6 of them small guns and one a 12-pounder. Here 
we certainly have a pull over both France and Russia, for although our 
torpedo vessels have on the average one Q.-F. gun less than Russia’s 
torpedo vessels, and (say) two guns less than France’s, yet the higher 
quality of our guns outweighs this numerical superiority. For 
our torpedo vessels and destroyers carry quick-firing guns that will 
stop torpedo-boats, while the guns of France and Russia would only 
pepper torpedo-boats unless the boats were hit in a vital part. 

We also, as Table P shows, have a superiority in torpedo-tubes. 
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Our final group of vessels is made up of small torpedo boats, see 
Table Q. 
TABLE Q. 


SHOWING THE AVERAGE ARMAMENT OF EVERY TEN SMALL ToRPEDO Boats 
IN EACH OF THE SEVEN NAVIES, AND IN THE SEVEN NAVIES COMBINED. 


[The small Torpedo Boats here referred to include the Submarine Boats of France. ] 




















| | | | a | All the | 
| Class of Gun. ‘ret | | France.| Russia. Germany.| Italy. aos Japan. | a 
| combined. 
| | 
Breech-loading guns | — -- — | _ ons ini 
Quick-firing guns | 32 17 ll | 17| 14 29 17 18 
| Muzzle- loading guns | — — |-|- ~_ _ ‘dan 
| Torpedo-tubes . .| 36 | 20 15 28 | 21 | 25 26 22 
| Total Armament of | | | 
| every Ten small | | 
| Torpedo Boats. .| 68 | 37 26 | 45 | 35 54 43 | 40 
| | 








Example.—Each of Great Britain’s small Torpedo Boats is, on the average, 
armed with 6°8 guns, &c. 


Here, also, we hold over France and Russia. In every ten of 
these boats we have 32 quick-firing guns, to France’s 17 guns and 
Russia’s 11 guns. In each Navy these guns are all of the smaller 
class. Table Q shows also that, as regards the other item of 
armament of small torpedo boats, Great Britain has a large 
superiority over France and Russia. 

Consideration of Tables M to Q, and the important further 
consideration of the size and quality of guns, especially as regards 
Great Britain’s general superiority in large quick-firing guns, tend to 
show—do they not ?—that each of these five classes of ships in the 
British Navy is at the least not less effectively armed than the 
corresponding class of ships in the Navy of France or of Russia. 
The only class of ship as to which there seems to be doubt is the least 
important class of the five, unprotected cruisers, &c., Table O. And 
even here it is a question whether or not Great Britain’s inferiority 
in breech-loading guns is compensated by her superiority in quick 
firing guns. 

Such is my opinion, based on the facts now set out, and as I have 
in nearly every instance mentioned the size and sort of gun in the 
armament of each class of ship, it should not be too difficult a matter 
for gunnery-experts to form their own conclusions, and Table 8 will 
be useful to them. 

The last Table to which I have to refer is Table R, which compares 
the Naval Armament of Great Britain with the combined Naval 
Armament of France plus Russia. 

R2 
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TABLE R. 

A COMPARISON BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, AND FRANCE PLUS RUssIA—AS 
REGARDS THE NUMBER OF GUNS OF EACH CLASS, AND AS REGARDS THE 
PERCENTAGE OF GUNS OF EACH CLASS, THAT ARE POSSESSED BY FRANCE 
PLus RussIA TO EVERY 100 oF stcH GUNS THAT GREAT BRITAIN 


POSSESSES. 





























Percentage of France 
Number of Guns. lus Russia’s guns, to 
treat Britain’s guns. 
Class of Gun. eiaaianeesmbuinliascaaiatii 
France | France 
Britain plus | pyitain, | plus 
: . Russia. ; Russia. 
Breech-loading guns— | 
10-inch to 16*5-inch . . . . 205 276 100 135 
4-inch to9°%5-inch. . ... 707 588 | 100 | 83 
a 
Total Breech-loading guns. . 912 864 100 | 95 
Quick-firing guns—- 
4-inch to 65-inch. . . 1,630 1215 | 100 75 
| [PUEREEEE ss < s-  & & 1,018 57 | 100 , 
Smaller Q.-F. and machine guns 4,806 4,970 | 100 |= 103 
: fata Balers as pier eet 
Total Quick-firing guns... 7,454 6,242 | 100 84 
Muzzle-loading guns— { 
7-inch tol6-inch . . . 340 — | 100 | — | 
Torpedo-tubes . . ... . | 1,534 1,553 | 100 101 | 
| —" | 
Allclassesofguns ... . ./| 10,240 8,659 100 85 | 
{ | 





Example.—-France plus Russia have 84 Quick-firing guns to every 100 Quick- 
firing guns that Great Britain possesses. 


In guns, &c., of all classes we have 10,240 to their 8,659, #.c., 100 
guns to their 85 guns. 

We have 100 breech-loading guns to their 95 guns, for we have 
912 and they have 864 guns. 

We have 7,454 quick-firing guns to their 6,242, i.c., 100 guns to 
their 84 guns. 

We have 1,534 torpedo-tubes to their 1,553, “e., 100 to their 101. 

We have 340 muzzle-loading guns to their none, but we can afford 
to ignore all these guns, and rely upon a superiority of armament in 
the other classes. 

France plus Russia have more of the biggest class of breech-loading 
guns than we have, but many of these very big guns are not so 
valuable as the smaller guns. . For example, our new 9°2-inch gun is 
a much better weapon than the 10-inch gun in the bigger class, and 
the new 12-inch gun is far superior to the 13°5-inch or the 16-25-inch. 
Also the new 6-inch gun in the smaller class is practically a quick- 
firing gun, and is better than some of the bigger guns possessed by us, 
or by Trance and Russia. 
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I again refer gunnery-experts to Table 8, which shows the 
number of guns of each sort and size in each Navy. 







































































TABLE S. 
SHOWING THE NUMBER OF GUNS OF EACH DESCRIPTION THAT ARE IN THE 
NAVIES OF THE SEVEN SEA POWERS. 
sts Great , | . | unitea 
Description of Gun. Britain. France.| Russia. cone Italy. | Staten. Japan.| Total. 
Breech-loading nt 
17°0-inch i — _ — —_— | 20 — — 20 
16°5 ,, _ 4 “_ me _ — — 4 
16°25 ,, 4 <i. om pay ee 4 
145 ,, se sw =~ ot wea” me 8 
13°65 ,, 56 —— — 12 oe — 68 
13°4 ,, _ 35 — _— a —_ 35 
19°0 » —-|/-| -| - 32 32 
m6 «» _— 4 — —_ _ _ 4 
12°5 ,, ‘ons =| = = — | - 3 | 3 
i3°0 ,, 124 34 86 11 4 44 28 | 331 
110 ,, on om 12 24 i <a)! om 36 
103 4, a 66 _ _ — — 66 
10-2 ,, : wae ao? oe 40 -— 5 45 
100 4, . , 21 -| — 28| 18 4 98 
96 4, --| = —| — 32 —| —| — 32 
95 ,, ae oa 3) — — a ee 33 
94 ,, ; om 4; — — — 4 8 
9°2 ” . 72 _— — —_— _ one — | 72 
90 4, ~ain =i @ _ wt wl me 
$2 ,, om a 2 ok om 2 4 
80 ,, 26 _ 93 — 4 86 oe 209 
TC @ — 34 _ _— _ — 34 
67 45 ao — — _ _ a 14 14 
65 4, _ 30 = — —_ eam pas 30 
SO «ws 419 _ 164 149 72 96 20 920 
SS « —_ 217 _ — _— — _— 217 
5-0 ,, ‘ |} wa] — - —| —| —| 14 
4°7 55 — — — — — 30 30 
4°0 36 2 _ _- — a _ 38 
20- pounder . 10 _ — — == — — 10 
15-inch S.B. . . — oe _ — 24 — 24 
15 ,, dynamite. — _ — _— 3 —_— 3 
912 471 393 258 140 303 110| 2,587 
Quick-firing ome 
94-inch. . - — ji o— 40 — — — | 40 
8-2 ,, er —| — 10 oe ey 
8-0 ,, : _ —| — _ 24| — 0| 54 
65 ,, ‘ =~ 246; — one oa] «=| «| 988 
60 ,, . | 1,090 —| 296! 244 207} 198] 184| 2,219 
55 ,, | — | 323] — _ -} i =<) ae 
50 ,, -| = —_| — _ —| 17%); —j| 1% 
oT .| 442 —/| 68 _~ 223 8| 117] 858 
42, 1: wet ok Oe —| —| —| 164 
40 4, | ene ee ee oe 
3-0 ane oe a - so] —| — | 60 
12- -pounder . - | 1,018 —| 87 _ -— 62| 12] 1,149 
Smaller light Q.-F. and | | 
machine guns | 4,806 | 2,802} 2,168| 1,537 | 1,287/ 1,289} 825} 14,714 
| 7,454 | 3,653 | 2,589| 1,995 | 1,791 | 1,791 | 1,168 | 20,441 
Muzzle-loading guns— —— 
7-inch to 17°5-inch | 840 =~ _ _ | 4, —| — | 344 
Torpedo tubes . 1,534 928} 625 611 | 573 | 230) 314 4,815 
\ 
Total | 10,240 | 5,052 | 3,607 | 2,864 | 2,508 | 2,324 | 





1,592 | 28,187 
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As regards the most important group of larger quick-firing guns, 
Table R shows that we have a most satisfactory lead over France plus 
Russia, and it is only in the small quick-firing guns that France plus 
Russia can show 103 guns to our 100. 

In 4-inch to 6°5-inch quick-firing guns, which group comprises the 
biggest of the quick-firing guns of the three Navies, we have 100 to 
every 75 possessed by France plus Russia; and in the group 12-pounders 
we have 100 guns to their six. These last, bear in mind, are guns 
‘ that stop torpedo-boats with their rain of 12-pounder projectiles. 

Finally, I have been concerned throughout this inquiry to print 
the facts which have come out of a most extensive investigation rather 
than to express opinions. I have stated such opinions here and there 

, which seem to be well supported by the facts, but the facts are given so 
that anyone can form his own opinion upon them. Our ships are 
specially well armed with quick-firing guns, particularly quick-firing 
guns of the more formidable sort ; they have a good supply of the 
second group of breech-loading guns ; and as regards the first group of 
these guns they might, perhaps, with advantage have more. But this 
is by no means too decidedly shown by the facts, for the new 9°2-inch 

: gun and the new 6-inch gun are both most powerful weapons, and 

both of these come within the second or smaller group of breech- } 

loading guns. ‘The muzzle-loading guns business seems by the light 

of the facts here displayed to be more or less of an unreal bogey as 

regards its practical effect on the armament of the British fleet; and 

our ships are well supplied with torpedo-tubes. 

Making the usually-received comparison of Great Britain versus 
France plus Russia, Table R shows that there is not much amiss with 
the armament of the British Navy. 





J. Hort ScHoouine. 
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SETTLERS AND SETTLEMENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Tue conclusion of the war in South Africa leads naturally to the 
speedy restoration of a considerable population which had been driven 
from the Transvaal and Natal by Dutch hostility. These settlers, 
especially in the Transvaal, formed chiefly an urban population, and 
had their homes mainly at Johannesburg and Pretoria. But the 
returning wave of British and other colonists seems certain to be 
augmented by a large immigration of fresh settlers, attracted by the 
wealth of the Witwatersrand goldfields, the freedom of a colonial 
life, and the desire to escape from overcrowded centres to places and 
countries where more elbow-room and a less grinding existence are 
to be found. In addition to these sources of re-population, there are 
at the present time in South Africa large numbers of British troops, 
especially among Reservists, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, who, given 
reasonable opportunity and (it may be hoped) some aid from the 
Imperial Government, will be only too glad to settle down and make 
their homes in a country where competition is less severe than at 
home, the climate is magnificently healthy, and the man, woman, 
and child of European blood can thrive and prosper physically and 
materially. 

It cannot be doubted that we are now face to face with the great 
crisis in the history of South Africa. The military operations, vast 
and eventful as they have been, are but the means to that larger end 
which, it is to be hoped, Lord Salisbury and his Cabinet have in 
view. Hitherto the main difficulty in South Africa has been that 
the Dutch population has always considerably exceeded the British ; 
we have been weighted by the incubus of a slow, ultra-conservative, 
uneducated and too often hostile majority, which has steadily set its 
face against the encouragement of any considerable addition to 
British immigration and the general development of the country. In 
the Transvaal the policy of isolation was shattered by the discovery of 
the goldfields; but in the Orange Free State and Cape Colony— 
the latter of which now includes the immense areas of Griqualand 
West and British Bechuanaland—the overpowering Dutch population, 
the tactics of the Afrikander Bond, and a majority in the Cape 
House of Assembly, have for years resulted in the obstinate discourage- 
ment of any legislation which might tend to attract to the land a 
fresh influx of British blood. The Imperial Government has now a 
great, an unique opportunity. It remains to be seen whether the 
present Ministry is prepared to throw over the miserable hand-to- 
mouth policy which has been for generations the ruin of British 
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affairs in South Africa, and the despair of those loyalists who wished 
to see their adopted country opened up and developed, and the stubborn 
shackles of Boer apathy and Boer ignorance removed for ever. Lord 
Salisbury has now in his disposal the whole future of South Africa. 
If he and his Parliament are wise, and will look forward a little, they 
can re-mould the plastic material in their hands, and weld a state, or 
rather a congeries of states and colonies, in which British ideas shal? 
have equality if not predominance, and for which a great and pros- 
perous future shall be assured. If, on the other hand, immigration 
is discouraged, as it always has been; if the spending of money is 
refused just at the moment when its outlay might work incalculable 
good; if the stream of sentiment just now directed towards South 
Africa is allowed to perish in the sands of oblivion, or waste itself in 
an ocean of other cares; if, in a word, the rural Dutch are allowed 
to remain in that frowning and objectionable aloofness of theirs, 
unleavened by the presence and the example of the more vigorous and 
enterprising British colonist, then farewell to the future peace and 
progress of South Africa. You want, of course, English men ana 
women in the towns; but you want them far more in those remote 
country districts, where the Boer pursues the ancient tenor of his 
way in moody isolation, despising progress, hating new ideas, and 
hating above all things the approach into his primeval solitudes of 
the man of British blood. 

I do not think that I can point to a better instance of the folly of 
Colonial Office methods in South Africa than the recent example of 
British Bechuanaland. From 1885 to 1895 British Bechuanaland 
was a Crown Colony, governed nominally by an Administrator, but 
practically controlled from Downing Street. During the ten years 
of its life as a Crown Colony what was done to improve the prospects 
of this promising settlement, a settlement having an area of more 
than 60,000 square miles? Absolutely nothing! With the best 
intentions in the world, the very able Administrator, Sir Sidney 
Shipard, was absolutely helpless. Under his instructions from the 
Colonial Office he was engaged in a constant struggle to keep down 
expenses. The Colony was starved in every possible way. Nothing 
whatever was done to attract men and women of English blood. 
The Colony was, in fact, never heard of. It was an absurdly 
penny-wise and pound-foolish policy, and its result has been that, 
instead of now having in the territory a loyal and progressive rural 
British population, we see British Bechuanaland peopled with 
slovenly, unprogressive, impoverished Dutch Boers from the Free 
State and Transvaal, who just scrape a living out of the 
country, cut down its splendid forests to sell for firewood at 
Kimberley and elsewhere—the very maddest policy ever permitted 
in any country in the world—eke out a miserable existence by 
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riding transport (i.e., carrying), and live in wretched hovels in the 
slothful ignorance to which they have been so long accustomed. 
These frontier Boers are not the type of colcnists to improve a 
country. They are good pioneers, great hunters, marvellously 
skilled in native warfare; but they remain too often sunk in a 
gross ignorance, and absolutely indifferent to, or unacquainted with, 
modern farming methods. The Dutch settlers in British Bechuana- 
land, as might have been predicted, directly the war broke out, went 
over bodily to their Transvaal brethren, took Vryburg, besieged 
Kimberley and Mafeking, overran Griqualand West, and generally 
harassed, persecuted, and plundered the unfortunate loyalists when- 
ever they came across them. How different it might all have been 
if British Bechuanaland had been developed under different auspices 
by the Home Government. The country is a splendid one, especially 
for stock farming, the climate is the very healthiest and most enjoy- 
able in South Africa, Hither might have been attracted, between 
1885 and 1895—when the country was turned over to the Cape 
Government and the tender mercies of the Afrikander Bond—a 
population of 10,000 loyal British farmers and their families, 
young men, sons of small hard-working agriculturalists in the old 
country, who would have made their homes here, as the Albany 
settlers did in 1820 in Cape Colony, and turned the land into a loyal 
English, and not a hostile Dutch, territory. I know that farming in 
South Africa is not child’s play. It has no royal road to fortune. 
It has its difficulties, as it has in all new countries, but these have 
been triumphantly surmounted by men of British blood before, and 
they would have been conquered again in this instance. If the 
Home Government had spent money in opening up the country, 
sinking wells and putting up windmill-pumps, making advances 
where needed for improvements, and attracting the right sort of 
settlers, British Bechuanaland would have been British to the core 
at this moment instead of mainly Transvaal and Free State Dutch. 
If money had been spent even in advertising the new Colony among 
our farming population at home, much might have been done. As 
it was, I am prepared to assert that between 1885 and 1895 not one 
British farmer’s son out of 20,000 ever heard of British Bechuana- 
land, or, until the Jameson Raid, even knew that its principal towns 
of Vryburg and Mafeking existed! British Bechuanaland, with its 
splendid rolling grass veldt, its Kalahari hinterland of grass and 
forest country, was in 1895, unfortunately, handed over to the Cape 
Government. This was thanks, chiefly, to Mr. Rhodes’s necessities of 
the moment, in the political game which that statesman was then 
playing—it was before the Raid, and Mr. Rhodes was maintained in 
power by the Bond Party—and the Dutch now have their grip upon 
it. Some 20,000 square miles of Government land are still to be 
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disposed of in this promising Colony, if they can be released from 
the dead hand of the Afrikander Bond, which unhappily controls 
politics at Cape Town. Possibly a fair re-adjustment of voting 
power and a redistribution of seats throughout Cape Colony may 
shortly end the reign of that ill-starred organisation (the Bond) 
which has done so much to set Boer and Briton by the ears in South 
Africa. Many people would like to see the Afrikander Bond pro- 
claimed and broken up as a treasonable—a most mischievous— 
organisation. It may not be possible to effect this, but in the long 
run I believe such a policy would be the greatest blessing for the 
whole country, as I believe the suppression of the Dutch language 
in the Cape House of Parliament, and the elimination of the system 
of Dutch examinations for the Cape Civil Service would also be. 
The use of the Dutch tongue was restored to the Cape House of 
Assembly less than twenty years ago. It was, I honestly believe, 
an unfortunate and retrograde step, which, in the long run, will work 
for mischief and disunion in South Africa. The astute Hofmeyr 
policy of opening up Civil Service appointments only to candidates 
passing examinations in Dutch, has involved yet graver mischief. 
It means, practically, that young Englishmen are tabooed for this 
service, and that holders of Government appointments all over the 
country are practically under the control and in the grip of leaders 
of the Bond party. A new era in Cape Colony and an increase in 
British voting power may before long possibly end much of this 
mischief. 

I have instanced the gross mismanagement of the Crown Colony of 
British Bechuanaland for the reason that I have had considerable per- 
sonal acquaintance with its unfortunate history. I watched closely 
the foundation of a promising settlement after Sir Charles Warren’s 
successful expedition ; I have lived in the country among its British 
and Dutch settlers. I noted with concern and disgust the starving 
policy of the Colonial Office in actual operation at Vryburg, the 
village capital; I saw the Dutch settlers creeping quietly into the 
country, and possessing the land; I saw some few young and inex- 
perienced British colonists, settlers of the wrong and not of the right 
stamp, without capital and without experience, squeezed and starved 
out of their attempts to grasp a living from the raw and untamed 
veldt. I saw, too, the little band of British Cape Colonists, who, 
like the Dutch, had the power and the knowledge requisite to enable 
them to overcome the difficulties of the new country, and make their 
homes and abiding places there. These, unhappily, were few and far 
between; I can count them almost upon the fingers of my two 
hands. These loyal and successful British colonists have been bled 
and plundered of their stock and pastoral wealth by their disloyal 
Dutch fellow colonists; their pleasant homes have been destroyed, 
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their furniture and effects carried off, and themselves and their 
families shamefully insulted, maltreated, and even imprisoned. How 
different it all might have been with other ideas and other methods 
at Downing Street! No young Colony was ever ruined by grosser 
and more culpable ineptitude than this of British Bechuanaland. 
May its future be, as I believe and hope it may now become, brighter 
and more prosperous. ; 

There is much to be said as to the prospects of this excellent and 
most healthful and pleasant Colony for which I have no space here. 
I may refer readers to a book of mine published a few years since, 
entitled Gun and Camera in Southern Africa, in which I dealt at 
some length with British Bechuanaland and its capabilities. As a 
ranching country there is no better in all South Africa. It lacks 
surface water, however, a need which ought to be obviated by the 
sinking of wells and the erection of. light American windmill 
pumps by the Cape Government on much easier terms than are at 
present obtainable. 

Within the limits of this article it is, of course, impossible to do 
more than glance at the various Colonies and States which will 
henceforth form a united British South Africa, and indicate briefly 
the prospects of settlers in various localities. Cape Colony is in the 
main a pastoral country, in which cattle, sheep, goats, ostriches, and 
horses, mules and asses are largely reared. Wool, mohair—the pro- 
duct of Angora goats—ostrich feathers and hides are the main 
exports. In the Cape districts wine and fruit farming is a consider- 
able local industry, which might be very largely increased. Cape 
wines long since fell into a disrepute from which they are only just 
emerging, and Cape brandy—commonly known in its crude state as 
“‘ Cape Smoke ”—has attained a very evil reputation ; but beyond all 
question both wine and brandy can, with care and proper methods, 
be produced in Cape Colony to equal any Australian vintages. I 
have tasted red wine, carefully produced for private consumption on 
an estate near Cape Town, which was quite as palatable as really 
good European claret; and old and well-matured Cape brandy is 
excellent. The industry is entirely in the hands of the Dutch. At 
present both wines and brandies are but too often produced roughly 
and carelessly for the cheap South African markets; the stuff is 
realised quickly, without any attempt at maturing, and hundreds of 
thousands of unfortunate natives are poisoned by the vile liquid 
known as “ Cape Smoke.” 

Fruit flourishes in wonderful abundance in many parts of South 
Africa. Indeed, it may be said that wherever water can be found 
for irrigation you can grow excellent fruit. The soil never fails to 
do its part; and especially near the Cape, where the finest qualities 
are produced, there can be no possible doubt that in the future very 
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considerable fruit-growing industries, for South African consumption 
—a rapidly growing one—for export abroad, and in the way of 
canning and preservation, will be established near Cape Town, 
Worcester, Paarl, Stellenbosch and in other localities. Fruit growing 
can be made to pay in many parts of South Africa, which produces 
abundantly oranges, lemons, grapes, peaches, nectarines, plums, 


. apples, pears, quinces, walnuts, strawberries, melons, and other 


varieties. In Natal more tropical fruits, such‘as pine-apples, man- 
goes, bananas, loquats, and custard apples are very abundant. 

Tobacco, especially near Oudtshoorn in the south of Cape Colony, 
is a staple and a growing product. Cape tobacco, however, for some 
reason connected with the soil, is not as a rule to be compared with 
that grown in the Western Transvaal, which is excellent, and which 
is preferred by most white men in South Africa to American grown 
tobacco. It is, however, to be remarked that South African tobacco 
smokes nothing like so well in Europe as it does in its own country. 
Probably the extreme dryness of the atmosphere in South Africa has 
something to do with this curious fact. The annual tobacco crop in 
Cape Colony alone now averages from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 lbs., 
for all of which there is a good demand. 

Wheat is in Cape Colony produced chiefly in the Western Pro- 
vince and in some portions of the eastern part of the Colony. 
Barley, oats, and rye are grown in moderate quantities; mealies, or 
Indian corn, is a good crop; and millet, or Kaffir corn, is also pro- 
duced. Hitherto South Africa, to her disgrace, has scarcely succeeded 
in producing sufficient grain for her own consumption. This is 
undoubtedly largely due to the dilatory and conservative methods 
of the Dutch farmer. It is to be said, however, of grain producing 
in Cape Colony that it suffers from many drawbacks. An incon- 
stant rain supply, too heavy rains, hail, rust, smut, blight, locusts, 
bird and insect pests, and other drawbacks have all to be reckoned 
with. Except in favourable districts, such as the Conquered Territory 
in the Orange Free State, Basutoland, and some few other localities, 
it must be admitted that as a grain-producing country South 
Africa is not to be compared with Australia and North America. 
Still there are undoubted openings for hard-working British settlers, 
who understand their business, in the grain-producing districts of 
South Africa. 

In Cape Colony—apart from British Bechuanaland—at the pre- 
sent time there are probably some 30,000,000 acres still unallotted 
to settlers, out of a total acreage of 141,648,169 acres. This includes 
native locations, outspans, commonages, and missionary stations. A 
great portion of this surplus Crown land lies, however, in the 
arid districts of the north-west of the Colony, in the divisions of 
Little Namaqualand, Calvinia, Fraserburg, and Carnarvon—districts 
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still marked upon the maps by the old name, Great Bushmanland. 
This is a vast, semi-desert country, very sparsely inhabited by wander- 
ing Trek-Boers, who move with their flocks and herds from water to 
water, or, when the scanty rains fall, follow the thunder showers, 
content to live a wild, rough, gipsy sort of existence, amid a dry, 
grassy veldt, where troops of fecund spring-bucks still roam in tens 
of thousands. Fifty or sixty years ago the Great Karroo in Central 
Cape Colony was much such a wilderness; yet, thanks to the energy 
of British and some of the better class of Dutch colonists, the Karroo 
is now a most valuable country for sheep, goats, and ostriches; wells 
have been sunk—plenty of water being found almost wherever 
borings are made—and highly prosperous farms have been carved 
out of what looks to the average traveller, passing to Kimberley or 
Johannesburg, a mere hopeless piece of desert. Even the arid Bush- 
manland in the north-west of the Colony, to which I have referred, 
so soon as wells are sunk and a regular water supply is obtained, 
will in time no doubt become a good pastoral region. It is for the 
Cape and Imperial Governments to devise methods by which these 
and many other waterless areas in Cape Colony and elsewhere can be 
opened up and exploited for the use of settlers. 

Many intending colonists with a modest amount of capital can 
buy land, even in good districts, at an extremely moderate price, and 
make for themselves comfortable homes and reasonably prosperous 
careers in Cape Colony, living a life of far more freedom and pleasure 
than in the Old Country, under perennial sunshine and in a vigorous 
atmosphere, in which the white man and his children can and do, 
from the physical point of view, flourish exceedingly. All those 
who know the country districts of South Africa are well aware what 
hardy, strong, healthy people the rural British colonists are, from 
the Cape to the Limpopo. Even the South African Dutch, who 
know little of sanitation or the ordinary rules of health, who eat and 
drink for the most part very unwisely—deluging their digestions with 
eoffee at all hours of the day—and have little to do with ablutions, 
are people of great strength and stature, a race of giants, in fact. It 
is to be remembered that all over South Africa, from the Karroo to 
Khama’s Country, the land lies extremely high, and farming opera- 
tions are usually conducted upon a plateau averaging from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet above sea level. Nights are nearly always cool; in 
winter hard frosts oceur; and the climate, except in the trying 
weather just before the rains fall, is magnificent. A feeling of 
exhilaration and well-being, usually almost unknown in European 
countries, is experienced by the dweller in most South African 
regions. This feeling arises no doubt mainly from the general alti- 
tude of the land, the peculiar dryness of the atmosphere, and the 
Tmmensitude of light and sunshine. 
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I have touched here mainly upon the poorer and yet undisposed of 
lands in Cape Colony. In the eastern and southern parts of the 
country there is plenty of good soil, the rainfall is more abundant, 
and the farms are richer. Even here land can be purchased at very 
reasonable prices. Waste Crown lands are sold by auction at easy 
rates of payment, part of the purchase price remaining at 4 per cent. 
on mortgage bond. In 1892, 2,000,000 acres of land, chiefly in the 
north-west of the Colony, were sold by auction for £128,025. By 
an Agricultural Lands Act of 1892, small holdings of from eight to 
500 acres can be also obtained on easy terms by less wealthy settlers. 
The average South African stock farm is 6,000 acres. Very often the 
run extends to double and even treble that amount of land. Many 
of the Dutch farmers are hopelessly impoverished and their farms 
are mortgaged to the nearest store-keeper. It is not a difficult 
matter to buy land in any part of South Africa. In British Bechu- 
analand excellent stock farms of 6,000 acres can be purchased for 
from £300 to £500. These are subject to an annual Government 
quit-rent of about £12 10s. Such farms are as a rule ‘unfenced and 
unimproved, and possibly not a single building is to be found on them. 
Unsurveyed land towards the Kalahari can be obtained on easy terms 
at a considerably lower rate. 

Natal is a good stock country in its upper regions, and horses, 
mules, cattle, sheep and goats all do well. Nearer the coast, maize, 
sugar, and tea are largely cultivated. It isa pleasant colony, some- 
what hotter than other parts of South Africa, and here, from the 
absence of an overpowering Dutch population, the Englishman feels 
himself quickly at home. About 12,000,000 acres out of 20,000 
square miles are available as agricultural land. Of this some million 
odd acres remain at the disposal of Government. Here, however, as 
elsewhere in South Africa, land can be procured on extremely mode- 
rate terms from companies such as the Natal Land and Colonisation 
Company. One great drawback to Natal lies in the numerous Zulu 
population—more than 500,000 out of a total population of little 
more than 600,000 souls. These people care little about work ; 
they are, for natives, usually extremely well off, and as a rule steady 
and persistent labour is difficult to obtain from them. 

The Orange Free State—now the Orange River Colony—is mainly 
a pastoral country, consisting of rolling grass plains which support 
large herds of sheep, goats, oxen and horses. In the eastern part 
of the country lies a belt of rich agricultural land, some 100 miles 
by 30, bordering upon Basutoland, where splendid crops of grain 
are produced. As elsewhere in South Africa, wherever water can 
be found fruit does exceedingly well. Nearly the whole of the 
Free State is, however, already in possession of Dutch farmers, and 
scarcely any Government land is available. Pastoral land can, of 
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course, be purchased from private owners, at from 15s. to 30s. per 
morgen. A morgen, it may be explained, is rather more than two 
English acres. Agricultural land realises from £1 5s. to £12 and 
even £15 per morgen. The annual Government quit-rent is fixed at 
2s. per 100 morgen. The total area of the Orange River Colony is 
about 70,000 square miles. The climate is magnificent. Diamonds 
and coal are already produced in this territory, and it is probable that 
gold may sooner or later be discovered. 

The Transvaal is chiefly known to Englishmen as a gold-producing 
region. It is, apart from minerals, also one of the richest territories 
in South Africa, in which pastoral farming, grain producing, and the 
cultivation of fruit and tobacco are, even under present conditions, 
largely pursued. Towards the eastern and north-eastern borders, 
and along the Limpopo River, the country is unhealthy, and fever 
often prevails. But much of the land is very high—4,000 to 6,000 
feet above sea-level—and splendidly healthy. Some 9,000,000 of 
acres of unallotted land are at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment, now that the country has fallen into our hands, and various 
companies own immense tracts of land, from which farms may be 
procured at low prices. Many a Dutch farmer in the remoter 
districts will probably be glad to sell 6,000 or 7,000 acres of land for 
a few hundred pounds. Government quit-rent amounts to £1 10s. 
annually on a farm of rather more than 7,000 acres. Non-residents 
pay double quit-rent. It may be said generally of the Transvaal 
that vast areas of uninhabited and unoccupied land, some of it even 
unsurveyed, are to be found within its borders. Quite apart from its 
enormous mineral wealth, the Transvaal has great possibilities in the 
way of agriculture, stock-rearing, and tobacco and fruit culture. No 
one who has seen the magnificent orange-groves and rich farms of 
the lovely Marico country, or the splendid tobacco and fruit lands of 
Rustenberg, can doubt the richness and wealth of this new British 
Colony. 

Rhodesia, lying north of the Transvaal, is a great country, at 
present but little developed, in which gold and other minerals are 
known to exist, and where a small leaven of Dutch and British 
farmers is already settled here and there. The country is healthy 
in many localities, though not on the whole so healthy as the regions 
south of the Limpopo. It is well fitted for stock-rearing, especially 
for cattle, and will at no distant period be gradually settled up by 
British and Dutch colonists. Native wars and insurrections and 
Transvaal troubles have done a good deal to hinder the development 
of this immense country. It cannot be doubted that, under the 
guidance of Mr. Rhodes, the territories now known by his name 
have an excellent future before them. At present markets lie rather 
far distant, and the success of the goldfields is as yet unproved. 
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Basutoland, the Switzerland of South Africa, where the hardiest 
horseflesh and some of the finest grain crops to be found south of the 
Zambesi are produced, Zululand, and the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
are native territories where white immigration is at present not per- 
mitted by the Imperial Government. They come, therefore, scarcely 
within the purview of this article. 

Between Bechuanaland and the German territories in south-west 
Africa lies that vast region marked upon the maps “ Kalahari 
Desert,” a trackless and almost completely unexplored region of 
grass and bush and acacia forests, where desert-loving game such 
as giraffe, eland, gemsbuck, hartebeest, springbuck, and the wild 
ostrich, find ample sustenance, and whither native Bechuana hunters 
occasionally penetrate in search of flesh, hides, and feathers. Here 
and there, at the scant and widely sundered water-pits upon the face 
of this immense solitude, squat a few Vaalpens and Bakalahari folk, 
who tend stock for their Bechuana overlords. These and the wild 
Masarwa bushmen, who exist on game and the roots and herbs of 
the desert, are the only inhabitants of this primeval wilderness. The 
Kalahari has this peculiarity, that while almost entirely devoid of 
any surface water, it produces splendid grasses, plenty of bush, where 
warm shelter for cattle is to be found in winter, and immense forests 
of low giraffe-acacia and mopani timber. Unlike the more arid parts 
of south-west Africa, such as Great Namaqualand and the north- 
west regions of Cape Colony, the rainfall is here very fair, probably 
amounting to some twenty-five inches annually. The dry, thirsty 
soil, however, quickly absorbs this moisture, and, save for a month 
or two during and after the rainy period, when the pans and vleis 
are temporarily recruited, travelling, except over one or two routes, 
is almost impossible. The lower portion of this region, forming an 
annéxe to British Bechuanaland, is, as I have shown, in the hands 
of the Cape Government ; but the whole of the immense northern 
region, containing millions of acres of good grass land, capable of 
sustaining great herds of cattle, is in the disposal of the Imperial 
Government. For ten years it has lain fallow; nothing whatever 
has been attempted with it! Either the Colonial Office, or land 
companies to whom grants might be made, ought certainly to open 
out and develop this huge area. Underground, at no great depth, 
water undoubtedly exists in abundance. So soon as permanent wells 
have been sunk and a constant supply brought to the surface, all this 
Kalahari country will be instantly transformed into one of the finest 
natural ranching grounds in the world. 

I cannot better illustrate the extraordinary value of a permanent 
water supply in the dryer regions of South Africa than by the case 
of an old friend of mine in Cape Colony. Years ago, when I first 
stayed with him on his Karroo run at Riet Fontein, near Graaff Reinet, 
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he was terribly plagued by drought. At intervals, for nearly two 
years at a stretch, little or no rain would fall; the plains gasped 
under brazen skies, his dams failed, and his stock perished in thousands. 
It was maddening. In one season he lost 20,000 head of stock, 
principally sheep and goats. That loss determined him upon finding 
water or giving up his farms. He sank a well, and at a depth of 
212 feet, from one boring, procured a constant supply of splendid 
water, which yielded more than sufficient for the wants of all his 
stock, and ensured him completely from further mortality by thirst. 
His example has been followed by many others, and, for the wealthier 
farmers, the Karroo has lost much of its ancient terrors. Pastorally 
considered, the Kalahari is a far more promising region than the 
parched and arid-looking Karroo, and amid its grassy woodland 
glades and parklike stretches of veldt, the traveller and hunter, even 
although he is haunted by the incessant trouble of finding water, can 
scarcely fail to be charmed with much of its scenery. In ten years’ 
time much of the Kalahari ought to be transformed into a splendid 
ranching country. There is here, after providing reserves of pasture- 
land for the tribes of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, almost illimit- 
able space for running cattle and farming ostriches. 

No settler ought to think of going into business or investing 
money in South Africa without making himself well acquainted with 
the condition of agricultural and pastoral pursuits in the new country. 
A year at least—preferably two—ought, if possible, to be spent in 
the country before embarking seriously in the occupation upon which 
he has set his mind. And herein, of course, lies one of the chief 
difficulties in the way of the intending colonist. He is not probably 
blessed with too much money; how is he to make a living while he is 
thus buying his experience? Here and there men can obtain employ- 
ment as farm hands and assistants. But the covert hostility of the 
Dutch, who are in possession of so much of the soil—especially in 
Cape Colony—and the unpleasant fact of having to compete with 
native labour, acts as a considerable deterrent to the poorer pastoral 
and agricultural colonist of the future. The Home Government 
might do something to solve this problem, by establishing a bureau 
or registry, and opening offices at the more important centres, where 
intending settlers may procure advice and assistance and obtain em- 
ployment. Until the shackles of the Afrikander Bond are broken, 
and a Ministry established at the Cape free from the domination of 
Mr. Hofmeyr and his friends, it is to be feared that little help in this 
respect may be looked for from the Cape Government. It is, and has 
always been, the policy of Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond to freeze out 
the British settler, and to retain the land by every possible means for 
the Dutch Afrikander. It ought to be one of the first duties of the 
Imperial Government to counteract this policy, and to plant wherever 
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and whenever possible British farming settlers on South African soil. 
At present the Boer, with his unprogressive, ultra-conservative ways, 
his hatred of change and improvement, his clannish spirit, his belief in 
his rifle, his own arm, and the military capabilities of his people, and 
his thinly-veiled dislike of Government—especially of a British 
Government—has been the one solid and enduring bar to any con- 
siderable agricultural and pastoral progress in South Africa. I have 
great respect for the South African Dutch. I have known many 
excellent men amongst them; I admire their obvious good qualities, 
their hardihood, their independence of character, their love of family 
and kindred, and their simple and unquestioning faith. I have even 
been accused of being a pro-Boer, because, forsooth, I dared to predict 
that the present war would be a great and a severe one, calling for 
an immense effort on the part of the Imperial Government. But in 
my books and writings of the last fourteen years I have never dis- 
guised the fact that the Boer—and by this I mean the average, 
ignorant, up-country Boer—is, in the very nature of things, slow and 
unprogressive, detesting new ideas, a firm opposer of British influence, 
and a sad drag upon the wheels of progress and reform in South 
Africa. Mr. Hofmeyr and the Afrikander Bond party have always 
encouraged the back-country Boer in his ignorance and isolation ; 
they have patted him on the back, and told him what a fine and a 
clever fellow he was; and, above all, they have never attempted to 
try and make a better, more useful, and more modern man and citizen 
of him. Thanks mainly to the Bond and its teaching, the back- 
country Dutchmen of the north of Cape Colony have remained 
ignorant, sullen, and disaffected, while far too many of them have 
shouldered their rifles and gone off to join their kinsmen of the 
Transvaal and Free State. The Jameson Raid and the miserable 
Parliamentary inquiry that followed may, unhappily, be said to have 
neatly put the finishing touches to the eighteen years’ teaching of 
the Afrikander Bond and of other anti-British influences ; they seemed 
to prove so conclusively to the average Boer mind what Ons Land 
and other and more openly violent Dutch papers and agitators had 
been so long telling them. It should be the care and the business 
of the Imperial Government and of the Cape Governor to dispel the 
isolation of the up-country Boer, to lead him out of his besotted 
ignorance, his seventeenth-century habits and ideas. This change 
can be scarcely more readily wrought than by peopling the remoter 
districts with British settlers, who will stay on the land and make 
their homes there. It is, as I have more than once pointed out, one 
of the problems of modern South African life to induce men of British 
blood to settle quietly down to farming and pastoral existence in a 
rough and unkempt country, to live practically in the wilderness, and 
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to be content with the society of their own families and servants, and 
the occasional contact with neighbouring farmers. During the last 
twenty years the class of young Englishmen who have migrated to 
South Africa have not been fitted for this kind of existence. Artisans, 
miners, tradesmen, professional men, well-bred young adventurers, 
all have, since the discovery of diamonds and gold, flocked to the 
fields of Kimberley and Johannesburg and the prospecting areas of 
Rhodesia. But few of them have cared or been fitted for settlement 
on the land and the quiet and monotonous life of a farming career in 
South Africa. A large proportion of these can hardly be looked upon 
as permanent settlers. They live for some years in Johannesburg or 
elsewhere. Some of them may even elect to make their homes and 
marry in the new country. But a considerable majority consist of 
temporary sojourners, who look to amass sufficient wealth, wherewith 
to go home and enjoy the remainder of their lives in comfort in the 
Old Country. Few, comparatively, of these migrants can handle a 
rifle, and for them, in consequence, the Boer has acquired that undis- 
guised contempt which has so largely assisted to embark him in a 
disastrous war with Great Britain. 
The men we want now in South Africa are sturdy countrymen who 
i, can use their hands, who are not afraid of the quietude of a rural 
life, and who will settle down and make their homes on the veldt, just 
as the Boer and the old type of British colonist in the eastern pro- 
vince of Cape Colony have done. They know how to handle a shot 
gun, and will so become good rifle shots; they understand horses 
and cattle, crops and cropping; and of such men the back-country 
Boer quickly forms a highly respectful opinion, especially when the 
said British colonists have shown him, as they usually do, that they are 
capable of beating him at the rifle target. If the Imperial Govern- 
ment can induce this class of colonist to go out to South Africa and to 
settle among the Dutch, much will have been done towards securing 
permanent peace and progress in that now distressful country. The 
re-peopling of Johannesburg, the increase in the prosperity of the 
gold-mining industry, the attraction of fresh immigrants to the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and other mineral areas which are already 
opened up, or are likely to be now developed, and the uprising of 
new townships and new communities, will undoubtedly aid consider- 
ably in the permanent settlement and general prosperity of South 
Africa. 
This question of peopling South Africa with a permanent and not 
a fleeting population is in truth a vital one. The goldfields will 
some day come to an end, the population of the mining towns will 
diminish or disappear; but the Boer will be always there upon the 
soil, Unless the country can be peopled with a permanent rural 
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British population, in fifty years’ time the Boer may be, as he even 
now threatens beneath his beard, in a greater numerical superi- 
ority than he now is, able to control the legislatures of the various 
Colonies, to dictate his own terms—to be master, in fact, of the 
situation. 

What is the Home Government doing to counteract this very real 
menace to the future of South Africa? Is anything being done to 
try and secure that some of the thousands of troops now in that 
country may, on their discharge, be induced to settle in the vast 
country they have helped to conquer? Out of more than 200,000 
men under Lord Roberts surely some 10,000 picked settlers could be 
provided for? The Yeomanry especially, with their knowledge of 
country life, ought to be looked after. Are all these magnificent 
men, with their training, their experience of the veldt, their splendid 
devotion, to be dismissed after the war, utterly squandered, as it 
were? Is any State-aided scheme of emigration being thought of ? 
There never was a brighter example of what can be accomplished by 
a well-matured scheme of this kind than the Albany Settlement of 
1820. It was felt at that time, as it ought to be felt now, that 
South Africa needed a more considerable rural population of British 
blood. The British Parliament voted £50,000 towards a colonisation 
scheme, and applications from intending colonists were invited. 
More than 90,000 persons offered themselves! From these some 
5,000 picked settlers were chosen. They were taken to Algoa 
Bay and settled in the district between the Fish and the Bushman’s 
River, which became known and famous as Albany. In spite of the 
trials of a new country, the difficulties of wresting a home and for- 
tune from a rude wilderness, the dangers of wild animals, and the 
attacks of fierce and treacherous Kaffirs, the Albany settlers, after 
early troubles, prospered wonderfully. They became the mainstay 
of Cape Colony, and their names are written imperishably in the 
history of South Africa. If there had been half-a-dozen more such 
settlements in South Africa between the years 1820 and 1870, there 
would have been no Boer War in 1880-81, much less the present 
¢remendous and most costly struggle of 1899-1900." 

Another highly successful instance of State-aided colonisation in 
South Africa was that of the Anglo-German Legion, numbers of 
men from which were, after the close of the Crimean War, planted 
in British Kaffraria under a system of military tenure. This settle- 
ment, which was financially assisted by the Cape Colonial Govern- 
ment, was exceedingly well managed, and proved a source of much 
strength to colonists of the eastern frontier of the Colony against 

(1) Married settlers are, above all others, to be encouraged in South Africa, The 
unmarried Englishman up-country, who contracts, as too many unfortunately do, 


intimacies with native women, is merely creating a highly undesirable race of half- 
breeds, and adding to the future difficulties of the country. 
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their turbulent neighbours, the Amaxosa, the Gaika, and Gcaleka 
Kafiirs. 

The Imperial Government has just now, I repeat, a wonderful 
chance of settling a good class of colonists in South Africa, a chance 
that may probably never occur again. The flowing tide is with Mr. 
Chamberlain—why not take advantage of it ? Why should not some 
comprehensive scheme of State-aided immigration be attempted ? 
The £50,000 expended by the British Government in 1820 has been 
repaid a thousandfold. The Britain of to-day, in the sixty-third 
year of the reign of Queen Victoria, is immensely richer than the 
Britain of George the Fourth’s period : £250,000—nay, half a mil- 
lion of money—spent in planting the right class of rural colonist in 
South Africa would as inevitably yield its fair return as the money 
expended on the Albany Settlement. More than all, it would ensure 
an equilibrium of British as against Dutch influence, and would 
provide a certain guarantee for the peaceful future of a United 
British South Africa. 

H. A. Brypen. 








OUR NAVAL ARRANGEMENTS IN THE OTHER 
HEMISPHERE. 


Tue assertion of naval supremacy cannot be confined to any par- 
ticular subdivision of the world. Where and how our naval power 
necessary to preserve our freedom of the sea is to be applied, entirely 
depends upon where and how it is threatened. Our naval supremacy 
depends upon our ability to deny to the enemy unrestricted action. 
It is only by masking and shadowing his ships by superior force that 
our object can be accomplished. It is not so much a question of actual 
fighting as of our possessing sufficiency of power to prevent his 
fighting with any reasonable chance of success. 

The nature and distribution of the hostile fleet, or fleets, therefore, 
determines that of our own. ‘The nature and distribution of the 
enemies’ naval forces are ruled by considerations relating to their 
war ports. These are the centres of production and maintenance of 
naval power. The connection between the actual visible force on the 
water cannot be disassociated from the centres of production and 
maintenance, except for a limited time. 

These are the rude outlines of principles determining operations 
of maritime war, which must never be overlooked, It is necessary 
briefly to refer to them here to avoid misapprehension. No particular 
sea area, not even the whole Pacific Ocean, can be treated strategically 
as a separate and distinct geographical entity. The sea has neither 
boundaries nor frontiers except coasts, and the operations of maritime 
war have no natural geographical limits except depth of water neces- 
sary for ships. The only restrictions upon the area of maritime 
operations are those imposed by the superior naval power on the 
inferior force. 

So long as the great centres of production and maintenance of 
foreign naval war power are situated in European waters, the decisive 
struggle for supremacy at sea, if it comes, must be fought out and 
determined in this hemisphere, and not in the other. Thus it will 
be understood that, though my observations are confined to the 
Pacific Ocean, our naval arrangements in the other hemisphere must 
now, and for some years to come, be regarded as secondary and 
supplemental to those in this. 

British territories and interests on that side of the world are of 
great magnitude, and the area over which they are spread is enormous. 
The extraordinary development of commerce, and therefore of inter- 
national concern in that half of the globe, is the most remarkable 
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feature of the world’s modern history. Owing to Canada and 
Australasia, and to past enterprise of the greatest of sea-trading 
peoples, we are at present foremost in the great international struggle 
for political and commercial advantage in that half of the world so 
recently opened up. Failure to provide adequately and promptly 
for the maintenance of that position, if threatened by force, might 
and probably would affect the British position as a whole. The 
question, therefore, is—Are our arrangements to provide for such a 
contingency adapted to the conditions the other hemisphere presents ? 
We must seek the answer by reference to what they at present are. 
These I will now very roughly describe. 

It is necessary to observe that, though maritime operations are 
primarily purely naval and carried on by ships, they always have, 
and always must, involve the prompt application of military force as 
the necessary complement of their effective completeness. 

Although since the Napoleonic wars a whole hemisphere has been 
added to British responsibilities, we ignore that fact in our naval 
policy of to-day. Producing power to meet naval requirements in 
the other hemisphere are localised and limited to one island in this. 
Every ship, however small—almost every appliance, however insignifi- 
cant—every gun, rifle, or revolver, every pound of powder and every 
shot required for naval purposes at the other side of the world, must 
be produced at home, and pass over half the circumference of the 
globe to their destination. That is our policy and our practice. 

Can it be fairly said it is unavoidable and inevitable, in view of the 
fact that the Dominion of Canada and Australasia are integral por- 
tions of our Empire, with sea-boards in the Pacific? They are 
rapidly developing in the pursuit of wealth manufacturing power 
rivalling our own. 

Those who assert that this policy we pursue is unavoidable and 
inevitable, are bound to explain why Australasia and Canada so differ 
from the United States and Japan as to forbid the establishment, in 
these great limbs of Empire, of the means of production and manu- 
facture, necessary for purposes of war, which those foreign States possess. 
The truth is, our present policy of centralising the manufacture and 
supply of appliances and munitions of war to meet not merely naval 
but military requirements of a world State, is wholly indefensible and 
fraught with peril. The broad fact that the whole Empire now looks 
to this wonderful Island of ours to supply almost everything necessary 
to carry on war, is in itself sufficiently remarkable. How much 
more ominous becomes its contemplation when we remember that the 
number of establishments in this Island, on which the whole Empire 
so relies, may almost be counted on the fingers. It may here be 
parenthetically observed the Admiraity already are driven to officially 
declare the United Kingdom has reached the limit of producing power 
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in the matter of armour-plates and ships’ engines. Of course the 
complete decentralisation of producing power must be a gradual and 
slow process, but for that very reason the commencement of a policy 
of devolution should not be delayed. It must have small beginnings, 
but no sign of them is yet visible in Admiralty policy. 

Passing from considerations relating to the production of naval 
means and munitions of war, we next come to the question of reserves 
of ships, equipment, and men. 

We keep at our naval bases abroad some spare stores and reserves 
of guns and ammunition. The quantity is regulated by the probable 
requirements of the peace naval force on the station. As for men, 
there are always a few supernumeraries on each station ready to fill 
vacancies occurring in the squadron on the station under the ordinary 
conditions of peace. Excluding the overlapping portions of the 
East Indian and South American naval stations, we have in the 
Pacific three complete naval stations, the China, Pacific, and Aus- 
tralian. The depdt for providing for the war requirements of this 
ocean, which includes three naval stations and parts of two others, is 
in the N.E. Atlantic. The outbreak of war will, therefore, find the 
British naval force in the Pacific separated by half the world from 
its reserves of ships, men, and stores. To raise the British naval 
force in the other hemisphere from a peace to a war footing must take 
many weeks, if not months. 

At home we are careful to arrange for the instantaneous 
expansion of our fleet. We have in the Coast Guard Reserve 
squadron the means of doing this in a few hours. A certain number 
of effective ships are distributed at ports round the United Kingdom. 
The main part of these crews are employed on shore as coast guard of 
the district, at the headquarters of which the ships are stationed. In 
a few hours these men can be called back to their ships, which can at 
once proceed to sea. Every year this is done for training purposes. 
Why a principle so obviously sound in one hemisphere cannot be 
applied in some form in the other, we are not informed. All we know 
is that it is not. In these days naval force is almost indiscriminately 
used on land as well as water, and for training purposes even our blue- 
jackets—to say nothing of marines—are quartered on shore at home 
at the naval ports. Such a principle applied in the Pacific would, as 
in the Atlantic, provide for the immediate and prompt expansion 
of our Fleet in that great ocean. 

In the north-west portion of this vast area under consideration, 
events in China furvish us with an object lesson. Their teachings 
it will be well for our Empire to heed. A sudden crisis arrives for 
which we are not prepared. In common with the other great Powers, 
we were taken by surprise. So far the disturbance has been confined 
to a small corner of China. If it becomes more general, considerable 
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operations in the waterways—the rivers—may be necessary. These 
would demand flotillas of small vessels—gun-boats. We have not 
in all the other hemisphere a sufficiency of means, active or reserve, 
suitable for this purpose, though our declared policy is to deal with 
the Chinese problem on the water and not on the land. Small 
vessels suitable for the work are slow at sea. No matter how great 
the emergency, months must elapse before our Empire can produce, 
where required, these small and suitable vessels needed. 

Yet Canada and Australasia are Pacific States of the British 
Empire. Their aggregate population is about one-fourth that of 
the United Kingdom, their aggregate revenue nearly double that 
of Japan, and their natural resources, in combination, almost rival 
those of the United States. We have made no attempt to even pro- 
pose a system which shall combine, develop, and organise British 
resources in half the world to discharge the common obligations of 
a common Empire, when its interests there are threatened and its 
position imperilled. Ministers declare the invitation, even to con- 
sider this question, must come from the several Colonies. So the 
United Kingdom acts the part of Chatham while the Colonies 
perform that of Sir Richard Strachan, as described in the well- 
known couplet. While this greatest of questions is thus left in the air 
the world is moving, and great events are following in rapid succession. 
The distinct lesson they teach us is, the necessity for consolidating 
the resources of the Empire and arranging a comprehensive system 
for combining them to provide for its war requirements. 

The first and greatest British requirement is a sufficient and 
efficient fleet. The needs of the fleet, and how best to fulfil them, 
stand first and foremost in the programme for providing British 
security. The system we are trusting to has been illustrated within 
the last few days. 

In order to provide less than 750 men for operations on land in 
China, the British Admiral was compelled to render an appreciable 
portion of the British fleet in the other hemisphere non-effective as 
a fighting sea force. Modern ships can only carry the men actually 
necessary to fight them. In old days this was not so, and hence 
minor land operations could be undertaken by fleets and squadrons 
without destroying the fighting efficiency of the ships. Our present 
policy, under these changed conditions, is to ignore the teaching of 
history and to deny to our Admirals, in distant stations, the means 
necessary to discharge duties which are complementary to the en- 
forcement of naval power. We now place no supernumerary forces 
at their disposal for such purposes. 

In the other hemisphere, for example, tho only regular forces 
available for general service are in garrison at Hong Kong, on one 
side of the Pacific, and Esquimault on the other. The garrison at 
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Hong Kong is not at the disposal, or under the general control, of 
the Admiral on the China station of which it is the base, but under 
the control of the War Office in Pall Mall; that at Esquimault is 
wholly independent of the Admiral of the so-called Pacific station 
of which it is the base, and is under the control of the General at 
Halifax on the Atlantic! Thus it was that, until it was too late, the 
troops at Hong Kong remained “ fixed as the Monument on Fish 
Street Hill.” Not until the Admiral and the fighting men of the 
ships had disappeared up country, and certain ships been thus ren- 
dered non-effective, did the War Office in one hemisphere recog- 
nise that something should be done in the other, and ordered up 
troops from Hong Kong to Taku! That force being purely military, 
could not help the ships. Had the Admiral and his force been unable 
to fight their way back to the water, the ships would have had to 
remain defective in fighting power till replaced by officers and men 
sent out from home. 

Now at home we have barrack accommodation on shore for some 
18,000 naval and 7,000 marine units, while at the other side of the 
world there are none. These barracks at home are for naval forces 
in reserve and under training for naval service all over the globe. It 
is surely high time we should consider a redistribution of ships and of 
men in reserve. The existing system of dual control in our war 
arrangements on our naval stations in the other hemisphere has 
brought us to the verge of peril in China. If we refuse to be 
warned in time, a great war will probably strew the Pacific Ocean 
with examples of British ineptitude, if not with disasters. 

Germany sees in marine forces the solution of the difficulties which 
confront us in our arrangement on distant naval stations ; so does the 
United States. There is nothing more remarkable than the develop- 
ment of German war power in her territories abroad. Her policy is 
to build up a great offensive and defensive weapon, homogeneous and 
complete, in her over-sea possessions. The plan is to make this special 
marine force the common bond and centre of local forces in her 
colonies, and thus to draw all together in an organised form to meet 
German necessities anywhere over sea. Germany is simply now 
developing the principle we acted upon from the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the close of the Napoleonic war. The germs 
of that principle are discoverable in our Navy Estimates—by the pro- 
portion of marine forces maintained—down to a very few years ago. 
We have lost sight of it, while the United States finds the principle 
forced into her arrangements for war by the acquirement of over- 
sea possessions, and immediately adopts it. While both the United 
States and Germany are able to produce marine battalions promptly 
over sea wherever necessary, we cannot. These nations mean 
business in their arrangements for war. Social and professional 
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prejudices and departmental jealousies are not with them, as with us, 
determining factors in their policies ; hence the difference. 

This is the first time in the last century and a half of our history 
that a state of war finds us unable to produce in South Africa, 
China, or anywhere over sea, a marine brigade, or even a battalion 
or complete battery of marine artillery. The abolition of masts 
and yards, by assimilating the duties and training of the individual 
bluejacket and marine on board ship, has produced such confusion, 
that naval officers are now hotly disputing what a seaman is, in these 
days of steam. In this process of inevitable assimilation the great 
function of a marine force, in its collective capacity, has been forgotten. 
The naval force to-day in number (active and reserve) is 150,000. 
The highest point ever previously reached in numerical strength was 
in 1813, when it was only 140,000. In 1813 we had 31,000 regular 
marines, besides local regiments raised abroad with a marine nucleus ; 
now we have not got a force of 19,000, without a single local auxiliary 
associated with it throughout the length and breadth of the whole 
Empire. 

Russia, Germany, Japan, and the United States are all Pacific 
Powers—so are we, because of Australasia and Canada. These 
foreign Powers are developing and consolidating war power in that 
hemisphere, while we are asleep. 


Joun C. R. Cotomn. 
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Amone the many unpleasant signs of the anxious times through 
which we are passing, none is less reassuring than the ill-feeling 
which has latterly arisen between ourselves and our neighbours 
across the Channel. For the past eighteen months a certain noisy 
section of the Press of the two countries has been behaving in so 
unconscionable a manner, casting straws to kindle fire, and labouring 
to turn molehills into mountains, that many a prophet is even now 
eagerly endeavouring to persuade us we may before long be on the 
eve of hostilities. Thinking people must look upon such an ominous 
possibility with a sense of inexpressible horror, so appalling would 
be its consequences, and so disastrous its results to both nations. 
Once the dogs of war are loosed, we may be certain that the curs of 
civil strife will bound upon the scene of bloodshed and suffering, and 
do their hideous part to complete the universal wreck. Much of this 
irritation is due, no doubt, to our attitude in the Dreyfus case, which, 
to say the least of it, was unfortunate. Mr. Barclay, in his brief 
but admirable article, ‘A Lance for France,” which appeared in 
the March issue of this Review, placed very concisely the truth con- 
cerning our behaviour in that affair, which, notwithstanding the 
recent efforts of M. Reinach and his friends to revive it, has, it is to 
be hoped, passed into the realms of ancient history; and I will 
merely make this passing allusion to it, referring my readers to Mr. 
Barclay’s luminous statement of a matter which, after all, concerned 
us English folk remotely. 

The Boer war undoubtedly offered the French an excellent field 
for retaliation. If the Dreyfus case presented certain mysterious 
features which allowed of scandalous interpretation, surely the Jame- 
son Raid, with its uncanny suggestiveness of cosmopolitan financial 
jobbery, should have reminded us of a certain evangelical warning 
concerning the beam in our neighbour’s eye and the mote in our 
own! There was undoubtedly a time, a few weeks back, when 
the attitude of France towards this country—I mean the attitude of 
the man in the street—was menacing; but after all, it is only the 
proverbial man in the streets of Paris who at the instigation of 
Rochefort & Co. cries “ A bas les Anglais!” The actual Govern- 
ment of that country has never been unfriendly towards us, but we 
must not forget that a French Ministry is a very ephemeral affair 
indeed. 

A crisis has occurred in the Far East which may possibly lead to 
events of the mightiest importance and avert an European con- 
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flagration, not only in the near future, but for another half-century ; 
and that desirable consummation, which appeared even so recently 
asa month ago an Utopian dream—the Federation of the United 
States of Europe—may yet be on the verge of realisation. 

Not one of the great Powers was in the least prepared to prevent 
what seems likely—the reports concerning the safety of the foreign 
population and missions in Pekin are, as I write, still very conflicting — 
to be an appalling tragedy. Diplomatists, after all, are more often 
than not only gods with clay feet. Intelligent, highly educated, and 
often extremely ornamental, they generally understand very little 
more than most other people, rank outsiders to their Excellencies, 
about the affairs they undertake to direct. They have more often 
than not very old-fashioned political views, and in the hour of 
danger sit round their green baize like a lot of children, holding 
their breath lest by a whiff they may overthrow the latest card-castle 
they have erected. 

In the long run the Aryan race is bound to conquer the world, and 
to subdue, if not absolutely absorb, the black and yellow races into 
that higher civilisation towards which the human family is rushing 
in such hot haste. An international army and navy engaged for 
some two or three years to come in China must mean a better inter- 
national feeling between neighbours in Europe. It were wise, 
therefore, at this juncture, when instead of fighting France we may 
be called to fight with her, that we improved the passing hour, as the 
French Ambassador, M. Cambon, advised in a recent and very able 
speech delivered at the Mansion House, by endeavouring to learn a 
little more about each other, politically and socially—all the more so 
since an influential minority of English writers have got it into their 
heads to proclaim that “ France is a decadent nation, doomed to ruin 
and speedy extinction ””—which she distinctly is not. 

France is endeavouring to consolidate a novel experiment in 
government, one totally different to any of the Royal and Imperial 
rules which preceded it, and the country, therefore, presents an 
historical spectacle of intense interest. Republicanism in France is 
still in its infancy—thirty years is but as a moment in the history of 
any form of Government. Our own wonderful political system has 
taken close upon three hundred years of gradual evolution to reach 
its actual but far from perfect expression. Begun in the time of 
Cromwell—if not earlier still, with the Reformation—our evolution 
has been developed with admirable caution and with astonishing 
results. That we owe an exceeding debt of gratitude to French 
philosophic thought and initiative in the last century cannot be gain- 
said. We grafted all that was best in the Great Revolution on to 
our own system. The French tree of liberty planted in 1789 developed 
too rapidly, for the very evident reason that too much was undertaken 
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in too short a time. Thus, reaction became inevitable, and reaction 
led to Restoration and Imperialism. Has not a great French writer 
said of the First Republic that “ it died of indigestion ” ? 

The chief difference between ourselves and the French is, I take 
it, that the French make history, whereas history makes us. Since 
1870, things in France have jogged on evenly enough, and, wonderful 
to relate, only two melodramatic events have occurred—the assassina- 
tion of President Carnot and the sensational death of President Faure. 
Otherwise, history, taking a page out of our book, has been quietly 
building up Republicanism in France. Outside, as well as within, there 
have been plots against the Government, but they have been clumsily 
managed. The head of the House of Orleans seems hopelessly to 
muddle his chances. He has considerably diminished the number of 
his adherents even in France, and has offended in no small measure, 
and especially so very recently, the susceptibilities of the countries 
which have afforded him shelter and hospitality. The princes of the 
House of Bonaparte lie low, awaiting their opportunity, which may 
come, or not, as Fate shall decree. To my mind at least, and I have care- 
fully watched its progress, the Republican form of Government is the 
only one which has a fair chance of permanent success in modern 
France, and this chance grows stronger with every day of the 
Republic’s existence. Fresh generations are thus enabled by the 
sheer force of modern thought and progress to emancipate themselves 
from most of the prejudices entertained even by their fathers, let 
alone by their grandfathers, and to recognise the merits of a Re- 
publican régime. 

The Third Republic, in the year 1900, after only thirty years of 
existence, is in very much the same position as that of our own 
monarchical Government at the end of the last century. It is full of 
excellent theories and aspirations, but their practical application is 
defective. This is exactly what was to be expected, for Parliamentary 
Government stands no chance whatever of becoming efficient, unless, 
in the first place, every citizen takes an interest in the Commonwealth 
and keeps the House of Representatives judiciously balanced. All 
those elements which go to make up a great free Government must be 
thoroughly well represented, so that the best in each party can be 
selected and used to counterbalance what is prejudicial to the general 
interest of the country. Fortunately there are more citizens in France 
who have accepted the Republic in this year of grace 1900 than there 
were, say, ten years ago. ‘This does not mean, however, that the 
manner in which public affairs are managed by those in authority 
gives anything like universal let alone partial satisfaction. Quite the 
contrary; but Frenchmen are beginning to understand that, if they 
will but take a more active share in the elections and in the practical 
administration of the Government, many, if not most, of the evils at 
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present so painfully evident will be toned down, and may possibly 
eventually vanish altogether. 

It must be remembered that with the exception of Switzerland and 
the lilliputian Republics of San Marino and Andora, France is the 
only democracy in Europe, and that it is surrounded by Empires and 
Monarchies who look upon the success of the Republican form of 
Government as a possible danger to themselves. Historians are of 
opinion that the greatest misfortune that ever befell France was the 
death of Mirabeau. It is well known that he would have had 
Louis XVI. not only accept the Constitution, but, like our own 
rulers, content himself with watching the rapid procession of events, 
instead of endeavouring to force the evolution of the drama in the 
direction he himself favoured. By these means the great statesman 
had hoped the Crown would have escaped the danger of becoming an 
object of party strife, and that the continuity of the representation 
of the nation would have remained in the hands of those who by 
their birth, traditions, knowledge of etiquette, and above all, by their 
foreign alliances, were best fitted to fill so exalted a position. Un- 
fortunately, Louis XVI. had not the strength of character necessary 
to carry out this programme, and the result was disastrous both to 
himself and to his Queen. As matters stand, the chief of the State 
in France, however excellent and accomplished he may be, must 
necessarily, as the representative of a somewhat aggressive democracy, 
be an isolated anomaly in the midst of the European Monarchies. 
Their equal by right of the grandeur of the nation whose figure-head 
for the time being he is, M. le Président de la République, in the 
eyes of the sovereigns his neighbours, is merely a sort of “ lor’ 
mayor.” A scion of the middle classes, he has, of course, no regal 
alliances, and therefore is unable to keep up any private intercourse 
with the representatives of neighbouring nations, save of the most 
formal and essentially political character. With us it is otherwise. 
The French cannot be brought to understand that, notwithstanding 
her popularity and her towering social position, Queen Victoria is 
absolutely unable to interfere, except by her personal advice, in 
political matters. Well-informed French writers and journalists 
have not scrupled lately to blame Her Majesty for not prevefiting 
the war in South Africa, ignoring the fact that the Queen has no 
more power to do this than the simplest gentlewoman in the realm. 
But on the other hand the Queen can, for instance, receive a visit 
from her grandson, the Emperor of Germany, without irritating 
foreign susceptibilities. A dutiful grandchild may surely pay his 
respects to his grandmother whenever the spirit moves him so to do. 
The Czar, too, can spend a week or so with his aunt and uncle of 
Wales at Marlborough House or Sandringham without thereby dis- 
turbing the peace of nations. The advantages, in a political sense, 
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of these friendly visits between royal relations can be better under- 
stood than defined. It is distinctly M. Loubet’s misfortune, as well 
as that of France, that he has no grandson or nephew in high places 
abroad who can occasionally cross the frontier and visit the head of 
the State on personal and private matters, without setting the whole 
Continent by the ears. 

Nothing astonishes the French more than the enthusiasm with 
which, on every available occasion, we pray God save our Queen ; 
and, accustomed as they are to seeing even the most inoffensive of 
their Presidents, the late unfortunate M. Carnot, for instance, the 
constant object of scurrilous caricature, they are at a loss to under- 
stand the universal respect with which, not only in England but in 
the Colonies, the Queen and Royal Family are held by all English- 
men, however divergent their political opinions. A famous French 
writer very quaintly said to me not many days ago: “ Your Queen is 
the bee-queen of the British race. If she were to die, what a 
terrible commotion there would be in the hive! When a French 
President joins the majority there is a State funeral—et voila tout.” 
And surely it is a pity that the representative of a great nation 
should be so often the object of attack on the part of the journalists 
of the very country over which he is called to preside. It cannot 
increase the feeling of respect due, if not to the man, at least to the 
exalted office he fills. After the recent inauguration of the present 
Exhibition, French journalists of nearly every shade of opinion 
ridiculed the President and disparaged the ceremony as banal. 
They longed for the display of erstwhile Imperial magnificence, the 
splendid uniforms of a generation or so back. France was not, they 
thought, fittingly represented. After all, M. and Mme. Loubet 
ne sont que des bons bourgeois endimanchés. The more orthodox 
among them missed the benediction which in years gone by was 
usually given by the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, whereby a 
gorgeous keynote of colour was added to an impressive function and 
God, who, the Republic to the contrary notwithstanding, is not 
exactly a negligible quantity, was invited to bless the undertaking. 

In the course of time, no doubt, the French President’s position will 
be better defined. THis political influence, slight as it is, may be 
curtailed, and he may be called upon to make fewer speeches at 
railway stations, and constrained to assume a greater amount of 
State. It may even yet be said of him, as Sanuto tells us it was 
asserted of the Doges of Venice, “that they wore their robes 
becomingly, presided at the council, and received kings with magnifi- 
cence, and no one considered them capable of doing anything else.” 

Republican France may be compared to a new steam engine with 
a somewhat antiquated boiler. She is still struggling with that in 
many ways excellent yet essentially Imperial Code which Napoleon I. 
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framed on the model of the Justinian, and which, however efficient 
it may have been for a people but recently emancipated from the 
throes of the Reign of Terror, scarcely fits in with the scheme of a 
democratic Government at the close of the nineteenth century. New 
laws, some of them sensible enough and some of them quite the 
other way, have been grafted on to the Code Napoléon, but never- 
theless its well-worn wheels often impede the engine’s progress. It 
is especially in the matter of the administration of justice that this 
state of affairs becomes most conspicuous. The amount of red-tapeism 
and of unnecessary delay attending a law-suit in France is some- 
thing more than annoying, and the antiquated methods of the various 
courts, military as well as civil, which hamper the execution of 
justice, has formed the subject of many a discussion in the Chamber, 
though hitherto with little or no practical result. Much that seemed 
to us obscure in the Dreyfus case was, in part, due to this unfortunate 
state of affairs. Asan example in point I will simply remind my 
readers that the persons arrested in Algiers in September last for 
creating a political disturbance—one of them M. Boullay, a respect- 
able lad of seventeen, universally believed to be innocent—are still 
in prison and untried ! 

The French move much more slowly in matters of administration 
than we do. Notwithstanding their apparent love of democracy, and 
their political and social forwardness, they are a far more conserva- 
tive people. The most rabid socialist of the Buttes not unfrequently 
presents some striking contradictions. He may, in theory, be “ad- 
vanced” beyond rhyme or reason, but in the practical details of life 
he sticks to ceremonious formu/e which we should consider ante- 
diluvian. But the principal reason for the preservation of so much 
that is cumbersome in nearly every department of the French 
Government is mainly due to an excess of bureaucracy. In no other 
country in the world are there so many civil servants who “fancy 
themselves” as in France. A Frenchman of a certain class is as 
happy with a /e after his name as the scion of a lately ennobled house 
is with the prefix de before it. I remember once upon a time, in a 
French village, admiring a certain buxom matron who used to bring 
eggs to the hotel. On inquiring who she might be, I was much 
amused to hear that she was, ‘la dame de M. le facteur ”—other- 
wise the postman’s wife. The tendency of the French mind is 
essentially aristocratic, which possibly accounts for its love of a demo- 
cratic form of Government, for when everybody wishes to be some- 
body, the only general satisfaction obtainable is by levelling everybody 
down to the same platform. 

In 1793, France, in her exuberant joy in the sense of complete 
emancipation from the restraints of the ancien régime, overthrew not 
only sacerdotalism but Revelation. The First Republic, based upon 
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free-thought, was in its way as bigoted as any theocracy; and 
unfortunately, a pertinacious atheistical tradition still clings to the 
very word Republic in France; and this is one of the chief reasons 
why this particular form of Government has been so reluctantly 
accepted by a large, and certainly the most respectable, section of the 
community. When I was a boy, and lived in Franco, the mere 
fact of a man being a Republican was synonymous, in the provincial 
towns, with his social ostracism in aristocratic and middle-class society. 
It is otherwise now, for even in such clerical centres as Orleans, Tours, 
Rennes, and Rheims many of the rising generation of old bourgeois 
and even of aristocratic families have adopted Republicanism in 
theory, if not in practice. They are beginning to see for themselves 
that this kind of Government, if properly understood and administered, 
is quite capable of protecting Catholic interests as well as those of 
free-thinkers, who, by the way, do not form anything like so numerous 
a body in France as is generally believed. The country is still pro- 
foundly Roman Catholic. Did not Louis Veuillot pithily describe 
Paris as “half Babylon and half Jerusalem”? To the superficial 
observer, religion may seem to retain only a very slight hold on 
France. But when you come to inquire into the matter, you are sur- 
prised to find that, of the two countries, France and England, France 
is probably the most practically religious—a fact proved by the 
enormous sums of money which have been collected in various parts 
of France quite recently for religious purposes. When, for instance, 
the Government, moved by the intolerant suggestion of some of its 
wire-pullers, passed a law suppressing religious instruction in the 
public schools, and the indirect, if not direct, fostering of anti-Chris- 
tian influence, the Parisians in a surprisingly short time collected 
many millions of francs for the establishment of free schools, 
which are invariably in the hands of the religious orders. At least 
two-thirds of the Roman Catholic missions in foreign parts are sup- 
ported out of French money. The huge Basilica at Montmartre is 
yet another proof that the religious spirit of the people is by no 
means so attenuated as many imagine. This enormous church has 
cost over a hundred millions of francs, and has been entirely erected 
by public subscription. In literally scores of cases in which the 
heavy tax known as the droit d’association has threatened the extinc- 
tion of a monastery or a nunnery, the people in the neighbourhood 
have paid it off. Then, again, we have the fact, published officially 
this year, that the number of scholars attending schools under the 
direction of ecclesiastics exceeds by one-fifth that of the attendance at 
the national Lycées and Colleges, where the God of the Christians is 
relegated to the mythology! There can be no doubt that, when 
the French Government finally solves the religious question, either by 
the partial or the complete separation of the Church from the State, 
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many, if not all, the difficulties which beset the Republic will fade 
away. The settlement of this question is one of the most difficult of 
political problems, and one beset by many dangers. In the first 
place, if the Church were separated from the State, and granted the 
same absolute control over her affairs she enjoys in England and in 
the United States, it is not at all improbable (when we reflect that she 
is not likely to encounter much opposition from contending sects) 
that her preponderance may develop that which Frenchmen dread 
more than any other thing—a return to priestcraft. 

In England, as in America, the Roman Catholic Church finds her- 
self surrounded by various other religious bodies or sects, which in 
the aggregate outbalance her in numbers, modify her power, and 
prevent any attempt on her part at sacerdotal aggression ; but we 
must remember that, notwithstanding the influence of a distinctly 
persecutory spirit, the number of monastic institutions in France 
exceeds, if not in point of wealth, at any rate in the number of in- 
mates, especially of the fair sex, what it was at the dissolution at the 
close of the last century. There were, in 1789, 37,000 nuns in the 
country ; in 1866 there were 86,000; in 1878, 127,753; and in 
1898 the number had reached 142,832. The number of monks 
does not at the present moment exceed 25,342, inclusive of Christian 
brothers and non-cloistered orders of teaching friars, whose vows, like 
those of the sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, are only binding for five 
years; but the contemplative orders have proportionately diminished, 
and the present monastic army is for the most part engaged in the 
propaganda of religion by means of educational and philanthropic 
institutions. To these must be added considerably over 100,000 
secular priests, under the direction of thirty-three archbishops and 
bishops. It may well be feared that if all these good people were 
allowed to do exactly as they liked, to accumulate territory and to 
establish themselves wherever they listed, without let or hindrance, as 
is the case with us, they would soon preponderate in a manner quite 
out of proportion even with the object of their existence, and might 
easily become a danger, not only to the State, but to themselves. At 
the same time, there is a wide gulf between a just and equitable 
control and petty persecution such as that recently carried out by 
M. de Lanessan, the actual Minister of Marine, who ordered the 
suppression of the time-honoured Good Friday observances in the 
Navy, whereby he offended almost every officer and sailor in the 
country, simply to curry favour with the socialists who recently em- 
ployed their leisure in burning down two Parisian churches. The 
unfortunate part of it is, that antagonism to Christianity has had the 
effect of driving the majority of the lower orders into socialism, and 
the spread of a spirit of cynicism among the upper classes has resulted 
in decadentism. But whilst we reflect upon these facts, we should not 
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forget that in England we also passed through much the same crisis: 
at the beginning of the present century, when the churches were 
deserted, religious influence barely perceptible, and the brutal cari- 
catures of Rowlandson and Gillray, and the still more offensive 
efforts of their imitators, were tolerated and admired even in “ well- 
regulated ” families. Already a reaction is taking place throughout 
France, and it it scarcely necessary for me to remind my readers 
that the papers which contained the offensive caricatures of our 
Queen are rarely seen within the four walls of any decent French 
family. That they are publicly sold on the boulevards is most re- 
grettable, but their purchasers are mostly cosmopolitans. The strained 
relations between Church and State in France are mainly due to the 
Concordat arrived at between Pope Pius VII. and Napoleon I., and 
it is quite incompatible with Republicanism. Here we have a Govern- 
ment which, in the intensity of its liberalism, observes such a 
neutrality in religious matters as to eliminate, as far as possible, 
even the mention of the name of God, let alone of Christ, from its 
school-books. It has dragged the crucifixes from every public place 
except the law-courts, and yet it pays salaries to archbishops, bishops, 
and a host of priests, to say that Mass for attending which more than 
one Government functionary, especially in the provinces, has been 
dismissed from his post. Within the last two weeks a leading French 
paper published an article calling attention to a number of postmen 
and other petty functionaries who had been dismissed because they 
sent their children to the free schools and were known to accompany 
their wives and families to Divine service. That the Government 
should be neutral in religious questions would be a distinct advantage, 
if that neutrality were as absolutely free from bias as it is, for in- 
stance, in this country or in the United States. But ever since 1870 
a large proportion of the officials in the employment of the French 
Government have been mysteriously pushed forward for selection by 
a certain secret society whose headquarters are in the Rue Cadet, and 
which, although popularly described as “ Freemasonry,” has no con- 
nection whatever with the beneficent brotherhood of that name which 
enjoys so firm a hold on the sympathies of the people of this country, 
and which at the present time is engaged in the dangerous game of 
endeavouring to create a State within the State. 

In a word, free-thought in modern France is a political Lanner, 
and not a matter of conviction, for most of its leaders send their 
children to seminaries and convents for their education, which is not 
surprising, for the practical results of a godless education are only 
too apparent in the revival of the worst forms of neo-paganism, the 
visible effects of which have led many to consider France far more 
decrepit and decadent than she really is. Literature becon.es tainted, 
and nothing is respected: no, not even the father’s sword—le sabre 
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de mon pére—nor the mother’s homely warning. Art as well as 
literature is degraded, and the decadent school so popular of late, 
with its cynically materialistic treatment of all that Christians hold 
sacred, both in the matter of faith and morals, forms a literature of 
its own as injurious to the country which produces it as to those 
other countries whom it contaminates by exportation. <A distinguished 
French littérateur remarked lately that he never felt so ashamed of his 
country as he did when, on arriving not long since at Port Said, and 
strolling through the narrow streets of that abandoned place, one of 
the “very hottest on earth,” he beheld no less than three large French 
bookshops, the windows of which were adorned with rows of porno- 
graphic novels with their shameless frontispieces. ‘The whole 
display,” he said, “ was a degradation not only of literature, but of 
the consideration in which my nationality ought to be held abroad.” 
And when one comes to think of it, it cannot assuredly be pleasant 
for a respectable Frenchman to know that wherever a J/ibrairie 
frangaise is established in a foreign city it is nearly always the object 
of police supervision ! 

We are apt to imagine that, because the French novel is more often 
than not “ impossible,’ and the French newspaper is better written 
and worse informed than those others, both are faithful expressions of 
French thought. In the first place, the novels with illustrated covers, 
which figure so conspicuously in the windows of the French libraries 
in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square, are rarely if ever found in 
respectable French families. a familie, unfortunately, reads very 
little, especially in the provinces, where you may enter a hundred 
houses and scarcely see a book that would not edify a convent of nuns 
by its “innocence”’ and its orthodoxy. Although the French pro- 
duce perhaps more novels than any other nation, they are the people 
who read them the least. I once took the trouble, when in Paris, to 
interview the principal publishers, so as to ascertain for myself how 
it was possible for them to sell so much—well, to put it mildly— 
pornographic literature and pay the authors their fees. It was proved 
to me, beyond all question, that the vast majority of these objection- 
able works are sold in Germany, Austria, Italy, England, Spain, the 
United States, and especially in the South American Republics. 
Comparatively few are sold in Paris and in the large provincial 
cities. In the cathedral towns, such as Orleans, Amiens, Rouen, 
Qheims, Rennes, Xc., it is not easy to find a single copy of these 
pernicious books. The booksellers would be boycotted for dealing in 
them. Therefore, whilst it is perfectly true that France produces 
the most corrupting and disreputable literature, on the other hand, 
and by reason of her conservative tendencies, she corrupts not so 
much herself as her neighbours. The evil is in a sense none the less 
great, but surely the neighbours should protect themselves! They 
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have only to stop buying these naughty books, and a visible diminu- 
tion of their production in Paris will at once ensue. Hence it 
happens that the insolent and outrageous caricatures of the Queen, 
which have so greatly offended us, do not really possess anything like 
the importance we have attached to them. They never had the 
sanction of respectable France, for respectable France, iu all pro- 
bability, never beheld them. Je Rie and its imitators are not the 
sort of publications which a self-respecting man is likely to take into 
a lady’s drawing-room. The excessive licence of the Press is, never- 
theless, most harmful, and there is but one remedy for it—that which 
we applied to the coarse cartoons in vogue under the Regency. 
Disgusted by their brutality, the English public ceased to buy them. 
The result was simple and swift enough. The artists, finding no 
market for their wares, ceased to produce them, and thus by degrees 
we came to prefer the clean and wholesale comicality of our very own 
and beloved If. Punch. The harm done in France by blasphemous 
and indecent literature affects the lowest class more than any other. 
It lies about the café and club tables, and is a distinctly corrupting 
and dangerous element, unknown, fortunately, in this country, where 
there is no public-house literature beyond the intensely respectable 
Advertiser, one of the few newspapers ever seen across the 
“bar.” The cafés and entertainment rooms, which in France take 
the place of our public-houses, are invariably arranged with a view to 
recreation. ach is a sort of club-house: its tables are littered with 
papers, many of which are of a very baneful character. 

With every department of the Administration overstocked with 
candidates whose chief claim is their animosity to the national 
religion, the Government soon finds itself greatly embarrassed. Ex- 
perience teaches that opinions gain intensity by persecution, and 
hence within the past ten or twenty years religion, which was rather 
at a discount under the lax 7égime of the Third Empire, has become 
a distinct power in France, where Catholicism is the only creed which 
the vast masses of the French people recognise; and although they 
seem as much disinclined as ever to submit to the interference of the 
clergy either in politics or in social matters, many eminent thinkers 
have materially changed their views with regard to the elimination 
of all reference to the Deity in schools and colleges. Absolute secu- 
larisation has fewer supporters to-day in France than it had twenty- 
five years ago, and people are gradually awakening to the fact that, 
though it is very easy to honeycomb a religion, it is extremely 
difficult to rebuild any sort of code of ethics. Without such a code, 
based upon the authority of an indisputable Revelation, the masses 
are apt to frame ethical laws for themselves, and these, more fre- 
quently than not, are totally at variance with social order and real 


progress. 
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Those only who have examined for themselves the books used in 
the official lay schools both in France and Italy at the present day 
can form any idea of the ingenuity displayed by their editors in 
eliminating references to the Deity even in the department of “ copy- 
book morality.” One would readily imagine their authors believed 
the word God to be almost the wickedest an infant’s lips could 
pronounce. “Nature” takes His place with a very poor grace. 
The little child thus early trained in official agnosticism soon learns 
to think it is “the thing” to show contempt for the religion of its 
parents. If God does not exist, or is merely a wondrous Force 
which takes no interest whatever in its creations, why address It as 
“Our Father”? As to His Son, the less said about Him and His 
origin the better. With practically a very elementary education, 
but with a brain teeming with half-digested theories, the lad goes 
out into the world, to fall an easy prey to the professional socialistic 
agitator. The cabaret and the petit verve, assisted by an abominable 
class of journalism and literature, do the rest of the work, and our 
youth soon becomes a pest and a danger to himself, his family, and 
neighbours. His lot isa hard one, and his heart is full of bitter- 
ness and envy. Sometimes he sinks to the level of the lowest of 
criminals, even to parricide; at others, if he possesses an unusual 
amount of imagination, he takes, like Sipido, to “ sniping ” princes, 
reasoning logically enough that if there is no God to appeal to in 
the hour of trouble, and no future state of reward or punishment, 
why should one man have better opportunities for enjoying this 
world than another? He does not exactly wish to murder an 
Empress, a President, or a Prince, but to kill a principle at variance 
with the logical consequences of the education he has received. The 
official un-Christianising of Europe, especially of France, Italy, and 
Belgium, may be an interesting, but it is certainly a dangerous 
experiment. The Governments who attempt it will, I hold, one day 
wake up to the fact that, like Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein, they have 
created a monster which, once started into action, is not easily put to 
rest. 

As an instance in point, people in this country are apt to say that 
the French army is ruled by clericalism, which is not true. If 
some of the officers—about a third—are educated in colleges con- 
trolled by the clergy, it is simply because their parents object to 
sending them to the Government schools where agnosticism has re- 
placed Christianity. The whole of the able-bodied male population 
of France and Italy has to spend three years in the army, during 
which time they are never expected to attend Divine service. The 
obligation of hearing Mass on Sundays has long since been abolished, 
and I can remember the very unfavourable effect produced on an 
eminent English officer who was sent to France to attend the annual 
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military mancuvres, when he discovered that there was no religious 
service of any sort in the French camp. 

It thus happens that young peasants brought up from the provinces, 
wherereligion isstill a dominant moral force, lose the habit of attending 
church, and little by little drift away from Christianity altogether. If 
the “ philosophy ” which is intended to replace the teachings of the 
Decalogue and the catechism were of a practical sort, matters might 
be different ; but it is not, and there is no use disguising the fact by 
high-falutin’ references to “le progrés” and “‘’humanité.” I prefer 
the good old-fashioned Mass-going peasantry of bygone times to the 
pseudo-philosopher, cabaret-besotted clodhoppers of our own. The 
first were pre-eminently respectable, the others are the reverse. But 
no better system could be discovered than this persistent belittling of 
religious influence, this abolition of Divine service in an army 
through which the whole able-bodied male population must pass. 

There are two points which Englishmen who care to study French 
politics would do well never to lose sight of. In the first place, the 
Paris correspondents to the contrary notwithstanding, the opinions 
of M. Yves Guyot and M. Cornély concerning this country and 
French affairs in general are not accepted by anyone in France. 
Both these gentlemen have lessened their cause by neglecting M. de 
Talleyrand’s advice concerning too much zeal, especially the former 
by his injudicious attempt to float Ze Siécle on the English market. 
This paper, the once famous Voltairian organ of the bourgeoisie 
under Louise Philippe and Napoleon III., has no following to-day ; 
and the Figaro has lost its raison d’étre by turning in a single night 
from its Bonaparte and Royalist friends to seek fresh woods and 
pastures in the opposition camp. As a matter of fact, no paper or 
writer in France has the power to form or lead public opinion, and 
if an Englishman wishes to understand French politics he can only 
do so by living in the country and observing men and manners. 

The second point of vital importance just now is one few English 
papers seem to care even to hint at, and it is that within the past 
few years France has awakened to the danger of the attempt on the 
part of the so-called Masonic lodges, especially of the Paris Grand 
Orient, to create a State within the State. French Freemasonry, I 
need not say, differs entirely from English, with which it is no 
longer in communion. It is a political and anti-Christian organisa- 
tion, which meddles in public affairs so audaciously as to have 
at length roused the susceptibilities even of members of its own 
organisation, and hence a recent split in the more important lodges. 
Unfortunately, it has also made an enemy of the army, an opponent 
ten times more powerful than itself. The recent appointment of 
General André to the position of Minister of War and the State 
interference at the suggestion of the Rue Cadet with well-known 
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Catholic officers, displaced only to be replaced by others whose views 
are in accordance with those of the occult brotherhood, led to the de- 
mission of M. de Galiffet, and now to that of a far more impor- 
tant and remarkable man, General Jamont. On this matter the 
present Government, even according to the views of such solid, 
not to say stolid, papers as the Zemps and the Deébats, is pretty sure 
before long to come to grief. That senseless anti-religious feeling 
which is less genuine than interested, that which is flaunted merely to 
flatter the passions of a large and certainly very low class, is at the 
bottom of this notorious business. Meanwhile, the Government finds 
itself very much between the deep sea and his Satanic Majesty. If 
the recent elections went in favour of the more or less conservative, 
Nationalists, in Paris, they resulted in the other big cities in a great 
socialist majority. Roubaix, Lille, Narbonne, Bordeaux, Limoges, 
Bourges, Albi, Toulouse, Nimes, and even Carcassaine, of rhyming 
fame, declared for the socialists; and very rabid socialists they are, 
too, of the most ultra-revolutionary sort. The Mayor of Roubaix, 
for instance, a certain Citizen Caerette, who hawked papers about the 
streets, enjoyed his honours only for a few hours, being arrested by 
his own guard of honour for drunken and disorderly conduct. M. 
Augagneur, Mayor of Lyons, is an “ anti-Christian socialist,” and 
Doctor Flaissiéres was proclaimed Mayor of Marseilles to the tune 
of Carmagnole. We may take it for granted that these good people 
were allowed, by the abstainers from voting, to get into office merely 
to embarrass the Government and result in its overthrow. Unhappily, 
the French people do not as yet understand either the dignity or the 
value of voting. They use their voting papers like cheques at a 
gambling loft, in the hope of an off-chance of good luck, but rarely 
with mature consideration. The time will doubtless come when 
they will learn to moderate their zeal, to ponder before they drop 
their paper into the urn, and above all before they deliberately 
abstain from interfering in a matter of such vital importance to 
the local community as well as to the nation in general. 

The remedy for many of these and other evils, however, is not so far 
to find. I have no great faith in Press laws, and lean rather to a 
sound public opinion, which can only be formed by the persistent 
efforts of the better Press of all shades. Within the past ten years a 
number of papers have found favour in Paris which I think we mis- 
understand. The French Press had hitherto been divided into two 
distinct sections—the frankly Veltairian and the frankly clerical. 
The religion of the vast majority of the French people was repre- 
sented by such journals as L’ Univers, Le Monde, La France, &c., 
which, however well written they might be, were too obviously 
intended for the sacristy to produce much impression even in /e 
monde ou Pon pric. Now it is otherwise. Le Journal, La Libre 
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Parole, L’Echo de Paris, and a host of other papers both in Paris 
and in the provinces, not to forget the much-abused Croix, written in 
a lighter and more popular style, have made headway among the 
masses; and although I express no particular admiration for their 
methods, still I recognise that their tone is decent, and that they do 
not outrage either faith or morals. Drumont’s anti-Semitism is 
objectionable, but he has done good by drawing the attention of his 
numerous readers to certain abuses in the Administration, notably 
such as affect religious liberty, which otherwise would have passed 
without attracting much attention or interest. After all, his anti- 
Jewish crusade is not directed against the Jewish creed so much as 
against that ever-increasing cosmopolitan element which may or may 
not be of Hebrew descent—it certainly no longer recognises the 
Hebrew religion or moral code—which is creating a spirit of unrest 
and distrust in other parts of the world besides France. Its preter- 
natural shrewdness, not to say dishonesty, in trading transactions, 
carried on at first in the dark, at length becomes obvious, and ends in 
an explosion of popular hatred very apt to confound its nefarious 
proceedings with the religion of which its representatives, mostly of 
German birth and Oriental extraction, have ceased either to respect 
or practise. The worst of it is that honourable Jews are often con- 
founded with these numerous rascals, who have been stigmatised in 
this country by an eminent Jewish gentleman, Sir George Lewis, “as 
the greatest pests of society.” 

La Croix, now being conducted on the old lines by laymen, has its 
merits as well as its glaring faults. It is the French War Cry, and 
as been the means of bringing the name of God and of Christ into 
homes where they were previously unknown, and even, I might say, 
detested. I have glanced through hundreds of copies of this much 
talked of paper, and in faith I can see very little harm in it. Like 
most religious papers of all denominations, it is rather dull and 
assertive. It is not a bit more anti-Dreyfusard or anti-English— 
its chief offence in the eyes of the Paris correspondents to the London 
Press—than Le Gau/lois, for instance, and differs from L’ Intransigeant 
in not being blasphemous. It does not publish a daily column or so 
of pornographic literature, like Gi/ Blas; and I hold that, although 
much that it publishes might with advantage be gilded with 
greater charity or left out altogether, that it does do some little good, 
inasmuch as it appeals to a class which, if it were written in any 
other political spirit, would refuse to read it. By its means millions 
of French men and women have their attention directed to certain 
measures affecting the free practice of their religion, and the obvious 
effect of this will be the eventual formation of a political party whose 
efforts will be mainly directed to a better balancing of the House of 
Representatives ; and this is precisely what France needs most. L’ Echo 
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de Paris, a very brilliantly written paper, at the present moment 
amusingly anti-English, often contains leading articles of an excep- 
tionally high tone. It fights steadily and with excellent purpose the 
pernicious encroachments of pornography. With the political spirit 
of these papers and their numerous imitators I have nothing to say, 
but I feel certain that they are building up a wholesomer tone in 
journalism, and possibly the day is not far distant when it will be as 
difficult to find objectionable papers, caricatures, and novels in France 
as itis here. All I hope is that this desirable state of affairs will be 
due, not to the passing of any special Press laws, but to the common- 
sense and the good taste of the vast majority of the French people, 
who should learn to become their own censors in their own defence. 
“ Self censorship,” once said Horace Greeley, the founder of up-to-date 
journalism, to me, “is the only possible means of assuring perfect 
freedom of the Press. The people must learn to refuse to purchase 
newspapers and periodicals which offend that innate sense of self- 
respect which all civilised communities must foster if they wish to 
endure.” 

I have marshalled a few salient facts which should, I think, appeal 
to Englishmen and enlist their sympathy, rather than provoke their 
suspicion and their ire. We have enjoyed the grandest and the 
freest form of Government the human race has ever known, and 
enjoyed it for so long, that we can surely afford to be indulgent with 
a sister nation struggling to achieve a like success and to establish 
permanently a rule which shall satisfy all religious and non-religious 
thought, and absorb into itself all political parties. France is so 
generous in her instincts and so full of noble impulses, that if it only 
be in gratitude to her for the inspiration which she gave us in the 
last century, and for her terrible struggles and sacrifices in the cause 
of liberty and humanity, we should be more forbearing. We should 
not forget that if the religious faith of France has apparently 
diminished, her patriotic faith in her high destiny is stronger than 
ever, and for this faith she will fight with all the heroism of her 
ancestors in the wars and civil wars of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. Above all, let us not imagine that this 
illustrious people is anything like as demoralised as reported by 
superficial observers. Each time, however, that France has been 
apparently crushed to earth, she has risen, phoenix-like, from her 
ashes, more resplendent than before. The struggles of the League 
and of the Fronde led to the brilliant reigns of Henry IV. and 
Louis XIV. The dark clouds of the Reign of Terror were dissi- 
pated by the genius of the great Napoleon. Eight years after 
Sedan, the Exhibition of 1878 gave the world proof of the astonishing 
vitality and resource of French art and industry. A like effect will 
become evident on either bank of the Seine during this coming 
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summer. If Frenchmen will but rally round their Government, and, 
frankly submitting to its form and principles, condemn only its 
unjust measures and assist with all their hearts in the building up of 
all that is best in it, Europe will soon be convinced that /a grande 
nation is still worthy of her self-imposed mission as torch-bearer to 
civilisation. We Englishmen, therefore, should seek a fuller appre- 
ciation of the good qualities of our nearest neighbour, and observe 
her faults with a more charitable spirit. We can well afford to be 
generous. We are so strong in our unity, so long accustomed to 
and experienced in that decent liberty, never for an instant mistaken 
for licence, which has been built up under the rule of our greatest 
of Constitutional Sovereigns. During the recent visit of Her Majesty 
to London, an eminent Frenchman remarked to me, and not without 
emotion, “ Un peuple qui est tellement uni n’a rien a craindre!” 
Surely war should be impossible between two nations who, after all, 
by reason of their splendid services in the cause of liberty, art, and 
science, may fairly consider themselves the foremost under God’s 
heaven. 
Ricuarp Davey 
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THE DECREASE OF THE SALMON. 


A preputation lately waited on the Board of Trade to request it to 
investigate the causes of the declining supply of salmon in our rivers, 
and to suggest means to arrest the decline and, if possible, alter the 
tendency to one of increase. The deputation was widely representa- 
tive. The Board of Trade has responded by the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to look into the whole matter of our salmon and 
sea-trout fisheries, and to report. Maybe that is the right way 
to go to work. There are some who think greater good would 
result had the objects of the Commission been more narrowly 
defined ; but no doubt different branches of the work may be 
delegated to different sub-committees; and if it be objected that 
the time necessary to report on a subject so wide and so hetero- 
geneous is likely to be very long, whereas the matter is a pressing one, 
the answer to that may be that there is no reason that the reports of 
the sub-committees should not be made public, if their publicity can 
serve a purpose, as soon as they are ready respectively. Why should 
a report that is ready wait for one that is not yet ready? We all 
hope that the Commission may do good work ; and hope that it may 
do it as speedily as possible, for as we said above, and may reiterate, 
the matter is a pressing one. Taking the reports of the last few 
years, it appears that each year, for several past, has had to confess 
itself the “ worst on record,” only to be beaten, at the expiration of 
another twelve months, by the year that follows it. This is a state 
of things that cannot go on indefinitely without the virtual extinction 
of the salmon, and already his value has become appreciably less as a 
source of national food supply. The matter presses. 

And while we piously place our hopes in the Royal Commission, 
there is nothing to prevent every one of us in the meantime from 
doing his little best to throw some light on the probable or possible 
causes of the decrease of salmon, and suggesting some not altogether 
impossible remedies. 

Any inquiry about the numbers of salmon ascending the rivers is 
complicated by the mutual jealousy commonly prevailing between 
the upper and lower owners, the former wishing salmon to ascend 
freely into the upper reaches, in order to give sport for the rod, the 
latter wishing to net as many as possible in the estuary, permitting 
only so many to pass up as they deem necessary for continuing the 
supply of fish in the river on the spawning nurseries. Their estimate 
of this number varies very much from the estimate of the up-river 
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people, as, humanly speaking, it is probable that it would. The 
up-river people roundly declare that the cause of the decrease of the 
salmon is the over-netting at the mouth of the rivers. Those who 
are interested in the netting declare no less roundly that this is only 
the prejudiced view of those who wish to make sport of the fish, 
whereas they, the netters, are supplying the markets witi a valuable 
article of food. Thus the reports of both parties who ought to know 
best are tainted with the suspicion of self-interest; but it is a very 
significant fact that, even in these years of general decrease of the 
salmon supply, those rivers which are held by one proprietor or one 
syndicate for the interest mainly of the up-river rod-fishers have 
shown much better sport than in years before they fell under this 
dispensation, years in which the netting went on, to the full extent 
allowed by law, at the mouth. This is a very pointed fact, one from 
which the netters scarcely can escape, except by the contention that 
their rights are more to be regarded than those of the rod-fishers who 
fish only for sport, whereas they are the purveyors of an important 
national food supply. It is a contention that has its force, but 
within limits, Even from the point of view of the netters themselves, 
it is evident that they are committing a folly analogous to that of the 
man who killed the goose that laid the golden eggs, if they destroy 
the sources of their future profit by too wholesale netting. At present 
the time of netting is controlled by the law with regulations that 
differ in detail in different rivers, but everywhere there are the close 
hours, when the nets must be taken off, from Saturday to Monday— 
the salmon’s sabbath—which are valuable hours to their kind pro- 
vided, but only provided, there be once or twice in the netting season 
a spate sufficient to let the fish pass up just at those exact hours. 
That is a condition that the season may often pass without providing. 
The theory of those who deem that the present amount of netting is 
harmless and necessary, to account for the decrease of the salmon, is 
virtually no theory at all. They say, “Oh yes; some years are good, 
some are bad, for salmon ; you cannot tell why. How can one know 
what becomes of a fish when he goes into the sea? Some years the 
salmon come to the coast and other years they do not. You cannot 
tell why. As for the netting, the few we catch in comparison to the 
numbers in the world can make no difference.”’ 

But these are surely counsels of despair, to which we ought not to 
be driven until we have tried and failed with all others. There is 
another theory, seemingly, but not certainly, rather wild, that asso- 
ciates the coming and going of the salmon, their presence one year, 
their absence the next, with the icebergs coming down in less or 
greater number from the Polar Seas. It is a sort of House-that-Jack- 
built concatenation of events. The icebergs shift the herring shoals, 
the salmon feed on the herring and follow them, therefore the ice- 
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bergs ultimately determine the whereabouts of the salmon. But 
before we discuss that problem any further, let us clear the ground 
by considering for a moment a portion of the life history of the 
salmon, and his dependence, if any, on the herring as his principal 
food supply. In this regard I will venture to quote from some notes 
kindly supplied to me by Dr. Kingston Barton, who possesses the 
rather rare union of the tastes of a keen fisherman and naturalist and 
the means and training of a man of science. He has made a special 
study of the salmon, and, with all the conveniences of the Jenner 
Institute at his command, has had quite unusual opportunities for the 
careful examination of freshly-caught fish, or rather parts of fish pre- 
served directly after they have been caught. One of the results of 
these studies is to show that the digestive tract of the fish does not, 
as has been generally supposed since the view was promulgated in 
the report of the Scottish Fishery Board for 1898, suffer any desqua- 
mation, or catarrhal waste, On the contrary, although food is very 
seldom found in the stomach, or its remains in the intestines, the 
state of the stomach is quite healthy and normal, no matter how long 
the fish may have been in fresh water. The appearances that de- 
ceived the microscopists, on whose research the Scottish Board 
based its report, were due to post mortem changes, and to the fact 
that theJstomachs examined by them had not been placed in preserva- 
tives directly after the fish were killed. This has been fairly shown 
by Dr. Barton, who examined the stomachs of fish that had been 
caught in fresh water, and also of fish that had been caught in the 
estuaries and were full of food. In both cases he found that, unless 
the stomach was preserved very soon after death, the appearance 
under the microscope was such as would naturally lead the examiner 
to suppose that the digestive tract had suffered under a wasting 
catarrh during life. In no case where the preservation took place 
immediately after death did Dr. Barton find evidence of this appa- 
rent catarrh ; in no case where the stomach had not been preserved 
immediately did he fail to find it. It is impossible to ask science to 
give us proof more positive than this of the fact no longer to be 
denied, that the fast of the salmon in fresh water is due to no change 
in the digestive tract disabling it from its usual functions; but is 
merely a physiological fast, such as many animals, for various 
reasons, undergo. It may be noticed that the pike, a fish whose 
very name is almost a synonym for voracity, fasts nearly entirely for 
some while after spawning. ‘ Evolution and natural selection,” says 
Dr. Barton, “ of course work out a fasting period for an animal when 
there is something to be gained by their doing so.” For a scientific 
exposition of Dr. Barton’s experiments I must refer the reader to an 
article by him in the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology for April, 
1900. 
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Having commenced the quotation, I will continue to quote from 
Dr. Barton’s notes, seeing that they lead up, in a few sentences, to 
an exposition of his views about the dependence of the salmon on the 
shoals of herring. 


“It is a very fortunate thing,” he says, “that salmon do not feed in fresh 
water ; for if they did they would quickly devour every salinlet and trout in the 
streams. But coming into the rivers in the most superabundant state of health, 
they settle down to the quiet life of maturing their spawn, slowly and surely 
pushing up stream toarrive at the spawning beds when the ova and milt are 
ready for being shed. The calls upon their energy are few and far between, and 
it is after these fits of energy that they get a little bit of fatigue and appetite and 
will make a dash at our flies or baits. When fresh salmon are opened, soon after 
capture, the digestive tract is seen to be healthy enough, and it is rare to find any 
food in the stomach or remains of such in the intestines. In fish caught in the 
estuaries, some are captured from time to time which are full of food, and these 
fish have evidently only recently come from their feeding grounds. In such 
fish the most frequent food found are herrings, not only the young but good-sized 
herrings. I have removed six large herrings from the stomach proper of asalmon, 
besides the rest of the digestive tract being stuffed with digested remains. Young 
cod, whiting, sand-eels and shrimps are also often found ; but the common food 
is the ordinary fresh herring. Now, a distinguished German naturalist, of 
Heligoland, has worked out a great deal concerning the Jife history of herrings. 
The chief facts brought out by this observer (Dr. Heincke) are that herring run 
in great shoals which move to and from the inshore, for breeding purposes, going 
back to the deeps for feeding. One shoal is a depositor of its ova in spring-time, 
and the other shoal does the same in autumn. The different shoals keep to their 
own grounds for breeding and feeding, and there are many such shoals, distributed 
chiefly in the North Sea and German Ocean—and extending round the British 
Islands. Now, since it is so generally found that herring is the chief food of 
salmon, it is most probable that salmon follow the herring shoals to the deeps, 
and there feed themselves luxuriously. This also explains the general distribu- 
tion of salmon into spring and autumn runs, as seem usual in almost all rivers. 

“Of course, the floods determine the actual ascent of the fish up the rivers, 
but the coming of the fish to the estuaries depends first on there being plenty of 
fish, and secondly on their having been well fed and being ready for ascending 
the rivers.” 


Now, this is, at all events, a clearly intelligible account of the 
migrations of the salmon, and of the way in which he occupies his 
business in great waters. If we accept the theory here advanced, it 
will follow as a probable assumption that the same salmon stick more 
or less to the same shoal of herrings. The German naturalist that 
Dr. Barton quotes speaks of several distinct shoals of herrings having 
their own feeding and breeding grounds. It is probable that the 
salmon coming from a certain river, or certain rivers, stick to the 
shoal that has its breeding grounds along the shores where these 
rivers flow into the sea. And this would explain the fact, sufficiently 
ascertained, that the same salmon return to the same rivers. It isa 
fact that has been, and still is, questioned, but it is hard to argue 
against the experimental evidence in its favour. Not only have 
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marked fish been found to return to the river, from whence they were 
taken in order to have the mark affixed, but no fish that have been 
marked in one river have been found in another; and perhaps this 
negative side of the evidence is the stronger. The argument on the 
opposite side, that very few of the marked fish are ever seen again, 
seems to amount to very little, for it is obvious that the proportion of 
fish caught is very small in comparison with the numbers that ascend 
the rivers, to say nothing of the numbers that in any one year fail to 
get up the rivers or to take any part at all in the spawning opera- 
tions. The wonder rather is that any of the marked fish are ever 
seen again. If even a single fish that had been marked in one river 
were caught in a river at any remote distance, that would indeed be 
a valuable piece of evidence on the side of those who represent the 
life of the salmon in salt water as that of a houseless vagabond, 
wandering the seas at large, without map or compass. His map and 
his compass is, in all probability, the herring shoal that frequents 
those shores, at breeding time, where are the estuaries of the rivers in 
which he was hatched ; and these shoals, as we have seen, are by no 
means the purposeless vagabonds that we might have supposed. 
They have their certain times for going to certain places and return- 
ing thither, and their movements act like the lodestone to the actions 
of the salmon. But this fact of the dependence of the salmon on the 
herring shoals does not, even so, support the theory that the icebergs 
affect their coming and going, for it is yet to be proved that the ice- 
bergs—most unusual sight in the German Ocean and other seas 
around our islands—have ever yet affected the normal distribution of 
the herring shoals. 

Not a few folk have been inclined to grumble at the wide scope 
given to the work of the Commission. Doubtless, as we have said, 
the conclusion of its labours is likely to be the longer delayed if the 
scope be wide, but that is no reason why results as they are ascer- 
tained should not be made public, provided any conceivable good can 
be done by giving them publicity. But if any justification be needed 
for the wide scope given to the Commission, such justification may 
perhaps be seen in the very fact that the question of the salmon 
fishery (which was the occasion of the creation of the Commis- 
sion) cannot be dealt with alone. Already, as we have seen, it 
trenches on the ground of the herring fishery question. An intimate 
connection exists between the two kinds of fish; and it may con- 
ceivably happen that one of the reports of the Commission may deal 
with the action of trawlers on the spawning beds of the herrings ; 
action that might well be supposed to affect their distribution not a 
little (probably a deal more than the icebergs), and so, indirectly, 
affect the distribution of salmon. All this, however, is in the last 
degree problematical. Let us return rather to what we do know of the 
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salmon and its ways, and sce whether any hopeful remedy for the 
existing evil state of things can be deduced therefrom. 

The remedies that have been suggested divide themselves broadly 
into two classes, that may be called positive and negative—positive in 
the way of artificial increase of the numbers of the fish, and negative 
in the way of preventing their extermination. The first is, perhaps, 
the most obvious way, the way that suggests itself to the man of 
little experience. Breed fish—that makes more—is the kind of 
truism under which the problem presents itself to his mind. The 
trouble of this seemingly simple scheme, put into practice, is that, 
out of so large a number of very young salmon, so very small a pro- 
portion grow to maturity ; out of a hundred salmon “ parr,” only an 
infinitesimal percentage becomes salmon. No doubt the result would 
be rather better if they were kept and deliberately sent to sea in the 
“smolt” stage; but in either case the expenditure of money and 
trouble would be enormous in comparison with any good effect that 
would be appreciable. 

The United States Government has issued a report from the State 
ce;artment at Washington indicating a great increase in the fish 
taken for the canneries on the big rivers flowing into the Pacific, and 
ascribing the increase directly to the salmon-breeding establishments 
that the State has inaugurated on those rivers. Mr. Moreton Frewen 
has drawn attention in The Times to these reports; but it hardly 
seems as if the increase was inevitably to be attributed to the cause 
assigned. For purposes of experimental proof we should need more 
safeguards against the operation of other subsidiary causes, which 
may equally well account for the increase in the takes of salmon at 
the canneries. Moreover, the American salmon is not of the same 
species as our salmon, the American conditions not our conditions ; 
and though it is claimed that our conditions favour the breeding of 
fish more than theirs, seeing that our waters are subject to less violent 
flood, less severe cold, still it has to be admitted that the fact of 
American canneries getting more fish since the establishment of 
breeding establishments in America is a long way from proof that 
our different salmon would increase proportionally in our different 

ivers if we also bred salmon and turned them in. 

So far this is a priori argument, which has been otherwise described 
as argument in ignorance, but it is not to be forgotten that the ex- 
periment of salmon-breeding was tried by the late Frank Buckland 
in the Stour and other rivers. Thousands of parr, millions of parr, 
were put in, but never a salmon came up out of the sea into the river 
again. And, after all, there is the very serious argument against 
the breeding plan, that five years is the minimum time in which, 
under best auspices, we can make a salmon out of an egg; it is five 
years before we find its value; and in the meantime what is to become 
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of us? Is the salmon to go on decreasing, without any effort to 
arrest the rate of decrease? That, indeed, were a counsel of despair. 
If the breeding be, as we do not believe it to be, the true solution of 
the present troubles, it is at all events a solution that cannot give us 
any present help; and we want help in the immediate present. 

It remains rather to turn to the negative remedies, measures 
devised for retarding the prospective extermination of the fish. 
Extermination is none too big a word; and it is more than likely 
that, but for some of the legislative measures already in operation, 
the fatal over-netting would long before this have resulted in the 
virtual extermination of the salmon. There would have arrived 
a point, it is true, at which the fish would have become so scarce that 
matters would at length have provided some sort of a self-adjusting 
remedy for themselves; but not until the salmon had become so rare 
a fish that the capture of one would have been likely to be made an 
occasion for writing to the sporting papers, as the heroes now write 
of their exploits when they have shot a so-called “ golden eagle ”’— 
probably a sea-eagle on passage, but none the less heinous an offence 
for that. Even now the salmon’s numbers have been so reduced that 
many nets on many rivers have been taken off for the excellent, but 
melancholy, reason that they “don’t pay.” The legislation that has 
done most for us in the past in preserving for us such stock of salmon 
as does remain, is that which has imposed a “close time”’ both on the 
net and the rod-fishing during the breeding season; and this has 
been supplemented by the protection given to the kelts. 

With regard to both these matters not a little misconception exists, 
more especially in regard to the latter. There are some who main- 
tain that salmon spawn at any time throughout the year, basing their 
opinion, probably, on the fact that salmon are to be seen on the 
spawning-beds, as many river watchers will testify, at any time of 
the year. It is quite true that salmon are running up every month, 
but only in spring and autumn in any considerable numbers. It 
really looks as if natural selection were arranging for a bigger 
autumnal run than used to be the case some years ago, by reason of 
the decimation caused by the netting in the spring run. And, luckily, 
the autumn fish are comparatively so insipid in taste that it pays not 
nearly so well to net them. The fact, however, that salmon breed 
only in the winter months has been sufficiently proved by the experi- 
ments of Dr. Barton. Dr. Barton himself writes as follows on this 
subject :— 


“‘T have examined salmon freely from February to August, in large numbers, 
at Messrs. Wyatt & Co., fishmongers, of Gloucester Road, 8.W. (thanks to 
their courtesy). These fish, of course, come fresh from the nets at the mouth of 
the rivers, Scotch and Irish chiefly ; a few from the Rhine and Norway. There- 
fore one must get a look at every run of fish that is taking place as the year 
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advances. Now, invariably I find the ovaries and milt of the February fish 
extremely small ; but every month there isa steady increase in the size of the 
sexual organs until the late autumn, when the fish arriving from the sea have 
well-formed large ovaries and milt. Judging from fish also examined that have 
been captured by rod and line, one notices the same progressive growth of the 
sexual organs from February to November. This is so invariable, for fish caught 
in the tide-way, or the upper waters, that one can state most pcsitively that 
salmon never spawn except in winter.” 


This is a point, then, that we probably may regard as established, 
and showing satisfactorily that our legislation in enforcing the close 
time in winter has its reward. 

The protection of kelts is another piece of wisdom that has often 
been aspersed, and certainly without the slightest grounds. When 
we are fishing in the spring, the kelt, perpetually snapping at the fly, 
is a source of frequent exasperation. From this it has been inferred 
that the kelt is a ravenous feeder, preying on all the small fish in the 
river. By those who argue in that sense it is also urged that by 
restoring the kelt to the water you are restoring not only a cannibal 
who will eat young fish, but also throwing away a useful article of 
human food. The kelt makes passably good food when kippered. 
When fresh the gillies will eat him—what will they not eat? But 
that he is “fit for human food” is much to say for him. On the 
other charge, that he devours a multitude of small fishes, the evidence 
before the Scottish Fishery Board seems unanswerable. Dr. Gulland 
never found food, nor food remains, within the kelts examined. It is 
impossible, on the evidence, not to exonerate the kelt. He returns to 
the river without a stain on his character, a valuable source and pro- 
genitor of a future salmon stock, and criminally foolish would be the 
policy that would advocate knocking him on the head and giving him 
to the gillie to eat or to kipper. 

So much for what legislation does, and does well. That it does 
not enough is only too sadly evident from the falling off, progres- 
sively apparent, of the salmon stock. Something more must be done. 
What shall it be? We have to consider that the salmon is a useful 
source of food supply, that the net-fishing is an established industry. 
We do not wish to interfere with it unnecessarily, but are driven to 
believe it necessary to interfere with it in some degree. It remains to 
find out how to combine the minimum of interference with the netting 
with the maximum of advantage to the salmon stock. If there is 
any one season of the year at which fish are of less marketable value 
than another, or if the size of the fish that run at a certain time makes 
them less valuable, that, as it would seem, is the season at which 
legislation could stop the net-fishing without grave damage to the 
fishery interest, and yet, if it be a season when many fish are running, 
could give a great help to the stock of salmon. Is there, then, any 
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such season as this? we may ask ourselves; and the answer is easy, 
most emphatically there is. 

It does not so happen every year, and on that account the net- 
fishing interest would be the less affected by a close time then applied, 
but every few years it happens that a great run of grilse takes place 
in most of our rivers towards the end of the summer months. Asa 
rule at this time of year the rivers are low, and tremendous hauls are 
taken by the nets. But are the commercial results at all in proportion 
with the size of the haul, the number of the splendid young salmon 
killed? Most certainly they are not. It is a season of the year at 
which the fish will not keep, and under the circumstances the average 
wholesale price of the fish is from tenpence to one shilling the pound. 
The netsmen do not get any real profit, but the future stock of the 
river is terribly diminished. It is a clear and flagrant case of the 
killing of the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

The great thing that the Royal Commission and the general 
public opinion should endeavour to make the netsmen understand is, 
that their interest and that of the rodsmen are not really antagonistic. 
Both must desire the same ultimate end, that a good stock of fish 
should be maintained ; but it is only human that each should wish 
the other to make most of the sacrifices necessary to attain this end. 
The time has come, however, for the putting aside of jealousy. The 
case has become too serious. The only way at all obvious, to present 
consideration, in which legislation can usefully act is in suppressing 
still further the over-netting. It is principally by the runs of grilse- 
coming up in an occasional wet year, when in a flooded river many 
fish escape the nets, that the stock is recuperated. Give them this 
chance of getting up as often as they make the attempt, by closing 
the net-fishing in the late summer months when its results are least 
profitable, and you will inflict but little loss on the netsmen (though 
their outery no doubt will rise to heaven) and will admit a rush of 
new life blood into the impoverished and rapidly dwindling salmon 
stock. The few pounds that you may take out of the pockets of the 
netsmen will be as nothing at all in comparison with the sums that 
you would expend on the proposed breeding of “ parr”; and how 
many “parr” willit take you to make one grilse? You might 
state the proposition somewhat in the form of a rule of three sum, 
comparing the queen wasp that we kill in spring-time, and reckon 
that we have dealt with a whole nest, with the grilse, the worker 
with the parr: “ As one queen wasp is to one worker, so is one grilse 
to one parr.” The analogy is not untrue nor misleading ; nay, it 
probably needs more parr to make a grilse than there are worker 
wasps in autumn in the nest of a single queen. Perhaps the chief 
difficulty in persuading a world that loves complexity of the merits 
of such a scheme as this is its transparent simplicity. At such and 
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such a time many fish try, once in two or three years, to go up the 
rivers. It isso obviously the right policy to impose this as a close 
time for the nets, that one is naturally suspicious of it. One dreads 
asnare. Doubtless the netsman, ensnarer to his trade, will find out 
for us that we ourselves are walking, that we are inviting him (too 
astute to be deluded) to enter one. But his evidence will need to 
be strong to convince us that a measure so apparently good must not 
be truly righteous. Almost, if his outcries be too clamorous, we 
should be inclined to give him something back in return for the little 
we take away ; we might almost give him in the spring the Sabbath 
rests from netting that he now grudges the fish. Only on rare 
occasions of the coincidence of spates with Sabbaths does the salmon 
take advantage of these seasons, and the salmon is a good fish then, 
good commercially for the netsman, worth a deal more than in the 
summer when he will not keep. 

Would this sop serve the Cerberus that guards the rivers’ mouths ? 
If not, let him e’en go without, and growl. It is in his interest 
after all, more than in any other’s, that we propose taking this poor 
bone, these summer grilse, away from him. If he will not recognise 
his interests he must be forced to the recognition. The time has 
passed for tender dealing with the feelings or even the pockets (be it 
said without prejudice, for we deny that we shall injure the netsmen’s 
pocket) of any class. The salmon, most noble game fish, most 
valuable food supply, in the rivers of our country, is in imminent 
danger of extermination. It behoves us all to keep in view 
unflinchingly the single end, his preservation. 

Horace Hvtcnriyson,. 
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THE CRUX OF FOREIGN POLICY. 


Tue Chinese crisis, with its otherwise immeasurable calamities, has 
had the incidental effect of showing not only that Germany does not 
think for an instant of joining England in opposition to Russia, but 
that, if compelled openly to choose sides, the thing her cautious oppor- 
tunism most abhors, she must join Russia against England. To 
expect the help of Berlin in the one region where it is really desirable 
and desired is at the least a crude and melancholy error. It is 
probably something much worse. If a vague dependence upon some 
eventual contingency of an Anglo-German alliance against Russia 
should weaken our independent foresight and initiative, and leave us 
unprepared for a precisely opposite development, the sentimental 
illusion on the subject of Germany might prove our most mortal 
danger. 

The tendency of public opinion to relapse again and again 
into pleasing illusions on the subject of Anglo-German relations 
seems to betray something like a constitutional inability to grasp the 
very elements of Continental policy. There is no question upon 
which a steady realism, equally unaffected by enthusiasm or prejudice, 
is more vital to the future success of British statesmanship ; and this 
is a delicate ground, where the characteristic difficulty we experience 
in distinguishing between our own interests and those of others may 
cover a deep pitfall. Unfortunately, we are not willing to conceive 
a policy without a nimbus, and our rooted dislike of all real realism 
affects our affairs more injuriously than our art. The conscience of 
every nation is aggrieved by the excessive pursuit of self in the policy 
of other countries, and England is no worse, but only more con- 
vinced, than the rest in our well-known habit of investing material 
interests with moral sentiment. We have already convinced ourselves 
that the open door is as much a principle of superior morality as the 
open bible. The difference is, that with us the atmosphere of public 
opinion presses upon the entire organisation of British foreign policy, 
and while the systematic statecraft of the Continent is generally 
separated from its feelings and always from its compliments, with us 
there is some genuine confusion of amenities and aims. We seem to 
embrace our moral professions as if to satisfy ourselves that we cannot 
be justly accused of hypocrisy. 

Only upon this or some similar theory can the changes during the 
last few years of English public opinion towards Germany be ex- 
plained. There was a time, not so long ago, when our latent dislike 
of the new commercial competitor struggled with our admiration of 
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her great national renaissance, but it scarcely occurred to us that the 
question of the relations between the two countries was about to 
become as vital as that of our attitude towards Russia, and more 
important than the apprehension about France. In the flash of the 
explosion after the telegram to Mr. Kruger in 1896 both countries 
realised for the first time that they had approached near enough to 
incur the danger of collision. "Whether a collision can be permanently 
avoided is an issue we forget, but German statesmanship devotes 
considerable thought to it, and balances chances with a mind by no 
means made up against eventual war, though determined to postpone 
it. The interest of the problem in the interval is that both countries 
realise that it is to their vital advantage to keep the best possible face 
towards each other, and to deprecate anything like a settled antagonism 
as decisively as anything like a formal alliance. The “short views ”” 
enjoined by Sir George Lewis are always an excellent corrective of 
method; but the maxim does not recommend a hand-to-mouth policy 
or absolve statesmanship from the duty of looking always to the end, 
even while perceiving the paramount wisdom of refraining from 
efforts to precipitate the definite issue either way. When we come to 
consider what can only be called the yearning for Germany of whick 
Mr. Chamberlain made himself the mouthpiece in the Leicester speech, 
and which affects so many hard-headed people whose views upon most 
other matters are by nature aggressively sound, we must ask our- 
selves what is the real state of the relations between London and 
Berlin, and what tangible result we expect. On our side the actual 
situation leaves something to desire both in dignity and profit. 
Germany is saturated with anti-English animus. After the 
apparent rapprochement in connection with South African affairs, 
we regarded it as our duty to cultivate a sentiment, and to con- 
sider the case as one of redintegratio amoris. But the quarrels 
of those who are not lovers are the renewals of antipathy, and 
though we seem to think it fitting that we should play the part of 
the Barkis of politics in our “ willingness ” towards Berlin, Germany 
for her part is none of our lovers. The peculiar malice against 
us, Which had never ceased to exist throughout the Kaiser's dominions 
in spite of our ideas of redintegratio amoris, broke out openly once 
during the South African struggle with absolutely amazing virulence, 
with an antagonism more universal, obstinate, offensive, than in any 
other nation on the Continent. French nagging is a habit, not a 
passion. Russian abuse comes in gusts of almost comic fury, which 
do not necessarily mean anything fundamental. But German ani- 
mosity against this country is not only the most wanton but the 
most convinced, the most genuinely popular factor in all the unhappy 
diffusion of Continental prejudice. Every English resident in Ger- 
many and every reader of German newspapers knows that this is 
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true. Since the favourable turn of the South African war the Teutonic 
Press campaign has somewhat subsided. But it is never quite still, 
and breaks out rabidly upon the slightest pretext. Mr. Chamberlain 
never made a greater mistake than when he devoted so much super- 
fluous attention to the irresponsible caricatures of Le Rive, in pre- 
sumptive indignation of the vitriolic venom of the typical A/adder- 
adatsch, a collection of whose coarse and persistent lampoons, destitute 
enough of humour but expressing a powerful hate, from long before 
the Jameson Raid down to the present time, would afford a startling 
revelation to the average English politician, who knows almost less of 
the real atmosphere of the German mind than he does of the Russian. 

The singular circumstance is the complacency with which the hostile 
frame of mind of the vast majority of Germans is assumed not to 
exist. It not only exists, but must be reckoned with in a period 
when Count von Biilow himself, speaking with direct reference to 
the relations of the two countries, has so recently declared that the 
Government of no nation can help being affected in the end by 
popular passions. To forgive the German Emperor’s message to 
Mr. Kruger after 1896 was so obviously the right thing to do 
that it need hardly be praised for wisdom. It seems considerably 
less intelligible and intelligent to have not only forgiven but forgotten 
already the spontaneous outburst throughout Germany, during our 
dark days in South Africa, of a calumny measureless and mean, re- 
viling all our acts and motives, exultating over all our difficulties. 
Magnanimity to any extent is quite right if it does not arise from 
altogether misplaced expectations. Popular opinion in Germany does 
not believe even in the value of our magnanimity. When were we 
ever willing to credit the person we heartily disliked with having for 
his part a sincere good feeling towards us? If that great nation to 
whom our precedence in trade and territory, in weltpolitik, to use 
her own comprehensive jargon, is more objectionable and stimu- 
lating than is her rising rivalry to us, were adequately equipped at 
sea, a struggle with England would be the most popular of all wars 
in Germany, and by no means the least probable. 

But what is the practical point of this? Even if the German animus 
against us is to continue—and nothing except a formidable develop- 
ment of English military power, or the prospect of our effecting a 
rapprochement in some other quarter, would be likely to change it— 
we know that it will not be allowed at present to influence the policy 
of the Kaiser or the Bismarck tradition at the German Foreign Office. 
The point is this: that it is folly to attempt any idealistic drapery 
of the subject of Anglo-German relations. To their purely 
restricted, opportunist, and uncertain character not a rag of 
sentiment can attach. It does not on the German side. It ought 
not on ours. There is a certain tentative reciprocity among the 
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statesmanship of the two countries. But there is not the shadow or 
the vestige of an entente cordiale between the peoples. It does not 
follow at all that, because German feeling towards England is 
thoroughly ill-conditioned, we should nourish it by irritable retalia- 
tion. But we shall be much more likely to create a more whole- 
some temper among the Kaiser’s subjects at large if we make no 
further exhibition of any importunate warmth of approach. Anglo- 
German relations, in a word, now and for the immediate future, 
must be a question of barter, not of friendship. There would be less 
difficulty in recognising the naked realism of such a view if it were 
not for the personal attraction by which the German Emperor draws 
our frank liking. English politics, unfortunately, possess no such 
human magnet to exert a similar influence upon the German mind. 
There is, in short, no solidarity of sentiment between the two peoples. 
There is not a particle of reciprocal sympathy towards England in 
the feelings of the average Teuton, who desires the ruin of the 
British empire not to be averted, but to be postponed to a more 
convenient season, when the reversionary profits may be reaped in 
the right quarters. The present calculated and strictly occasional 
entente is no more a guarantee of friendship than is a mariage de 
convenance of affection. 

But if this is the rather bitter truth about German animus, what 
is the more important truth about German policy? Some degree 
of sympathy between nations may no longer be indispensable to 
practical co-operation, but will be admitted to be preferable. It 
must be all the more so when the question arises whether there 
is the least ground to expect that the working arrangement can 
extend to the only purpose for which on our side it is strongly 
desired. The persistent delusion which is really behind an 
attitude towards Germany something less dignified than we have 
ever adopted towards any other nation is that the assistance of 
Berlin may be used against Russia. Now it is the fundamental fact 
of Continental politics, as Germans are never tired of trying to 
make us understand, that, subject to the single necessity of 
preserving Austria as a European Power, Germany must sacrifice 
everything to the object of maintaining a good understanding with 
Russia. Developments beyond the control of Governments, whether 
of Kaisers or Tsars, may gradually modify this attitude and compel 
a new orientation. Germany since 1870 has never retired, and her 
sagacious and bold diplomacy has never suffered a grand defeat. 
But with the Bagdad railway in her hands and Shantung in her 
possession, she has not become an Asiatic Power for nothing. Her 
problem begins to be complex, as will be pointed out further. At 
present the policy of Berlin is bound hand and foot by the vital 
necessity of keeping that of St. Petersburg in good humour. 
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We shall require to gather from the Parliamentary papers the 
exact nature of the British proposals, and the method in which they 
were suggested, before judging the action of Lord Salisbury in the 
most interesting phase of the recent negotiations upon the subject of 
intervention in China. But the broad fact that the good offices of 
Berlin were requested for the purpose of pressing Russia to consent 
to the express precedence of Japan is one which in itself indicates a 
diplomacy which can only be compared for simplicity with the average 
tactics of the British army. Russia is the lion in the path, and 
Germany was requested to put her head into the lion’s mouth. Such 
a proposal as this was certain to be rejected, and to be followed by 
some pubiic explanation to emphasise the especial unanimity of Berlin 
and St. Petersburg within the Concert. Nor is there the least 
deception on the part of Germany. We deceive ourselves by the 
firm stupidity with which all the most obvious lessons are ignored of 
the system of policy bequeathed by the Iron Chancellor. 

Nothing was more characteristic of that method than the attitude 
of the great realist towards England. Prince Bismarck was never 
tired of declaring, what was the unquestionable truth, that he had 
a stronger personal admiration and liking for this country than 
for any other after his own. But he regarded it none the less as 
one of th + categorical imperatives of statesmanship to pursue towards 
England from first to last a policy of deliberate and almost un- 
deviating opposition and hostility, which in the end totally altered 
the less discriminating minds of the mass of the German people, and 
replaced the former enthusiasm for the English spirit by the 
malignant animus of to-day. It is essential to the present argu- 
ment to point out the real reason of this change. It is to be found 
in the one underlying, permanent purpose of maintaining a good 
understanding with Russia and fending off the overshadowing 
danger from the East. With this object Prince Bismarck’s per- 
sonal predilections for England were never for a moment allowed to 
interfere. The necessities of the situation were what they were, and 
to be accepted accordingly. The position of the German Emperor is 
the same. There is probably no mind upon the Continent which 
has a stronger feeling for the English spirit. But no more in the 
case of the Kaiser than in that of the Iron Chancellor will the per- 
sonal feeling, which does not happen to be shared by his subjects at 
large, be permitted to interfere with German interests or to deflect 
the business-like decisions of that instructed and competent selfish- 
ness which guides German policy. 

In two very different ways popular sympathy with England 
and the enthusiasm of the German intellectuals represented to 
Bismarck one of the most subtle and insidious dangers with which 
he was called upon to grapple from the outset. On the one hand, 
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the emotional advocates of a German unity into which Prussia 
would, as it were, be warmly dissolved, were possessed by the not 
unattractive but utterly impracticable conviction that the national 
reintegration might be brought out by idealism and eloquence, and 
the sheer virtue of exposition with all the powers of impassioned 
logic. It followed from this that the constitutional model of the 
English Parliamentary system, then at the zenith of its since far- 
fallen reputation, was envied and held up for imitation. Germany, 
in short, to use the only word that seems to serve the purpose, was 
developing a strong tendency to “ Gladstonianism,” a then nascent 
thing, which only revealed its full efflorescence and acquired its name 
a good many years later. To the English marriage of the Crown 
Prince, Bismarck was utterly opposed, because of its inevitable 
tendency to strengthen this sentimental influence ; and the subsequent 
enmity of the Iron Chancellor towards the Empress Frederick 
accentuated and embittered the purely political opposition to 
England, that would in any case have been determined by funda- 
mental considerations of statecraft. Madness and destruction for 
Germany in her confusion of mind and diffusion of action at that 
time lay in the direction of constitutional and humanitarian sophistry. 
He saw, as all the world came to see long afterwards, that the only 
building agent in Germany upon which any man could dexiend was 
the executive power of the Prussian Crown working with dlut und 
eisen. Our own experience is suggesting the real problem even of a 
brave and reasonable democracy—whether any country can remain 
great with a weak executive. It is, of course, one of the most 
apparent of all certainties that with a weak executive Germany 
could not exist. The perception of these facts with the dazzling con- 
viction effected in the German mind by the triumphs of the 
Bismarck policy in action, with the extraordinary foil afforded by 
the decay of English prestige after Palmerston, led to the most 
extreme revulsion from the old admiration of British political ideals. 
Laziness came to be associated with the name of our liberty, and 
incompetence with that of our Constitution. Imitation was replaced 
by contemptuous rejection of the English political spirit. That is the 
true origin of German antipathy. 

In the comparative attitudes of the Berlin policy towards England 
there have been three clearly-distinguished periods. The first may 
be described as extending from Sebastopol to Sedan; the next 
lay between 1870 and the second phase of the present reign; the 
third opened the era of «eltpolitik, and began with the perfectly well- 
founded conviction that with the extraordinary commercial expansion 
of the new empire the future greatness of Germany must be developed 
upon and across the sea. The strong separation maintained by 
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Bismarck between heart and head was never more remarkable or 
perhaps important than at the time of the Crimean War, when he 
protested with immense vigour and conviction against any alliance of 
Prussia with the Western Powers, and declared what he often repeated 
afterwards, that Germany must never embroil herself with Russia for 
the beaur yeux of England. To the neutrality of Prussia in 1855 
the Iron Chancellor always attributed the neutrality of Russia in her 
turn in 1870. There is no need to labour the point. It will be 
allowed that it was no interest of Germany during the Crimean War 
to further the policy of one party to the Western alliance—England. 
It would have been directly against her interest to assist the aggran- 
disement of the other party—France—with whom the great struggle 
had still to come. But the tremendous issue of the conflict of 1870 
brought the first period toan end. St. Petersburg was both jealous 
of the new supremacy of Germany and alarmed by it. From that 
moment the Iron Chancellor perceived with absolutely prophetic 
sagacity that a rapprochement between Russia and France, though it 
might be, as it was, postponed for some number of years, had become 
inevitable, and that German policy must create and maintain a counter- 
poise against the coming alliance, while using every conciliatory effort 
to prevent the worst contingency by giving no cause for an actual 
rupture. This double position was first imperfectly understood by the 
world at large after the Berlin Congress. It was exactly expressed (1) 
by the Triple Alliance to protect Austria against Russia ; (2) by the 
extraordinary secret treaty guaranteeing Russia against aggression 
from the side of Austria. The true history of the latter transaction, 
one of the most daring episodes in the whole history of diplomacy, has 
yet to be given to the world. But nothing can be plainer or more 
instructive to us than the policy it indicated—that heaven and earth 
were to be moved to keep upon good terms with Russia, and that 
nothing but the danger of seeing Austria obliterated as a great Power 
from the map of Europe, with Germany left in air, more perilously 
exposed than in the time of Frederick or Napoleon, was to induce 
Berlin to risk a rupture with the Tsar. More openly even, if not 
more definitely, than in the last years of the Bismarck régime is this 
the policy of Germany: Austria to be preserved at all hazards as the 
only natural ally, Russia to be conciliated as the one foe whose 
enmity under present circumstances might be mortal. 

There is one curious and far-reaching qualification—which arises 
partly from the new enterprise in the sphere of weltpolitik, partly from 
the conscious necessity of providing against the perils of the future 
as indicated in the internal tendency of the Hapsburg dominions to 
return toa state of original chaos. Germany has long since had to 
abandon the theory that all her interest in the Eastern question was 
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not worth the healthy bones of the famous Pomeranian grenadier. 
By the dissolution of the Dual Empire, and an incalculable increase 
of Russian power both actually and relatively, the only ally of 
Germany would disappear, and she would be left alone to fight the 
most stupendous struggle for life and death ever faced by a nation. 
The Kaiser, who possesses the apprehensive imagination, has thus been 
compelled to take a hand in the Eastern question upon Germany’s own 
account. Her language, her trade, her prestige are ubiquitous in the 
Balkans, She has replaced us in the estimation of the Turk. She 
has secured the Bagdad railway. She has acquired Kiao-chau and 
the admitted hegemony or reversion of one of the greatest provinces 
of China. Finally, she possesses the floating territory of a splendid 
mercantile marine. With the maturity of the German Empire as a 
commercial and colonial Power she finds herself at last face to 
face with England, at the very time that her position towards 
Russia is becoming more difficult for reasons connected with the 
immense possibilities of the future along the whole line through 
Austro-Hungary, the Balkans, and the Turkish dominions from 
Vienna to Bagdad. These latter contingencies may be inde- 
finitely postponed. Neither at Berlin or St. Petersburg is there the 
least desire to precipitate them—certainly not on the part of Russia, 
who watches all her medlars becoming rotten with the most intelligible 
patience. There is no immediate occasion, therefore, for the two 
Powers to reconsider their relations, but the sub-consciousness of their 
statesmanship is altered. What is the Asiatic dream of the Kaiser 
who knows? But two things are certain—that Russia resents more 
deeply than it suits her to show the Chinese adventure by which 
Germany forced her hand in the Far East, and that there is need on 
the part of German diplomacy of a still more sedulous amiability and 
adroit address than before to divert Russian thoughts from the con- 
viction that the road to Constantinople lies more unmistakably than 
ever through Berlin. 

In the meantime the third great element has entered into the 
intricate problem of German foreign policy—the necessity of some 
alteration in the relations with England. After the Crimean War, 
this country was not so much opposed by Prussian policy as ignored. 
Our alliance was impossible, even if desirable; our antagonism, as 
upon the question of Schleswig-Holstein, was impotent. The temper 
of the Iron Chancellor became more and more one of contemptuous 
and occasionally irritable disregard. Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry 
marked a better interval; Mr. Gladstone’s return to power, an 
unpleasant relapse. Apart from the helpless protests of Earl Gran- 
ville and Lord Derby against the seizures of African territory, the 
baiting of Britain by the masterly tactician of Berlin was in itself 
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gratifying to Russia, and may be presumed to have had its share 
in aiding Prince Bismarck while providing against a breach with 
the Tsar by the Triple Alliance to avert the rupture itself. The 
Iron Chancellor himself saw, before the end, that the game was 
rapidly becoming a playing with fire, and in the confidential Foreign 
Office minute afterwards revealed by Count Caprivi in the Reich- 
stag Prince Bismarck had declared, when Liberalism had lost 
power in this country and possibilities were naturally altered, that 
good relations with England and an understanding with Lord Salis- 
bury were more valuable than Zanzibar or all Africa at large. This 
was a maxim forgotten by the German Emperor in the early years 
of his reign, though he seems to have returned to that, as to most 
other principles of the Bismarckian system. 

The memorable quarrel of 1896 awakened statesmanship at Berlin 
to the fact that the former position of absolute separation which 
isolated the policy of Germany from that of Great Britain had passed 
away. They had reached the line of contact where it needed a 
sharp reversing of the engines to avert a collision. Germany per- 
ceived in 1896 what she has not since forgotten, and will not forget, 
that she had incurred the danger of a struggle for which she was less 
equipped than for any other imaginable conflict. She has set herself 
to repair that deficiency with characteristic method and energy. Her 
intention to become at least the first naval power upon the Conti- 
nent is clear, and nothing is more certain than that it will be realised. 
Meanwhile, good relations with England are only less indispensable 
than with Russia. Until the hostages which commerce and we/f- 
politik have given, or may give, to fortune are well insured, there 
will be no more gratuitous provocation of the British Empire on the 
part of Germany. Ten years of a good understanding with England 
is absolutely necessary to the development of a naval strength worthy 
of the third commercial country in the world. At the end of such a 
period Germany will probably possess a fleet not sufficient to cope 
with that of England alone, but powerful enough, nevertheless, to 
throw into her hands the balance of power in the European seas. 
Afterwards——? Yes, that is the question. She will come at last 
to the point where she must choose between Russia and Britain. It 
will be a parlous necessity; and it would take a hardy prophet to 
forecast an infinitely momentous decision, 

For any immediate purposes of Chinese policy it is absolutely futile 
to expect any support from Germany of which Russia would disap- 
prove. The request that Count von Biilow would constitute himself 
in Bismarckian language the “honest broker” of the situation, in a 
case where the policy of Berlin could gain no commission and would 
seriously injure its general prospects in business, betrayed an astound- 
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ing lack of realism upon the part of Lord Salisbury. Russia dreads 
nothing so much as a Japanese hegemony of the Mongolian race. 
The yellow peril is a fascinating subject of abstract speculation for 
British thinkers, who are as secure from any immediate contact with 
the danger as from a descent by the inhabitants of Mars. But Russia 
has been under the hoof of the Tartar once already; and if Japanese 
organisation of China could make the yellow peril a reality, it is 
Russia which would be submerged by the cataclysm. The Chinese 
invasion of Siberia at Blagovestchensk was no doubt an invasion pour 
rire for all permanent purposes, but it illustrates the fact that Russian 
territory marches with the Yellow Empire side by side for five thousand 
miles. To ask Berlin to press upon St. Petersburg the desirability 
of loosing Japan upon China was very much, after all, as if in a new 
Indian Mutiny our good neighbours should press us to bring in Russian 
assistance. In the desperate emergency of the whole Diplomatic 
Corps at Pekin, Lord Salisbury would have been perfectly justified in 
approaching Russia in the frankest terms on the subject of Japan, 
but it was the last conceivable case in which Germany could be 
expected to interfere. It is necessary to realise that, as England’s 
natural position is the strongest in Europe, that of Germany is the 
most perilous. With the immense impending armaments of the 
Dual Alliance upon either side of her naked frontiers, she is politically 
like a land below the level of the sea. Her diplomacy is her dykes. 
Just as the yellow peril is a matter of immediate concern to Russia, 
so is the Russian danger to Germany. We are liable to excited 
apprehensions upon the subject of the Muscovite approach to the 
frontier of India. If for that approach there were substituted an 
actual contact with the frontier of England—supposing for the 
moment that it will ever be possible for the British mind to realise 
the feelings of nations that are not surrounded by the sea—if, in a 
word, we had Russia on the Welsh marches—we should be in the 
position of Germany, and should understand for the first time why 
the formula of German foreign policy until the status quo in the 
Far East is disturbed must be as follows: (1) Austria, (2) Russia, 
(3) England. 

In any Chinese policy which may be pursued by the Ministers of 
the Emperor William the order of the second and third terms will 
continue unchanged. The expectation of the Foreign Office, that 
Germany would act in the present crisis as the sponsor of Japan, at 
the expense of exciting the serious resentment of St. Petersburg, 
was hardly less naive than the idea of Lord Charles Beresford and 
others, that any help is to be looked for from Teutonic policy towards 
maintaining the “ open door” in China if Russia should attempt to 
close it. We labour underan entirely exaggerated idea of the community 
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of race, and nothing so much encourages the redintegratio amoris 
sentiment towards Germany, since the settlement of our differences 
with her on the subject of South Africa, than the solemnly divert- 
ing habit of affecting to regard her as practically a third Anglo- 
Saxon Power. We emphasise the theory of a natural friendship 
between the two countries by pointing out that Germany is also a 
commercial nation, equally interested with ourselves in keeping the 
markets of China open to the free trade of the world. There is no 
reason to doubt that Germany dreads a premature partition as 
much as anyone, and that, while steadily strengthening her terri- 
torial hold upon Shantung, she desires to keep the right of access 
on equal terms to every part of China upon which other nations have 
thrown their shadow. At Kiao-Chau, as elsewhere and at all times, 
her characteristic is to be prepared for every contingency. That 
before the seizure of possession in the Far East, it was understood 
with her great neighbour that she should have a point d’appui upon 
the Chinese coast, in return for joining the combination which 
expelled Japan from the mainland, is tolerably certain. That 
the particular time and place of the adventure which was the 
origin of all the present troubles were agreeable or anything but 
an excessively unpleasant surprise to Russia is much more impro- 
bable. In any case, the main point to hold by is that, even if 
German interests in China are accepted as identical with our own, 
her Continental position dictates a very different course in the 
attempt to realise them. Even if our ideals were the same in 
China, our methods would diverge. For Germany the “ open door” 
is desirable, but not vital. She will readily accept in case of need 
a substantial alternative. But it is certain that she will never- 
help England to preserve the “ open door” at the risk of a breach 
with Russia and upon principles of general policy. At present 
Berlin is the ostentatious echo of St. Petersburg in the pious concern. 
which Russia affects, and not without a certain peculiar sincerity, 
for the future integrity of the Middle Kingdom. It isa mistake 
to imagine that the policy of St. Petersburg is in a hurry. Once 
established upon the warm sea, with her railway running from the 
Baltic to the Gulf of Pechili, her strength will and must grow of 
itself. Her very contact with China will be a power. Just as 
England desires to maintain the integrity of the Yellow Empire for 
the benefit of trade, Russia would prefer to subject the whole un- 
divided mass to a gradual process of political permeation. That 
ideal now is hardly possible. But the policy of Germany will be 
“open door’ so long as Russia is willing. It will be a policy of 
partition if Russia desires. In that case German compensation would 
be far more likely to encroach upon the Yangtse Valley than upou 
the region north of the Yellow River. 
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Let us recapitulate briefly. The illusion to which English 
public opinion clings, in a discreet but none the less tenacious 
way, is that there is a friendship between England and Germany 
which may be a support against Russia, particularly in China. 
The truth is that there is no friendship for us whatever among the 
German people; that the policy of the German Government in the 
present state of Europe will not assist us against Russia anywhere ; 
and that in China of all places German support against Russia is 
what we shall most certainly lack should we ever have occasion to 
desire or be so unfortunate asto need it. There will not be an Anglo- 
German alliance against Russia, whether for the purpose of the “open 
door ”’ or for any other Chinese policy. But a Russo-German alliance 
against England upon the same ground is not so much beyond con- 
ception. The two empires of the Tsar and the Kaiser are experienced 
in partitions. There was one in Poland. Were they strong enough 
at sea as well as on land, with the dissolution of the Hapsburg Empire 
in question, they could compose all their differences and arrive 
at a final settlement by a magnificent extension of the same prin- 
ciple, dividing the debateable dominions both of the Near East 
and the Far East between them. The Chinese, it will be objected, 
are a homogeneous people. They are somewhat less so than were the 
Poles: the vivisection of a race once regarded by idealists as the 
crime of time has been successful in Europe. Why should it not 
be applied on a large scale in Asia? England would object : who 
would support her? America? Whether there will be an affirmative 
answer to the latter question depends upon whether the occasion for 
propounding it could be postponed until the vast extension of the 
foreign trade of the United States, that is one of the certainties of the 
future, shall have had time to exert the inevitable effect upon policy. 

The moral is simply that in Anglo-German relations there is a 
reverse to the medal. The better understanding which exists between 
the Governments of the two countries should be utilised and encour- 
aged, but not depended upon. Above all, it ought not to prevent us from 
inquiring whether better arrangements might not yet be feasible 
elsewhere. Were our statesmanship skilful enough, it would not be 
impossible to maintain precisely as discreet and calculating a policy 
towards Germany on one side and Russia on the other as Germany 
successfully practises between Russia and us. It would be deplorable 
if the mistaken conception of the fundamental necessities of Ger- 
many’s geographical position should further encourage the tendency 
that is already distinctly noticeable to regard our future relations 
with Russia somewhat less seriously, and to forget that the para- 
mount purpose of our foreign policy must be to find out once for all 
whether a direct understanding with Russia is possible, or whether a 
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conflict may be reckoned upon as the great certainty of the future, 
towards which preparation must be bent. 

For a permanent friendship between England and Germany there 
is no security whatever, much as we are genuinely inclined to 
cultivate it, and though it is desirable that we should continue in 
that mind for some further period to come. Count Goluchowski was 
not refuted by anyone when he declared his conviction a few years 
ago that the wars of the future would be trade wars. Germany is at 
present our keen commercial competitor; her trade rivalry must 
become more and more direct, inveterate, deadly. Upon Count 
Goluchowski’s maxim the eventual result should be anything but 
friendship. Finally, when Englishmen are tempted to indulge the 
complacent belief that Germany is likely to be content with the 
second place in weltpolitik, let this fact be remembered: that while 
there are much under fifty millions of Britons in the British Empire, 
including some six or seven millions of Irish Nationalists, Canadians, 
and Dutch, there are already fifty-six millions of Germans in the 
German Empire, without counting those of Austria. Our rate of 
increase in Great Britain at least declines; theirs accelerates. Nor 
are we any longer disposed to deny that, whatever may be our 
natural superiority over other Continental peoples, the Teutonic race 
head for head is at least equal to our own. That appearances should 
be preserved in the political mariage de convenance for some years is 
indispensable to the interests of both countries. But it would be some- 
what contrary to reason if the commercial struggle between England 
and Germany should not extend to weltpolitik, and in the relations 
of the two countries a cool foreign policy upon our part would take 
frequent soundings and steer its own course. 
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FROM LADYSMITH TO STANDERTON. 


A.tuoveH Lord Roberts’s march to Pretoria, by reason of the 
strategical results which followed it, absorbed at the time the main 
interest of the public at home, Sir Redvers Buller’s subsidiary 
operations on the right flank of the theatre of war, forming as they 
did part of the Commander-in-Chief’s general plan of campaign, are 
likewise deserving of study, if only on account of the interesting 
situations created during the progress of the movements made. Itis 
proposed in the following article to briefly describe these operations, 
and follow General Buller’s advance from Ladysmith until he 
arrived at Standerton and opened up communications with Lord 
Roberts at Pretoria. 

After abandoning the siege of Ladysmith, at the end of February, 
the Boers fell back to the Biggarsberg range of hills, which stretch 
across the north-eastern angle of Natal territory, blocking the way by 
road and rail through Newcastle to the Transvaal. General Buller’s 
instructions from the Commander-in-Chief were to watch this 
position, and occupy the attention of the Boers in order to prevent 
their crossing into the Free State and joining the enemy’s forces 
opposing Lord Roberts’s advance. The force under his command, 
after the transfer of the 10th (Hunter’s) Division to Kimberley, 
comprised the 2nd Division (Clery), 4th Division (Lyttelton), 5th 
Division (Hildyard), and four brigades of cavalry. During March 
and April reinforcements of men and horses had been sent to all 
corps, and by the first week in May the total strength of the Natal 
Field Force amounted to at least 24,000 effective infantry, with 
6,000 mounted men and 120 guns. According to General Buller’s 
estimate, the force of Boers opposed to this formidable army did not 
at any time exceed 7,000. 

The operations which are about to be described divide themselves 
into three phases :— 

(i.) The advance from Ladysmith to Newcastle (May 10th 
to 18th). 

(ii.) The operations to drive the Boers from Laing’s Nek 
(May 19th to June 12th). 

(iii.) The advance from Laing’s Nek to Standerton (June 
13th to 22nd). 


First Puasr (May 10th to 18th). 


Having been directed to start a forward movement simultaneo: sly 
with Lord Roberts’s advance from Bloemfontein, Sir Red\ers Bu ler 
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divided his force into three main columns, leaving Ladysmith 
himself on the 10th May with the right column, and following the 
same road back to Dundee as that taken by General Yule when he 
retired to Ladysmith after the battle of Glencoe on the 20th October. 
He took with him Clery’s Division, Dundonald’s and JDartnell’s 
mounted brigades, and the bulk of his corps artillery, concentrating 
this force (amounting to 14,000 men with 60 guns and 400 supply 
wagons) at Sunday’s River Drift on the night of the 11th May. 
The centre column, composed of Hildyard’s Division, was left at 
Elandslaagte, with orders to advance along the railway and 
co-operate with General Buller’s turning movement by the Help- 
makaar road. Lyttelton’s Division, forming the left column, 
prolonged the line farther to the west, being directed to march along 
the old road to Newcastle. The first cavalry brigade remained 
near Ladysmith, watching the approaches from Van Reenen’s Pass. 
The general positions of the troops on the morning of the 12th May 
are shown on the map accompanying this article, the following being 
the itinerary of the movements which began on that date :— 


May 12th.—The right column, under General Buller, advanced 
to the Waschbank River, where a supply depot was formed. 

May 13th.—The Boer position covering Helpmakaar was shelled 
by artillery fire, the enemy falling back on the town, which was 
evacuated the same night. 

May 14th.—General Buller advanced to Beith, driving the Boer 
rearguard before him. General Hildyard occupied Wessel’s Nek. 

May 15th.—General Buller reached Dundee at 9 am. Lord 
Dundonald’s mounted men occupied Glencoe the same afternoon. 

May 16th.—Halt at Dundee—Glencoe. 

May 17th.—Advance to Dannhauser. 

May 18th.—General Buller entered Newcastle at 11 am. 
Hildyard still at Wessel’s Nek; Lyttelton on the old road to 
Newcastle at the drift over Sunday’s River. 


The distance from Ladysmith to Newcastle, rid Helpmakaar and 
Dundee, along the circuitous route traversed by the right column, is 
138 miles. The time taken to cover this distance was nine days, 
giving an average of more than 15 milesa day. This was creditable 
marching, though not so good as Lord Roberts’s advance from 
Kroonstad to Johannesburg, when the average was as high as 
18 miles a day for seven consecutive days, nor as Colonel Mahon’s 
march from Barkly West to Mafeking, when the high average rate 
of 22 miles was maintained during ten days. Beyond the good 
marching of the troops and the excellent arrangements for their 
supply, there is nothing calling for remark. The Boers made no 
attempt to stand against the overwhelming force brought up, nor did 
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General Buller offer them any chance of fighting by trying to 
intercept their retreat. Hildyard’s and Lyttelton’s Divisions—the 
one operating along the railroad, the other on the old Newcastle 
road—made no forward advance over Sunday’s River till after the 
Boers had been driven from Glencoe and were well out of reach. 


Seconp Puase (May 19th to June 12th). 


On arrival at Newcastle General Buller halted to repair the railway, 
concentrate his army, and bring up supplies. On the 28th May the 
railway was completed to Newcastle. On the 27th Hildyard was 
directed to march to Utrecht, and Lyttelton to Vryheid to clear the 
right flank. Utrecht surrendered on the 30th. On the 2nd June 
General Buller met General Botha at Majuba, and arranged an 
armistice for three days to enable the Boer leader to consider pro- 
posals for surrender. During the armistice Hildyard’s Division was 
moved across from Utrecht to Ingogo. On the 5th, General Botha 
informed General Buller of his refusal to surrender, in consequence 
of which decision the following movements took place :— 


June 6th.—Talbot Coke, with the 10th Brigade, seized Van Wyk 
Hill at the foot of Botha’s Pass. 

June 7th_—Hildyard’s Division concentrated for an advance over 
Botha’s Pass. Clery remained facing Laing’s Nek. Lyttelton was 
directed to co-operate on the right flank and clear the country between 
Utrecht and Wakkerstroom. 

June 8th.—Hildyard successfully assaulted the Boer positions 
covering Botha’s Pass, driving the enemy (2,000 strong) in a north- 
westerly direction, and capturing the Pass. 

June 9th.— Halt at summit of the Pass. 

June 10th.—Hildyard’s force crossed the Pass, and, turning north- 
eastwards, concentrated on the Klip River. General Buller bivouacked 
at Gans Vlei. 

June 11th,—Hildyard attacked the Boers holding a position at 
Almond’s Nek, defeating them, and leaving the road open to Volks- 
rust. The Boers evacuated Laing’s Nek. 

June 12th.—General Buller encamped four miles north of Volksrust. 
Clery occupied Laing’s Nek. 


Considering the relative strength and positions of the British and 
Boer forces, the results of these operations were disappointing. 
General Buller’s force outnumbered the Boers by five to one, rendering 
the task of turning the entrenched position at Laing’s Nek compara- 
tively easy. Clery’s Division made no frontal attack in conjunction 
with Hildyard’s turning movement on the 11th, but contented itself 
with occupying the position after its evacuation by the enemy. The 
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Boers fought a series of rear-guard actions with General Hildyard’s 
troops, maintaining their positions long enough to enable them to get 
away the whole of their guns and convoys. No prisoners were 
reported as taken. 


Tuirp Pxase (June 13th to 22nd). 


On the 15th June Lord Roberts telegraphed from Pretoria to the 
War Office as follows: “ Buller, I hope, is at Standerton.” Far 
from this being the case, General Buller had retired to Laing’s Nek, 
where he established his headquarters, and though the Boers had 
cleared off in all directions and the road was open to Standerton, no 
forward move was made till the 20th, Paardeberg being reached on 
the 21st, and Standerton on the 22nd. 

The delay at Laing’s Nek was unfortunate. On the 18th June, 
four days before the occupation of Standerton by General Buller’s 
force, 461 prisoners of the Irish Yeomanry captured at Lindley on 
the 3lst May, and 180 men of the Highland Brigade taken with a 
convoy near Heilbron on the 2nd June, passed through the town 
under Boer escort for Ermelo. A glance at the general map of this 
part of the theatre of war will show the strategical importance of 
Standerton after Pretoria had been occupied, and why Lord Roberts 
desired General Buller to push on to the town as soon as practicable. 
It is a road and telegraph junction, and lies on the direct highway 
between Machadodorp, where President Kruger then was, and Reitz 
in the Free State, where President Steyn had fixed his headquarters. 
Until it came into British possession the two Presidents remained in 
telegraphic communication, which since the 22nd June has been 
severed. It may have appeared to General Buller to have been 
unnecessary to hurry the movements of his hard-marched troops, 
seeing that the main British army had reached Pretoria, but experi- 
ence shows that it is always at the moment of victory that efforts 
should be redoubled rather than relaxed. Napoleon sat up the whole 
of the night after the battle of Iena, dictating orders for the pursuit 
of the beaten enemy, and gave no rest to his troops till the scattered 
remnants of the Prussian army had been driven behind the Elbe 
beyond the hope of rallying. The same commander never gave 
sounder advice to his marshals than when he wrote to one of them 
that “a commander-in-chief should never give rest either to the victor 
or to the conquered.” 

Pretoria as the crow flies is 265 miles from Bloemfontein, Stander- 
ton 113 from Ladysmith. Lord Roberts left Bloemfontein on the 
3rd May and entered Pretoria on the 5th June, being 34 days on 
the road. Sir Redvers Buller left Ladysmith on the 10th May and 
reached Standerton on the 22nd June, having taken 44 days to 
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accomplish less than half the distance traversed by the Commander- 
in-Chief. These facts speak for themselves. They show how 
much depends on leadership, which is the determining factor in all 
military operations. Now, as always, the individuality of the general 
is as necessary an element of success as the quality of his troops, and 
unless the will to dare and the brains to conceive are evenly balanced 
in his person, the results achieved will disappoint the expectations 
of his followers. ‘‘An irresolute general, although at the head of an 
army superior in number to the foe, often proves inferior on the 
battle-field. Shuffling half-measures lose everything in war.”? 

The necessity for repairing the railway behind his advance accounted 
for much of General Buller’s delay; but no explanation has yet 
been given for not pushing on to Standerton as soon as the line had 
been completed up to Newcastle on the 28th May. The enemy were 
known to be demoralised? and disinclined to fight; the flanks and 
rear were secure; there was no danger to communications, and no 
military cause for delay. The moment was opportune for striking a 
vigorous blow, but instead of ordering an immediate advance, General 
Buller on his own initiative arranged a meeting with the Boer 
leader, informed him of the occupation of Johannesburg, and agreed 
to an armistice for three days to enable him to consult the burghers as 
to the expediency of surrendering. Unless General Buller wished to 
gain time for his own purposes, there was no justification for grant- 
ing an armistice, the only result of which was to facilitate the enemy’s 
arrangements for carrying away their guns and convoys. Lord 
Roberts’s occupation of Johannesburg was probably known to 
General Botha quite as soon as to General Buller, and if the Boer 
leader wished to surrender, it was open to him to do so without an 
invitation from the British General, whose motives for taking so 
strange a course would certainly be misunderstood. 

The leisurely caution which marked all General Buller’s move- 
ments during his second campaign in Natal was in striking contrast 
with the rashness which prompted a frontal attack on the Colenso 
entrenchments befor. the enemy’s position and strength had been 
ascertained by prelinanary reconnaissance. What orders Sir Redvers 
Buller gave to Generals Lyttelton and Hildyard on the 12th May, 
and to Generals Clery and Lyttelton on the 5th June, have not yet 
been published; but the facts remain that on both occasions the 
opportunity was allowed to pass for a combined attack made with the 
object of enveloping the Boer position in order to capture their guns 


(1) Napoleon’s Maxims. 

(2) ‘*Of the 7,000 men who are flying before us, about 1,000 seem to have gone to 
Wakkerstroom, and some by Miller’s Pass to the Free State. The remainder, who are 
described as being a disorganised rabble, have gone north, and say they intend tostand 
at Laing’s Nek.’’—Telegram from General Sir Redvers Buller, Newcastle, May 18th. 




















SKETCH MAP 
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and camp. Skilful as the Boers have shown themselves to be in 
evading battle and in carrying off their artillery, it is doubtful if 
they would have succeeded in doing so either at the Biggarsberg or 
at Laing’s Nek if the British commander had shown a larger grasp 
of the general situation created, and had supported the turning move- 
ment, which he ordered on each occasion, by simultaneous attacks on 
the front and other flank of the enemy’s line. In the case of Lord 
Roberts’s advance through the Free State the Boers had the line of 
railway behind their line of retreat, and utilised this for carrying off 
their guns before the arrival of the British cavalry. At Laing’s 
Nek the line of retreat was not along the railway to Standerton, but 
across country northwards to Ermelo, and the withdrawal of the guns 
from Pogwani and neighbouring positions could hardly have been 
practicable had a pursuit been ordered and executed with the same 
vigour as when Cronje, escaping from Magersfontein, was intercepted 
at Paardeberg. 

Few British generals have been more severely criticised than has 
Sir Redvers Buller during the past six months—the prevalent opinion 
being that he has failed to make the best use of the splendid material 
entrusted to his charge. It is still early to express an opinion as to 
whether this criticism is wholly justified or partly exaggerated ; but 
it must be a satisfaction to the General himself to feel that in spite of 
adverse comment he remained at his post till his task was accom- 
plished. Having cleared Natal of the enemy’s presence, he can claim 
to have completed his share of the campaign allotted to him by the 
Government. Whether the result could have been earlier obtained, 
and with less cost of life, had the conditions of leadership been other 
than they were, must be left for future decision. "Whatever the 
ultimate judgment may be, General Buller’s sustained efforts during 
a period of defeat and anxiety deserve the fullest recognition. He 
may not be entitled to a place in the first rank of British com- 
manders, but there remains to him what a brave soldier prizes above 
all rewards—the conviction of duty performed under circumstances 
which entitle him to the gratitude if not to the applause of his fellow- 
countrymen. 














CONTEMPORARY IRELAND. 


Tue first and the latest visits of the Queen to Ireland present points 
of resemblance and yet of marked contrast. On both occasions there 
were apprehensions, especially among those in high places, that signs 
of disaffection would appear, and might even mar the prospect of a 
great popular welcome. These fears, however, were in no sense 
realised ; if, in 1849, as I well remember, faint emblems of discontent 
were seen in black flags run up from a few obscure dwellings, Dublin 
greeted the Sovereign with joyous acclaim; in 1900 the homage 
lavished by the Irish capital was not defaced by even one of these 
inauspicious tokens. In both years the external evidences of respect, 
of rejoicing, of reverence for the head of the State, were nearly the 
same, with one exception ; owing to the partial development of her 
railway system, Ireland poured into her chief city, a few months ago, 
a flood of multitudinous life from the country which, half a century 
before was, perforce, absent. For the rest, in 1849, as in 1900, the 
stately streets, places, and squares of Dublin were tapestried with 
decorations in resplendent pomp, and blazed at night, far and near, 
with festal fires ; and, if I recollect right, the celebrated Bay bore on 
its waters a fleet of warships, very different, however, from those it 
lately beheld. ‘The visit of the Queen, nevertheless, fifty-one years 
ago was essentially of a different character, and her presence was felt 
in a different way, compared with her visit in the present year. Her 
Majesty was then in the flower of life ; she had Prince Albert and a 
young family with her; and though she went progress more than once 
through Dublin, and bestowed considerable sums in charities, the 
brilliant pageants of State at which she presided seemed to associate 
her rather with the upper class than with the mass of the people. All 
this, in 1900, was completely changed ; there were no Royal festivities, 
in a strict sense, no exhibition of the outward splendour of a Court; 
the Monarch appeared almost as a private person. But the Queen, 
widowed, and borne down by the weight of years, devoted her time to 
the zealous discharge of good works, and to making herself familiar 
with her humbler subjects, especially showing her veneration for the 
faith they profess; her presence, and that of her princely daughters, 
at more than one of the places of healing in Dublin, and of the 
religious houses with which the City abounds, went directly to the 
depths of the Irish heart, and did more than might have been deemed 
possible to gain for her popular affection and good-will, to awaken 
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kindly feelings in her behalf, to dissipate, over a large area, the traces 
of disloyal or unfriendly sentiment. 

The recent visit of the Queen has distinctly brought out, and 
embodied in a truly majestic form, the enthusiastic loyalty of the 
upper class in Dublin, and of a large minority at least of its middle 
class ; it has proved that its Catholic population was deeply moved. 
The spectacle presented by the city was ample proof of this; but the 
most conclusive evidence was afforded, perhaps, by the language of 
the self-styled Nationalist Press. The directors of these journals, 
several of whom parade the “speaking evil of dignities” as a patriotic 
virtue, left nothing undone, before she appeared, to depreciate the 
motives of the Queen in coming to Ireland, and to hint that she had 
no claim to their loyal allegiance. She was the representative of an 
alien and hostile Government, which had wronged Irishmen during 
her whole reign ; famine and depopulation were the principal features 
in the history of the country in the last sixty years; she was per- 
sonally averse to the demands of the Irish people; she was an enemy 
of the great statesman who had shown sympathy with them. Nay, 
more, she was insisting on the fealty of her Irish subjects, because, 
forsooth, she had permitted the Irish soldier to wear a shamrock, and 
consented, more than a century too late, to have a regiment of Irish 
Guards in the army ; besides, she was a kind of royal Sergeant Kite, 
seeking to pick up recruits among the sons of the Irish peasantry — 
Scotch Sandy and English Tommy Atkins having failed in the wicked 
war in South Africa. This pestilent stuff filled dozens of columns 
for weeks before the Queen set foot on the Irish shore. The really 
magnificent scene of her progress from the suburbs to Dublin, through 
the city itself, was described as a mere partisan gathering; the attitude 
of the great mass of the citizens was misrepresented as that of simply 
cold courtesy. This edifying teaching was continued for some days, 
and the population was plainly told to treat the Sovereign with a 
mere outward show of respect. But it was quickly perceived that 
this would not do. When it had become manifest beyond dispute 
that the Queen had made a profound impression on the great body of 
the inhabitants of the Irish capital, the tone of these high-principled 
public instructors changed. Her Majesty, it was acknowledged, had 
been well received; she had shown tact, judgment, and sympathetic 
feeling; a great deal therefore was to be expected from her; she 
would, doubtless, redress some at least of the wrongs of Ireland. 
There was no malice, we charitably assume, in these remarks; but these 
writers must have been aware that a Constitutional Sovereign can do 
none of these things. 

The visit of the Queen has thus been an auspicious event; it will 
certainly have beneficent effects in Ireland. Brilliant, however, as is 
its promise, we must not suppose that signs of the unhappy estrange- 
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ment of a great part of the Irish people from British rule and law, 
and from the institutions under which it lives, have been wanting 
even upon this occasion. The Catholic Church is the most potent 
force in Ireland ; it moulds the life and directs the feelings of fully 
three-fourths of the Irish peasantry ; its peculiar history has made it 
a state within the State. Yet it kept significantly aloof from the 
Royal presence ; and if two of its dignitaries, we believe, found places 
at the Queen’s table, its clergy took no part in the rejoicings in 
Dublin, while the other churches of Ireland offered most loyal 
addresses. Scarcely a corporate body in the Southern Irish Pro- 
vinces uttered a word of sympathy with the late visit; the congratu- 
lations of the Corporation of Dublin were voted by a small majority 
only ; and thousands of the citizens gave vent to angry dissent. In 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, the representative elected Boards, 
County Councils, Town Commissioners, and the like, as a rule, took 
no notice of the Queen’s coming ; this is the more significant because 
the landed gentry, the magistracy, and generally the upper classes, 
were profuse in expressions of deeply felt loyalty. Nor were these 
comparatively passive symptoms unaccompanied by signs of more 
active discontent. The United Irish League, the offspring of the 
Land and the National Leagues, stamped with the features of its 
baleful parents, held a number of meetings while the Queen was in 
Ireland ; several of its orators rioted in seditious language ; its aims at 
the confiscation of the Irish land, and at the virtual extinction of 
British power in Ireland, were openly avowed and approved by 
shouting mobs. In Mr. Gladstone’s felicitous language, it made “ dis- 
memberment through rapine”’ its acknowledged object. At the same 
time our policy in South Africa was furiously denounced as mere 
hypocrisy and self-seeking greed. The generals, the officers, and the 
soldiers of the army were held up to contempt ; the Boers were com- 
pared to the heroes of Marathon, the Swiss of William Tell, the 
American colonists; the Boer flag was hung out from more than one 
public place; and all this not from sympathy with the Boer, but 
from passionate, if childish, dislike of England. 

Despite, however, of these exhibitions of ill-will, the Queen’s visit 
will, we repeat, do good. More was not to be expected from Her 
Majesty at her advanced age; but she had no opportunity to go 
through the country, and to make herself acquainted with the mass 
of the people. I sincerely hope this most auspicious work will be 
taken up by younger members of the Royal Family. If, for example, 
the Prince and the Princess of Wales, or even the Duke and the 
Duchess of York, were to spend a few months every year in Ireland, 
and to endeavour really to understand the peasantry, especially in 
the provinces of the south, the result assuredly would be of happy 
omen. The Irish race, like all Celtic races, attached to chiefs and 
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leaders, not to laws and kings, would deeply feel the power of the 
divinity that hedges round a crown, almost for the first. time in its 
history ; in the significant language of Henry VII., it would learn 
the difference between kings and apes; to some extent, probably, it 
would cease to bow down to false idols it has been taught to worship ; 
it would become less the slave and the dupe of designing dema- 
gogues. The regular presence of royalty, in a word, in Ireland, 
would improve and soften the tone of popular feeling, weaken 
memories of evil, promote goodwill; it would also have this most 
beneficial result: it would lessen the ignorance of, and the indiffer- 
ence to, Irish affairs, which have been a prolific source of infinite 
mischief. Not, indeed, that royal visits, or expedients of the kind, 
could be a panacea for Irish grievances, or could even minister to 
a mind still deeply diseased ; they would make for good, but they 
could not accomplish that happy revolution in the state of Ireland 
which must be the work of time and of patient and enlightened 
wisdom. It is necessary to dwell on this for a moment, for though 
the best organs of British opinion have rightly estimated the probable 
effect of the influence of royalty in Irish affairs, the less well in- 
formed, and less judicious, have jumped at the conclusion that this 
alone would suddenly transform the mind of Ireland, and completely 
solve what they call the Irish Question. The kindly feeling, indeed, 
towards Ireland lately shown by the nation has been esteemed by 
many to be a satisfaction for all Irish ills and wrongs; a transient 
exhibition of goodwill is to blot out the past. The sentiment is 
dangerous, even offensive; history teaches a very different lesson— 
it has no patienee with pert, or even well-meaning, triflirg. 

If Royalty, in short, can effect much in Ireland, it can no more 
make the crooked straight and the rough places plain than the ancient 
legend of the kingly touch could cure one of the worst diseases. There 
is much, unhappily, in the state of the country which impartial 
observers and thinkers must deplore; this, and the evil traditions 
of a mournful past, can be only removed or mitigated by wise 
policy and the healing hand of Time. I cannot dwell on the sub- 
ject in a very few pages; some passing remarks may, nevertheless, 
be made. The Union cannot, I think, be regarded as a great and 
general Irish grievance ; at all events, England insists upon it, and 
certainly will remain of this mind; and the judgment of England, 
as Burke wrote long ago, must prevail in constitutional questions of 
this kind. The demand for Home Rule is, no doubt, urged by a 
large majority of the representatives of Ireland in the House of 
Commons; the Catholic Irish priesthood and Catholic Ireland, as a 
rule, it may be admitted, have declared for it. But the property and 
intelligence of five-sixths of the country regard this policy with 
abhorrence and dread. Protestant Ulster has denounced it with no 
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uncertain voice ; it is idle, therefore, to assert that in any sense the 
claim is made on behalf of the Irish people; it isa claim of a mul- 
titude of comparatively little weight, and of leaders avowedly not 
loyal, and it is a claim made for ulterior sinister purposes. Home 
Rule is not an Irish national demand; this, it should be added, must 
necessarily be the case, for Ireland is not a nation properly so-called, 
owing to the circumstances of her ill-fated history; she is an aggre- 
gate of divided races and faiths, locally associated, but standing 
morally apart. The question of the Union and of Home Rule 
must be calmly considered upon its merits, at least by those who 
believe that Government is “not an affair of arithmetic only;” and 
from this point of view the reasons against a fundamental change 
in the polity of these realms are so conclusive that they need not 
be repeated. The anomalies and the absurdities of the Gladstonian 
schemes of Home Rule, and the enormous mischiefs and evils in- 
volved in them, are sufficient evidence on this subject; and the same 
remark applies, even more forcibly, to the wild utterance of “ Home 
Rule all round.”” The restoration, indeed, of the old Irish Parlia- 
ment would have been a less reckless and imprudent policy; but 
England has resolved to maintain the Union intact, and Irish 
Nationalist members will not change her purpose. 

If the Union, however, must be preserved, in the interests of Great 
Britain and Ireland alike, few Irishmen regard it with unmixed good- 
will ; and certainly it has been attended with many evils. The measure 
was brought in at a most unhappy time ; it was made law by corrupt, 
nay, abominable means; it was dishonoured by a grave breach of 
public faith, its provisions were largely unwise and unjust. And no 
well-informed person can deny that, to a considerable extent, it has 
been a failure; it has not fulfilled the sanguine predictions of Pitt ; 
it has not made Ireland a wealthy and prosperous land; it has not 
reconciled the strife of religion and race in a distracted country. Nor 
can it be questioned that a great deal of the legislation of the 
Imperial Parliament, in all that relates to Irish affairs, has been often 
injudicious, and repeatedly too late ; and the administration of Ireland 
since the Union, that is the bureaucratic rule of the Castle, is not 
one that can command our sympathies. The worst mischief, how- 
ever, that has followed the Union, is that it has not lessened, nay it 
has perhaps increased, the ignorance with respect to the real state of 
Ireland, and to her requirements, ideas, and wishes, which has been 
too characteristic of Englishmen and Scotchmen in the Imperial 
Parliament, and even of the majority of British statesmen; this 
has been a source of innumerable misunderstandings and mistakes, 
and a grave obstacle to good and well-designed government. To 
suppose that any single expedient would make the Union perfect, 
and would remedy all these ills, is absurd; but in common with 
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more than one thinker and statesman, I have long believed that 
the last and the most pernicious of these could be easily, and toa 
great extent, removed. The result could be of no doubtful good 
were the Imperial Parliament to hold its sessions in the capital of 
Treland at certain intervals of time. It would be something that 
the wealth of England and Scotland would flow into an impoverished 
country ; something that Dublin would behold the legislature of per- 
haps the greatest of states, very different from her defunct Parliament, 
assembled within the Houses in College Green. But the real importance 
of the change would be this: it would teach Englishmen and Scotch- 
men what Ireland actually is, would make them familiar with Irish 
needs, would cause Parliament to be “racy,” so to speak, “of the 
Trish soil,” would make Irish legislation and administration better 
and more sympathetic than they are. To my mind, at least, the 
Royal visit has given these reflections much additional force. 

The presence in Dublin of the Imperial Parliament would, I am 
convinced, greatly weaken the cry for Home Rule. This, at least, 
was the opinion of the late Richard Lalor Sheil, expressed at 
O’Connell’s well-known trial, in the midst of the huge Repeal 
agitation of 1843-1844. ‘ This measure,” remarked that brilliant 
orator, “ would bear all the advantages without the dangers of Repeal 
of the Union. There would be no dismemberment of the Empire, 
no Catholic Ascendency to be dreaded, no predominance of one party 
over another.” I quote these sentences for what they may be worth ; 
but this very policy was seriously entertained by leading members of 
the Whig party during many years, Home Rule, however, and all 
that pertains to it, is at present not a practical question; one of more 
immediate importance is the state of the representation of Ireland in 
the Imperial Parliament. I attach a certain weight to the argument 
that because Ireland is a poor country, far away from Westminster, 
the number of her members in the House of Commons might be 
somewhat larger, within reasonable bounds, than its exact population 
in mere figures; but her existing representation is extravagantly in 
excess. Taking the test of population alone she has about twenty- 
seven members too much; taking, again, the element of property, she 
has from thirty to forty. It does not lie in the mouths of the Nationalist 
party to say that her representation was secured by the Union; 
this kind of security did not save the Established Church of Ireland ; 
and the Union, besides, is not to be wrested to inflict plain and 
most wrongful injustice. The over-representation of Ireland does 
immense mischief; it gives a faction, hostile to England and her 
interests, a power in Parliament to which it has no kind of right; 
what is, perhaps, no less important, it completely conceals the real 
weight of the Unionist party within Ireland, and destroys the influence 
it ought to possess. That party has been most unwisely injured 
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by the extension to Ireland of the household franchise, a measure 
for which she was, in no sense, fitted ; but if the excessive representation 
of the country was legitimately reduced, and, as would be the inevitable 
result, a considerable redistribution of seats should follow, the number 
of Unionists in the House of Commons would be certainly increased, 
and this would be their unquestionable right. It is monstrous that 
petty and decaying counties and boroughs in the South of Ireland 
should be kept, as they now are, to return Nationalist members, and that 
loyal, prosperous, and progressive Ulster should not have its due pro- 
portion of members, because, forsooth, they would support the Union. 
This reform would be of the greatest advantage ; it would prove the 
absurdity of the statement that Ireland, as a nation, demands Home 
Rule: it would place the Irish Unionists in their true position, for 
it would give them a third of the representation at least, as they are 
entitled to, regard being had to mere numbers, and without taking 
property into account. The present representation of Ireland, in 
fact, is a mere mockery, delusion, and snare; it is no index whatever 
of Irish opinion. 

The question of the representation of Ireland must, I fear, be 
relegated to another Parliament; judging from its antecedents the 
present Government will not venture to try to solve the problem. 
Another question of the first importance, and intimately connected 
with the Union, is that of the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the excessive taxation of which Ireland has 
a right to complain. Nearly four years ago, a commission chosen by 
Mr. Gladstone, and composed, for the most part, of English experts, 
after an exhausting enquiry of many months reported, almost with 
one voice, that Ireland was, and had long been, overtaxed to the 
enormous extent of between two and three millions a year, taking 
every available fiscal criterion. This striking utterance excited 
immense attention; it has united leaders of all Irish parties in a 
demand for the redress of a great wrong; its peculiar significance is 
that its authors’ conclusions have been mainly drawn from the Act of 
Union itself, and from the fiscal policy as to Ireland adopted ever 
since. I shall not notice the puerile attempts that have been made 
to disparage the report; they are a curious medley of pettifogging 
sophistry and downright falsehood; enough here to say that no real 
answer has been made to an indictment of British finance, with respect 
to Ireland, of extreme moment. The conduct of the Government in 
this matter has been unfortunate ; its leaders have carped at a damning 
sentence in vain; they have acknowledged its cogency by making 
small concessions ; and then, having promised a further inquiry, they 
have failed, during three years, to redeem their pledge. This is 
discreditable trifling with a really great subject, on which five-sixths of 
Irishmen have made up their minds ; and this is the more remarkable 
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because, probably, a thorough investigation would show that Ireland 
is not as largely overtaxed as the report indicates; there may be a 
considerable set off against this excess. But the question ought not 
to be left in its present state; as it stands, it constitutes an Irish 
grievance, exasperating, palpable, provoking a sense of wrong; the 
subject should be probed to the bottom, and in all its bearings, by 
competent minds; and if, after a complete examination of the facts, it 
should be found that Ireland is really greatly overtaxed, redress ought 
to be afforded for a financial wrong. The words of the author of the 
Union should here be borne in mind: “ The liberality, the justice, 
the honour of the people of Great Britain have never yet been found 
deficient” ; the spectacle, indeed, of one of the poorest of countries 
being practically overburdened by the most wealthy, is not edifying 
in the eyes of the world. 

The subject of the higher education of Catholic Ireland is also one 
that imperatively requires alteration. Ilere I acknowledge myself 
to be a disciple of Burke and Newman—education of all kinds, and 
above allin Ireland, ought to be religious before everything else ; that 
is, in conformity with the ideas of the people as respects religion. 
Tried by this test, the system of Primary Education that prevails in 
Ireland is by no means what it ought to be; but as it has existed for 
nearly seventy years, and its results, if far from brilliant, have been 
reasonably good, it ought not to be lightly changed or disturbed. 
But when we come to the higher education of the Irish Catholics— 
that is, of the upper orders of more than three-fourths of the people— 
the spectacle before us is a sorry sight, an exhibition of misgovern- 
ment and sheer prejudice. Even at the close of the nineteenth 
century the Irish Catholic of the better class cannot obtain a Uni- 
versity education in his own land, in a seminary upheld and endowed 
by the State, without in some measure running counter to the dictates 
of his Church ; without offending, more or less, his religious guides; 
without trifling, perhaps, in some degree with his own conscience. 
Trinity College, no doubt, has Irish Catholics within her sphere, and 
extends to them her honours and degrees, but the number of these 
students is extremely small; her teaching is Protestant, nay anti- 
Catholic, especially in her moral and metaphysical schools; she is a 
Protestant institution in every sense of the word; she is not a Uni- 
versity for the Irish Catholic, who cannot, from a religious point of 
view, be satisfied with his position within her walls. As to the 
Queen’s Colleges, the instruction they afford has long ago been de- 
nounced as “ godless,” not only by the Irish Catholic bishops, but by 
the High Church party in the House of Commons; the Irish Catholic 
stands aloof from them; although the Royal University can give him a 
degree, this is a mere examining Board, not a University at all. The 

Catholic University, in fact, is the only place in which the Irish 
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Catholic can obtain a University education in a true sense, without 
disregard of the tenets of his Church; and the Catholic University, as 
such, does not receive a shilling from the State. This state of things 
is in the highest degree unjust, nay shameful; an Irish Catholic 
University liberally endowed, and given freedom of action within 
reasonable bounds, is, I believe, one of the very first needs of 
Ireland. In this important province, it is surely most unwise to resist 
the demands of the Irish Catholic Church, the dominant moral force 
in the country, the one which the State ought notably to will to its 
side, especially when the demand is one of the simplest justice. One 
remark, however, may here be made: Mr. Balfour is earnest upon 
this question, but let him avoid the Gladstonian fiasco of 1873. 

Of all Irish questions, however, that of the land is the one that 
chiefly requires the hand of a statesman. Ireland is almost exclu- 
sively an agricultural country ; her prosperity mainly depends on the 
proper cultivation of the soil; this, again, is determined by the state 
of her land tenure; and her land system has been reduced into a 
chaos pregnant with all kinds of evils. Through the revolutionary 
legislation of 1881, and of the laws which have been its supplement, 
the Irish land has, so to speak, been meshed into a kind of bondage, 
in which the owners of the soil have been deprived of their rights ; 
its occupiers have been encouraged in idleness and waste; property 
has been placed in a ruinous mortmain; all the relations of land 
tenure have been injuriously confused. Under this pernicious system 
the landlord has been almost driven from his estate, and converted 
into an ill-paid rent-charger; the tenant has a possession apparently 
secure, but really precarious in many respects; he is actually invited, 
so ill-designed is the law, to run out, nay, to destroy his farm; in- 
coming tenants are subjected to enormous rack rents in the form of 
the prices given for the acquisition of land. This land system, in a 
word, is incurably bad; and the administration of the socialistic 
legislation connected with it has made what was bad by many degrees 
worse. The practice of adjusting rents through the agency of the 
State has been entrusted to tribunals which are a reproach to it, 
badly composed, and well-nigh irresponsible as they are: these have 
conducted their inquiries on false principles; they have cut down 
rents, not only unjustly, but to an extent that nothing can warrant. 
There has thus been a huge confiscation of the Irish land: landlords 
have been despoiled of their property wholesale; tenants have had 
this transferred to them without a shadow of right; landed relations, 
in a word, have been turned upside down in the interest of a class. 
The natural consequences of confiscation have followed: expenditure 
on land has almost ceased ; it has become next to impossible to sell 
land in the open market, or even to borrowa shilling on its security ; 
the landed gentry have been cruelly wronged; even the occupying 
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tenants have not derived much benefit; and every expectant tenant 
in Ireland has to pay blackmail before he can obtain a farm. As the 
inevitable result, whatever may be said, agriculture has markedly 
declined in many parts of Ireland, especially as to drainage, enclo- 
sure, and the breeds of animals. What else, indeed, was to be 
expected, when the land system sets justice, political economy, and 
common sense at defiance ? 

The conduct of the present Government, as regards this question, 
has properly exasperated the landed gentry and well-informed and 
impartial minds in Ireland. It is not only that ministers passed a 
measure exaggerating the mischiefs of previous laws on the subject, 
and containing principles dangerous to property in all these king- 
doms, which the House of Lords very nearly threw out. The attitude 
of the Government, in this matter, has justly exposed it to the 
charge of a breach of public faith. In 1896 and 1897, the period 
recurred for the second revising of rent by the State, under the 
legislation of 1881; the Irish Land Commission and its subordinate 
courts made reductions of rent on such an excessive scale that 
reasonable persons simply stood aghast. The Irish landlords, of 
course, were loud in their complaints; the Government was itself 
astounded ; after hesitation and obvious reluctance, it appointed a 
Commission to report on the subject, and gave it to be understood 
that if wrong could be proved, redress, as a matter of course, would 
follow. The scope of the inquiry of this tribunal was so limited, that 
a small part of the truth only could be dragged into the light; but 
it had an able and fearless judge at its head; it was composed, as a 
rule, of skilled experts; and though it was precluded from consider- 
ing the policy of the law, and from re-examining the adjustments of 
rents already made, it pronounced a verdict on the administration of 
the new agrarian code of Ireland without a parallel, perhaps, for its 
damning censure. It is true, what has never been called in question, 
that it did not charge the members of the courts, chosen by the State 
to fix rents, with personal misconduct or corrupt motives; but it not 
the less condemned these tribunals with no uncertain voice. It 
proved that the Irish Land Commission and its sub-commissions had 
adjusted rent on no settled system; that they did not even attempt 
to define a just rent; that they repeatedly decided the question on 
erroneous principles; that they set at nought important evidence 
which ought to have been taken into account. It passed also scathing 
comments on the constitution of these courts, plainly intimating that 
they were unfit for their duties; above all, it demonstrated how 
irresponsible they are, and how, under a thoroughly unfair proce- 
dure, they have practically destroyed the right of appeal, and that 
in the case of property worth hundreds of millions of pounds. The 
Commission, besides, made important suggestions, with a view to 
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remedy or to lessen these evils; and it hinted that if right was to be 
done, there should be a full inquiry into the whole subject. 

The Report of the Fry Commission, as it has been called, has been 
widely circulated and generally approved. The Irish landlords have 
naturally dwelt on it; have pointed out the wrongs done to their 
whole order; have asked that its recommendations should be carried 
into effect. But the Government, pledged as it is, has been silent; 
it has refused to legislate on the subject; to all intents and purposes 
it has done nothing. The experience of many years has shown that 
the legislation begun in 1881 is vicious, and that the mode of fixing 
rent in Ireland is iniquitous and bad. This is acknowledged by the 
men in office themselves. Every person, too, who understands the 
subject knows that the land system of Ireland can be only reformed 
by judicious legislation on the side of tenure; that is, by placing the 
relations of landlord and tenant on a sound basis. But the Govern- 
ment has shrunk from dealing with the question. It has admitted 
that the existing law, as regards the Irish land, is faulty, and that its 
administration has many defects; but it takes refuge in mere evasion, 
and asserts that what it has called Land Purchase is the only means 
of remedying the evils of Irish Land Tenure. I have not space to 
dwell on the subject. It would be easy to show that Land Purchase 
is merely another name for a huge land bribe, demoralising in its 
effects, and pernicious; and that it is an idle delusion that a process 
of the kind can establish a thriving and industrious peasantry on the 
soil of Ireland. Enough here to offer only two remarks: at the 
present rate of progress, it would take a century and a half, at least, 
to transfer the Irish land to its existing occupants by the system of 
Land Purchase now in force. Are the enormous evils of Irish land 
tenure to be continued during this whole period? Again, Land 
Purchase inevitably leads to the revolutionary measure known by the 
name of Universal Compulsory Purchase; that is, wresting the whole 
of the Irish land from its owners and handing it over to the tenant 
class upon it. The Government, to do it justice, has not approved of 
this policy, though some of its members have dropped ominous words ; 
but it seems not to perceive that its utterances tend in this very 
direction. It may, however, be affirmed that the Universal and Com- 
pulsory Purchase of the Irish land will not receive the sanction of the 
Imperial Parliament ; it is mere spoliation on a gigantic scale. What 
is perhaps more important, the measure would subject the general 
British taxpayer to a huge impost, equal perhaps to the ransom 
Grermany extracted from France, which assuredly he would never be 
persuaded to pay. 

A thorough inquiry into the present state of the Irish Land system 
and of the measures which, unhappily, have made it what it is, is 
certainly required at this conjuncture. It is demanded by the cir 
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cumstances of the whole case, and notably for a special reason. In 
bringing in his Land Bill of 1881, Mr. Gladstone promised that 
should it do appreciable injury to the Irish landlord, a claim for 
compensation would necessarily arise; the Bill became law on this 
very condition. The late Lord Selborne, it deserves notice, has 
remarked that, even after a brief experience of the methods of fixing 
rent in Ireland, this claim was evidently making itself good ; what 
would he have said after the Report of the Fry Commission?’ The 
Irish landlords have steadily preferred this demand; and it rests on 
facts clearly established and on the simplest justice. The value of 
the fee simple of land in Ireland has fallen at least a third since 1881 ; 
the value of the Tenant Right has greatly increased ; an immense 
mass of property has thus been transferred from the owner to the 
oceupier of the soil, a result not contemplated nineteen years ago; a 
title to compensation has, therefore, been made, and a full investi- 
gation would make it only more perfect. This compensation could 
be effected without imposing the charge of a shilling on the State ; 
the best way to effect it would be to buy up the bond fide encumbrances 
on the Irish land made for advances in actual cash, and to commute 
these into debentures at a low rate of interest, which could easily 
pass from hand to hand in the market. I confess, however, I would 
go much further; mere family charges, which actually form three- 
fourths of the burdens on Irish estates, ought to be reduced by the 
State in the ratio in which it has reduced rents; it has cut down 
the fund set apart for these charges, it is iniquitous that it does not 
cut down the charges in the same proportion. But such a measure 
is not to be expected from the present Government, whose Irish 
policy has been to live from hand to mouth, to truckle to Nationalists, 
and to Ulster peasants, and systematically to allow Irish landlords to 
be despoiled. The claim to compensation, nevertheless, should be 
persistently maintained ; being essentially righteous, it will gain in 
strength ; it may possibly be recognised and discharged at last, weak 
as is the position in Parliament of the Irish landlords. 

I am outrunning my limits and must close these remarks. The 
material improvement of Ireland is the most pressing need of the 
country ; despite statistics, easy to refute, she has made no real pro- 
gress, in this respect, for years; her agriculture is on the decline, so 
vicious is her land system. The present Government has done some- 
thing in this direction ; the extension of light railways, the Congested 
District Board, the Board of Agriculture, all creations of Tory ad- 
ministrations within a recent period, will certainly be productive of 
good, but this is comparatively a mere trifle. It was observed by 
Thomas Drummond more than sixty years ago, and long experience 
has confirmed his judgment, that the State ought to carry out in 
Ireland many operations for the public welfare, which may be left 
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in Great Britain to private enterprise; the drainage of the great 
Irish river basins, and the development of the Irish railway system, 
ought, among other things, to be taken in hand by the Govern- 
ment if Ireland is to make material progress. It is impossible to 
dwell on the subject here; but England, in this matter, might learn 
a lesson from France—nay, a lesson from the dead Irish Parliament, 
the public works of which do it infinite credit. The initiation of 
a regiment of Irish Guards is a wise though a tardy tribute to true 
Irish sympathies; but the Royal visit suggests another healing act 
of grace. The descendants of many of the Scottish Jacobites have since 
been restored to their lands and their honours; might not the favour 
of the Crown be, to some extent, bestowed on the descendants of the 
chiefs of those Irish exiles who fought and lost everything in a better 
cause P A few of these noble families are still to be found in Ireland ; 
many are scattered in foreign lands, where they have acquired renown ; 
they have a claim on the fountain of honour which might well be 
acknowledged. For the rest, Ireland requires true and far-sighted 
statesmanship ; this is as necessary now as it has ever been, and a 
really wise and enlightened Irish policy is not easily carried out 
under a Parliamentary system in which Irish interests are made 
counters in the game for votes, and have been often treated as the 
prize of the strife of faction. Let us hope, however, that a more 
auspicious era is at hand; but let it not be forgotten that, above all 
things, the regeneration of Ireland must be the slow work of time. 
Wirrram O’Connor Morris. 
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Ose evening in the winter of 1898 Lord Salisbury dined at the 
Constitutional Club. It was just after the triumphant settlement of 
the Fashoda crisis, and the atmosphere was redolent of patriotic 
self-satisfaction. The Premier was in his most jubilant mood. He 
made a speech humbly admitting that all the praises bestowed on his 
statesmanship were deserved, and he improved the occasion by gently 
rebuking his followers for the ill-considered criticism with which 
some of them had ventured to comment on his treatment of the Far 
Eastern question. The spirit of the discourse is well illustrated by 
its peroration. ‘ Happy,” exclaimed his lordship, “will be the 
Minister in the future days who will be able to render to you as good 
an account as I think we can render you to-day—that we have used 
the force that is entrusted to us, not violently, not sentimentally, but 
with calm and courageous calculation for the advancement of the 
interests of the Empire and the benefits and the civilisation of man- 
kind.”’? 

At the very moment that this complacent sentiment was echoing in 
Northumberland Avenue, merchants in the Treaty Ports of China 
were discussing with alarm the latest news: from Peking. The 
reactionary Government of the Dowager Empress, then scarcely three 
months old, had embarked on a gigantic programme of military 
reorganisation. The enlistment of braves had never been more active. 
Well-known fighting generals were in mysterious conference in the 
Forbidden City, and picked troops from the north were forming 
camps in the suburbs. The arsenals were working day and night. 
Heavy artillery and great consignments of Mausers were pouring into 
the country from Europe and America, and all over the Empire 
special delegates from Peking were busy inspecting the provincial 
fortresses and their garrisons, and urging the Viceroys to see to the 
efficiency of their local levies. What was the meaning of it all? 
The shrewd China hands of Shanghai were under no illusions. They 
were unrepentant critics of Lord Salisbury. Three days after the 
speech at the Constitutional Club their organ was describing the 
Dowager Empress’s armaments as a reaction against the policy of 
“calm and courageous calculation.” A day of reckoning with the 
foreigner was coming—that day of reckoning which Gordon foresaw 
years ago—when the Far Eastern interests of the British Empire 
would suffer as they had never suffered before, and when the 
“ civilisation of mankind” would be confronted by the Yellow Peril 


(1) Zimes, Dec. 17, 1898. 
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with its back to the wall.’ How tragically has that prophecy been 
realised! The fruits of “calm and courageous calculation” are 
before us to-day in the hideous drama at Peking, in the bloody 
battles on the Peiho, in thousands of square miles of wrecked 
industrial enterprises, and in whole provinces aflame with burning 
missions. 

It has been the fashion of late to throw the responsibility for 
this outbreak on Germany. But for the seizure of Kiao-Chau, it 
has been argued, the recent scramble for Chinese leaseholds at Port 
Arthur, Wei-hai-Wei, Kwang-chou-Wan, Kowloon, and San Mun 
would not have happened, and in that case the Dowager Empress 
and her Manchu entourage would not have formed their daring plan 
for defying the Powers and expelling the Foreign Devils. Too 
very great extent this is true. In the history of colonial annexa- 
tions there are few more cynical and reckless pieces of political 
felony than the filching of Kiao-Chau. It was without justification 
or precedent, and it stirred up the whole Far Eastern question at 
a moment when the rivalries of the Powers in that region bid fair 
to sleep a long sleep. It set in motion a chain of similar predatory 
ambitions; and these in their turn stung the Manchus into their 
present action, as the Dowager Empress has herself virtually 
admitted.* If, however, we are to make a thorough recherche des 
reeponsabilités, 1am afraid we cannot rest content with placing all 
the blame on the Kaiser’s shoulders. There are occasions when the 
policeman’s stupidity and neglect of duty render him more culpable 
than the actual thief. In this case, it seems to me, England has 
been the star-gazing policeman. 

Now, Iam not going to argue that we should have foreseen that 
the predatory action of the Powers would lead to an explosion. 
Under the circumstances—especially in view of the obscurity of the 
Chinese character—this is scarcely reasonable. There is, however, 
still less reason for defending the “ calm and courageous calculation ” 
which counted on the contrary result ; for if the data of both theories 
were elusive and puzzling, the elementary instincts of human nature 
rendered the latter the less tenable of the two. All I wish to 
contend is that we had certain fundamental interests in the Far East, 
the nature of which was weil understood and specifically admitted by 
ail British statesmen, and that if those interests had been properly 
cultivated and courageously defended on principles universally 
recognised as wise and just, the proximate causes of the present 
outbreak would never have come into existence, and consequently the 
outbreak itself would most probably never have happened. The late 
Lord Farrer used to say that an unswerving consistency in our 


(1) North China Herald, Dec. 19, 1898. 
(2) See the incendiary decrees quoted in these pages last month, p. 146. 
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foreign policy would always prove of greater value than military 
strength. Our present troubles in the Far East supply a striking 
commentary on this shrewd maxim, for they are the direct result of 
an infirm and erratic opportunism which has been made to do duty 
for a policy. 

What are British interests in China? The answer to this question 
has become a popular platitude. China is to us a great market— 
the greatest potential market in the world. It is an enormous reser- 
voir of the element in which we draw the breath of our national life. 
Other nations have territorial ambitions in the Far East and elsewhere 
which they regard as vital to their existence. We have none in any 
part of the world. Our vital interests are the preservation of our 
commerce and the maintenance in a stable equilibrium of the 
governing conditions of its growth and expansion. In China that 
commerce has already struck healthy and widely-ramifying roots. It 
is represented by a turn-over of nearly fifty millions sterling a year, 
and it has before it the prospect of unlimited development. This is 
our interest in China, and its magnitude renders it one of the chief 
interests of the British Empire. 

The policy dictated by this interest is equally familiar to us. It 
is summed up in the hackneyed phrase “ integrity and independence 
of the Chinese dominions.”” The Chinese Government must be inde- 
pendent if the treaties by which our trade is governed are to possess 
force and validity, while any assault on the integrity of the Empire 
must necessarily diminish the volume of possible advantage to be 
derived from those treaties, seeing that the Powers likely to make 
such assaults pursue colonial policies based on the protectionist 
principles of the old Mercantile System. Moreover, it is essential to 
the development of our trade that the Chinese Government should be 
freed from anxiety in its foreign relations, and should be able to give 
all its attention to the peaceful progress of its people and the sys- 
tematic exploitation of the natural resources of the Empire. These 
principles have been a tradition with our Foreign Office for genera- 
tions, and if they have only been definitely formulated in recent 
years—they are clearly implied in every official statement of our Far 
Eastern policy since 1857°—it is because until quite recently the 
political as well as the commercial supremacy of Great Britain in 
the China seas was unchallenged. 

Together with this settled policy there has grown up in the minds 
of all British statesmen a conviction that the best means of assuring 
the political stability of Eastern Asia would be afforded by an 
understanding with Russia, were such an understanding possible. 

(1) It has been suggested that Article IV. of the Bocca Tigus Convention constitutes 


a guarantee of China’s territorial integrity within the area of British interests. See 
Fortnicutty Review, May, 1898, pp. 48-849. 
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Russia is the only Power whose interests in the Far East are at all 
comparable with ours, and the rapid development of those interests 
long ago convinced every thoughtful politician that they would 
lead to serious complications, involving permanent damage to both 
Powers, unless an understanding were early arrived at. The only 
respect in which British statesmen have differed in regard to this 
conviction is that some of them, for the most part Tories, have 
regarded it asa pious aspiration, while others, chiefly belonging to 
the Liberal party, have held that it is quite practicable and well 
worth acting upon. 

Now, how has this policy been practised by the custodians of our 
foreign relations? I use the word custodians in the plural, because 
Lord Salisbury is not the only sinner. Ever since the time 
arrived for acting on the principles I have set forth and which every- 
body admits to be indispensable for the adequate protection of our 
Far Eastern interests, the Foreign Office has consistently run away 
from them, the while it has not failed to protest its allegiance to 
them. In this respect there has been a scrupulous continuity in the 
conduct of the Governments which have had to deal with crises in 
the China sea. 

The Far Eastern question was first definitely opened by the Chino- 
Japanese War in 1894. At that time Lord Rosebery was in power 
—a peculiarly fortunate circumstance, since it offered a pledge that 
our interests in China would be dealt with in the light of that larger 
policy of conciliation with Russia which the Liberals had placed in 
the forefront of their foreign policy ever since 1876, and which 
seemed to offer the best guarantee for the political stability of 
Asia. The hopes formed of Lord Rosebery in this respect were 
at first fully justified. Although in Siam and on the Congo he 
had shown weakness and unskilfulness, it soon became clear that 
his grasp of the Far Eastern question was based on the best 
traditions of our statesmanship. He realised that a strong China 
a China friendly to Europeans, and capable of maintaining 
order within its own frontiers—was the end to be striven for; 
and for the attainment of that end he sought the assistance of 
the Powers in bringing about a termination of the war on terms 
proposed by China herself. These terms, it is needless to say, did 
not contemplate any alienation of Chinese territory, and Lord 
Rosebery consequently regarded them as honourable and reason- 
able.’ At the same time he devoted all his energies to the cultivation 
of close relations with Russia; and his advances were attended with 
such success that, in November, 1894, he was enabled to announce 
that those relations were more cordial than he ever remembered them 
to have been, and that they inspired him with the hope that the two 

(1) Speech at Sheffield. Times, Oct. 25, 1894. 
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Powers would co-operate to “secure the termination of the war on 
terms honourable to Japan and not degrading to China.”! 

Whatever lingering doubt there might have been as to the 
possivility of this hope being realised, it was speedily dissipated by 
the events which followed the death of the Tzar Alexander III. The 
late Tzar was a man of strong national feeling, who shared to the full 
the sense of mortification with which all Russians of the older school 
are inspired when they reflect on the humiliating Black Sea clauses 
of the Treaty of Paris, and the action of Great Britain in snatching 
from Russia, rightly or wrongly, the fruits of her hardly-won 
victories in 1878. Moreover, the anti-British traditions of Prince 
Gortchakoff, who had sleeplessly devoted his life to the repudiation 
of the Black Sea agreement of 1856, still survived in his colleague 
and successor, M. de Giers. Under these circumstances, it was perhaps 
too much to hope that the complete fulfilment of the ideal of an Anglo- 
Russian co-partnership in Asia was at hand, although Russia had re- 
sponded in the best spirit to Lord Rosebery’s advances. In November, 
1894, however, the Tzar died; and in the following January he was 
followed to the grave by M. de Giers. Meanwhile the idea of an 
Anglo-Russian entente, consecrated in the youthful mind of the new 
Emperor by the fact that it occupied the dying thoughts of his father, 
had taken very solid shape. In pursuance of this idea, the Tzar 
offered the portfolio of Foreign Affairs to M. de Staal, than whom 
no foreign diplomatist has ever stood higher in the affections of 
English society and in the confidence of English statesmen. When 
for reasons of health M. de Staal found himself unable to accept 
the flattering offer, the choice of the Tzar turned to Prince Lobanoff, 
the brilliant predecessor of M. de Staal in the London Embassy, 
and a bibliophile crony of Mr. Gladstone. Prince Lobanoff was 
appointed, and his first task was to carry to a conclusion the nego- 
tiations for a delimitation of the spheres of influence of Great Britain 
and Russia in the Pamirs, “ the last difficulty,” as Lord Rosebery had 
described it, “‘remaining between the two Powers in Asia.”? In 
these negotiations Russia emphasised her friendly disposition by 
modifying to a considerable extent her former pretensions north of 
the Hindu Koosh. Hence, in March, 1895, it was plain to all the 
world that the long-desired Anglo-Russian reconciliation was a fact, 
and that the road was clear for that cordial co-operation of the two 
Powers which meant so much for the tranquillity and progress of Asia 
and the peace of the world. 

A month later the opportunity for joint action in the Far East 
arose. The war between China and Japan had been terminated by 
a treaty signed at Shimonosaki, in which China had been compelled 
to cede to Japan, besides the islands of Formosa and the Pescadores, 


(1) Speech at the Guildhatl. Times, Nov. 10, 1894. (2) Ibid. 
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the Liao-tung Peninsula, with the great naval stronghold of Port 
Arthur. This treaty caused the deepest displeasure at St. Peters- 
burg, and Prince Lobanoff approached Great Britain with a proposal 
for a joint protest against its execution so far as any cessions on the 
Asiatic mainland were concerned, on the ground that those cessions 
destroyed the balance of power in Asia. There can be no question to 
the mind of any impartial student of the transaction that Great 
Britain was quite as much concerned as Russia to prevent the cession 
of Liao-tung. It was not only a serious assault on the continental 
integrity of China, and one which, if successful, would have led to a 
demand for compensations by other Powers which this country 
would have found more difficult to resist, but it was a blow at Lord 
Rosebery’s own expressed ideal of a strong China, inasmuch as it 
would have reduced the Government at Peking to a state of vassal- 
age to Japan. We never had a better opportunity of asserting the 
doctrine of the integrity and independence of China, especially as we 
could have associated Russia with ourselves in proclaiming it to the 
world. It would have created a solid bond of union between the 
two Powers which, besides tying the hands of Russia herself, would 
have proved a formidable warning to other Powers harbouring 
designs on Chinese territory. Lord Rosebery, however, for reasons 
which have never been given to the world, declined the Russian 
invitation. 

The effect of Lord Rosebery’s action was disastrous. I was among 
the very few who ventured at the time to deplore it in public, and time 
has only strengthened my conviction of its unwisdom. It brought 
the whole of our Far Eastern policy down witha crash, and it opened 
the door to a new situation, the sinister fruit of which may be 
recognised in the Boxer outbreak and its calamitous developments. 
By virtually siding with Japan we abandoned the doctrine of the 
integrity of China and we destroyed the nascent understanding with 
Russia. It is little known how bitterly our action was resented in 
Russia. The idea that we preferred the friendship of the half- 
civilised Mikado to that of the Tzar, the refusal to apply to Japan 
a coercion which under analogous circumstances in 1878 had been 
applied to Russia herself at the instance of Great Britain, the sus- 
picion that we were disposed to foment differences between Russia 
and Japan, with a view to fishing in troubled waters, could not but 
cause indignation at St. Petersburg. Nor was there anything of 
substantial value to counterbalance these disadvantages. If we 
thought to keep Russia permanently out of the ice-free Pacific by 
planting Japan on the only available site of such an excursion—and 
there is some reason to believe we did, seeing that almost at the same 
time we made the unjustifiable declaration that we held Russia 
to the pledge she had given to China in 1886 not to acquire 
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territory in Corea—our action defeated its own purpose, for it 
only relieved Russia of all scruples in prosecuting her ambition. 
It is true that we established a certain title to the gratitude of 
Japan, but that is a questionable boon if it is destined, as seems not 
improbable at the present moment, to make us the permanent com- 
panion of Japan in the Far East, while all the forces of Christendom 
are arrayed on the other side. Finally, Lord Rosebery’s action was 
the means of enabling Germany to enter the arena of Eastern 
Asiatic politics. What that counted for in disturbance and disaster 
the next few years speedily showed. 

Still, Lord Rosebery’s blunder was not irremediable. In spite of 
it, China was yet intact ; and there was a good chance of preserving it 
in this condition, and even of resuming the project of an Anglo- 
Russian entente, if only this country were disposed to pursue those 
ends with courage and perseverance. The fates were indeed lavish 
in the opportunities they afforded us of retracing our steps, but by 
some mysterious mischance we saw none of them. Precisely the 
same blunders were perpetrated in almost exactly the same way, 
though in arather more aggravated form. The strange thing is that 
it was no longer Lord Rosebery who pursued this erratic course, but 
Lord Salisbury. 

In his fundamental conception of the interests and duty of this 
country in the Far East Lord Salisbury did not differ from his 
predecessor. If anything, he was rather clearer and more definite in 
his conviction of the necessity of the integrity of China, while on the 
question of amicable relations with Russia he was also disposed to 
adopt the precepts of Lord Rosebery. In the latter respect his attitude 
was a relapse from the Beaconsfieldian tradition to the convictions of 
his ultra-Tory youth, when Russophilism was still cherished by his 
party as a bequest of the Wellington school. He took an early oppor- 
tunity of letting the world know that this relapse was a fact. There 
was, in the first place, his sensational “‘ wrong horse ”’ speech, in which 
he publicly dissented from the policy of the Crimean war. Then 
came Mr. Balfour’s repudiation on the part of the Government of 
the policy of excluding Russia from the ice-free Pacific; and this was 
followed by another speech of the Premier, in which the idea of a 
necessary antagonism between Russia and Great Britain was described 
as “ a superstition of an antiquated diplomacy.” Once again the 
idea of an Anglo-Russian rapprochement seemed on the point of taking 
shape. As on the previous occasion, it was wrecked by our mis- 
management of a crisis in the Far East. 

In November, 1897, two German missionaries were murdered in 
the Chinese province of Shantung, and by way of reprisal a force of 
German bluejackets occupied the important harbour of Kiao-Chau. 
It was very clear at the time, from the attitude of the German Press, 
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that something more than a mere guarantee of exacting suitable 
reparation for an outrage on German subjects was contemplated by 
this descent on Chinese territory. The German Government, how- 
ever, felt its way cautiously; and it was not until it found Lord 
Salisbury hesitating, and Count Muravieff haunted by the idea that 
some Anglo-German conspiracy was in progress, that it threw off the 
mask and claimed the virtual cession of the whole Kiao-Chau bay 
from China. Between the time of the descent and the cession there 
was ample opportunity for Lord Salisbury to act, and it is certain 
that had he publicly declared, in the words subsequently used by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, that Great Britain “did not regard China as 
a place for conquest or acquisition by any European or other Power,” 
Germany would have taken the hint and would have rested satisfied 
with the usual memorial tablets and monetary compensation. She 
could not have done otherwise, for it only wanted a word from Lord 
Salisbury to render articulate the objections of Russia, and thus to 
place the intruder in something of the same disagreeable position 
as Japan when she stretched out her hand towards the Liao-tung 
peninsula. Unfortunately, the word was not spoken, and the 
first important assault on the integrity of China proper was accom- 
plished. 

Lord Salisbury’s next step was still more maladroit. Whether 
Russia had already resolved to seek compensation for herself on the 
Chinese coast is, of course, impossible to say, but it is not unlikely 
that, in view of the incompleteness of the Siberian railway, she would 
have been glad to postpone the assumption of such a responsibility, 
more especially as Mr. Balfour’s repudiation of all desire to shut her 
out of the ice-free Pacific acquired a certain practical importance 
in the light of the British complaisance to the German raid. The 
situation was, however, doubtful, and, as the winter was at hand, 
Russia resolved to provide against accidents by seeking from the 
Chinese Government a temporary anchorage for her fleet at Port 
Arthur. This action was quite natural and reasonable. In England, 
however, it was strongly resented, and Ministers began making 
bellicose speeches about the integrity of China which would have 
been far more appropriately delivered when Admiral Diederichs 
landed at Kiao-Chau. The crisis reached its climax when it was 
reported that the British Government had applied to the Tsung-li 
Yamen to open Talienwan as a Treaty Port. It happened that the 
only commercial port on the ice-free Pacific open to Russian acquisi- 
tion was Talienwan. The Corean harbours were ineligible, because 
Great Britain still held Russia to her pledge of 1886 not to acquire 
Corean territory, although that pledge was given to China in her 
vanished capacity of suzerain of Corea. The remaining possible har- 
bours were on the Liao-tung coast, and were five in number. Of 
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these one was ice-bound, two were shallow, a fourth was a naval for- 
tress incapable of commercial use, and the fifth was Talienwan, with 
an ice-free, spacious, and well-sheltered anchorage, and great com- 
mercial possibilities. The application of Great Britain to open 
Talienwan as a Treaty Port seemed to justify all Count Muravieff’s 
suspicions. He felt that he was confronted by an act of perfidy, and, 
alter addressing an expostulation to Lord Salisbury, he took steps to 
secure for Russia a lease, not only of Talienwan, but also of Port 
Arthur. In this he was successful, much to the indignation of this 
country. 

From this moment the doctrine of the integrity of China was 
abandoned by all the Powers. England demanded and obtained 
Wei-hai-Wei and Kowloon, France Kwang-chou-Wan, and Italy 
applied for San Mun with the support of England. Before the 
Italian application could be granted, however, the smouldering wrath 
of the Chinese flamed up in the shape of the coup d’état of the 
Dowager Empress, and in the adoption of a policy of armed 
resistance against further violations of Chinese territory. How that 
policy led to the present terrible outbreak was narrated in these 
pages last month. 

Thus it is clear that a very considerable responsibility for the 
present crisis attaches to this country. Our weakness and incon- 
sistency are quite as much to blame as the unscrupulous brigandage 
of Germany. Had Lord Rosebery been true to his own principles, 
Germany would have found no opportunity of meddling in the Far 
Fast, and instead of England being to-day confronted and thwarted 
by a powerful Triplice, she would have divided with Russia the 
peaceful control of the whole of Asia. Had Lord Salisbury spoken 
a timely word at Kiao-Chau, a word it was obviously his duty to 
speak, the coast line of China from the Yalu to Tonkin would 
still have been unbroken, and there would have been no uprising of 
the Yellow Terror. What is so mysterious about these weaknesses 
and inconsistencies is that it is impossible to see what good purpose 
they were intended to serve. Lord Salisbury has talked of “calm 
and courageous calculation.” What was it that he calculated upon ? 
The friendship of Germany ? To-day Germany is proclaiming from 
the housetops that in the Far East she is Russia’s humble and 
obedient servant. What else there was to count upon is difficult to 
perceive. We tried to get Italy to join us in China, and failed. We 
attempted to settle spheres of influence with Russia and Germany, and 
failed. After protesting that we would go to war sooner than give 
up the Open Door, we gave it up without a murmur. Russia in 
Manchuria and Germany in Shantung enjoy privileges which are 
denied us on the Yangtsze. We obtained an immense number of 
industrial concessions, but scarcely any of them have yet been turned 
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to profitable account. Even the opening of inland waters, which was 
justly regarded as an enormous boon to British commerce, now turns 
out to be a hopeless sham. Finally, were it not for Japan we should 
be completely isolated. 

The really important question that all this suggests is, What is 
our policy to-day? All our former schemes have broken down. Have 
we any clear idea of the lines on which we are going to act in 
the future? There is every reason to believe that we are only 
at the beginning of a very serious, perhaps an epoch-making, crisis. 
The question of the disposal of an empire of 400,000,000 souls may 
have to be considered by the Powers; and although it is unlikely that 
any scheme of partition will be entertained or even broached, it is 
still more unlikely that China will emerge from the present struggle 
with her old boundaries unchanged. That Russia will annex Man- 
churia, and that Germany will want some rectification of frontier 
in Shantung, is almost certain. But if these fresh grabbings are 
tolerated, who is to prevent Japan from making a descent on Fokien ; 
and if anybody tries to prevent her, what will be our attitude ? 
More important still is the question of the steps we contemplate taking 
to safeguard Central and Southern China. We dare not annex an 
inch of Chinese territory, for our military responsibilities are already 
much heavier than we can bear under our present system. Still less, 
however, dare we leave the future of Central and Southern China to 
chance. If the other Powers annex, there will be a great deal to be 
said for a British Protectorate of what remains of China, with the 
capital established at Nanking. Indeed, I do not see what else 
we can do, unless we are prepared to abdicate our position and 
abandon all our interests in the Far East. 

These are all very grave questions, and one would like to feel that 
the Government are alive to their importance. Unfortunately, their 
past record in dealing with the Far East is not calculated to inspire 
confidence, and the country cannot turn to their opponents with any 
larger measure of hope. 


D1PLoMaATICus. 
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BY THE IONIAN SEA. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MY FRIEND THE DOCTOR. 


{x the morning I arose as usual, though with difficulty. I tried to per- 
suade myself that I was merely suffering from a violent attack of dyspepsia, 
the natural result of Concordia diet. When the waiter brought my break- 
fast I regarded it with resentful eye, feeling for the moment very much like 
my grumbling acquaintance of the dinner hour. It may be as well to 
explain that the breakfast consisted of very bad coffee, with goat’s milk, 
hard, coarse bread, and goat’s butter, which tasted exactly like indifferent 
lard. The so-called butter, by a strange custom of Cotrone, was served in 
the emptied rind of half a spherical cheese—the small caccio cavallo, horse 
cheese, which one sees everywhere in the South. I should not have liked 
to inquire where, how, when, or by whom the substance of the cheese had 
been consumed. Possibly this receptacle is supposed to communicate a 
subtle flavour to the butter ; I only know that, even to a healthy palate, the 
stuff was rather horrible. Cow’s milk could be obtained in very small 
quantities, but it was of evil flavour; butter, in the septentrional sense of 
the word, did not exist. 

It surprises me to remember that I went out, walked down to the shore, 
and watched the great waves breaking over the harbour mole. There was 
a lull in the storm, but as yet no sign of improving weather ; clouds drove 
swiftly across a lowering sky. My eyes turned to the Lacinian promon- 
tory, dark upon the turbid sea. Should I ever stand by the sacred column ? 
It seemed to me hopelessly remote; the voyage an impossible effort. 

{ talked with a man, of whom I remember nothing but his piercing eyes 
steadily fixed upon me: he said there had been a wreck in the night, a ship 
carrying live pigs had gone to pieces, and the shore was sprinkled with 
porcine corpses. 

Presently I found myself back at the Concordia, not knowing exactly how 
I had returned, The dyspepsia—I clung to this hypothesis—was growing 
so violent that I had difficulty in breathing; before long I found it impossible 
to stand, Clearly, I must send for a doctor. 

My hostess was summoned, and she told me that Cotrone had “a great 
physician,” by name “Dr, Scurco.” Translating this name from dialect 
into Italian, I presumed that the physician’s real name was Sculco, and this 
proved to be the case. Dr. Ricardo Sculco was a youngish man, with an 
open, friendly countenance. At onceI liked him. After an examination, 
of which I quite understood the result, he remarked in his amiable, airy 
manner that I had ‘‘a touch of rheumatism ’’; as a simple matter of pre- 
caution, I had better go to bed for the rest of the day, and, just for the 
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form of the thing, he would send some medicine. Having listened to this 
with as pleasant a smile as I could command, I caught the Doctor's eye, 
and asked quietly, ‘‘Is there very much congestion?” His manner at 
once changed; he became businesslike and confidential. The right lung ; 
yes, the right lung. Mustn’t worry; get to bed and take my quinine in 
dosi forti, and he would look in again at night. 

The second visit I but dimly recollect. There was a colioquy between 
the Doctor and my hostess, and the word cataplasma sounded repeatedly ; 
also I heard again, “‘dosi forti.” The night that followed was perhaps the 
most horrible I ever passed. Crushed with a sense of uttermost fatigue, I 
could get no rest. From time to time a sort of doze crept upon me, and I 
said to myself, ‘‘ Now I shall sleep’’; but on the very edge of slumber, at 
the moment when I was falling into oblivion, a hand seemed to pluck me 
back into consciousness. In the same instant there gleamed before my 
eyes a little circle of fire, which blazed and expanded into immensity, until 
its many-coloured glare beat upon my brain and thrilled me with torture. 
No sooner was the intolerable light extinguished than I burst into a cold 
sweat; an icy river poured about me; I shook, and my teeth chattered, 
and so for some minutes I lay in anguish, until the heat of fever re-asserted 
itself, and I began once more to toss and roll. A score of times was this 
torment repeated. The sense of personal agency forbidding me to sleep 
grew so strong that I waited in angry dread for that shock which aroused 
me; I felt myself haunted by a malevolent power, and I rebelled against 
its cruelty. 

Through the night no one visited me. At eight in the morning a knock 
sounded at the door, and there entered the waiter, carrying a tray with my 
ordinary breakfast. ‘‘The Signore is not well? ’’ he remarked, standing to 
gaze at me. I replied that I was not quite well; would he give me the 
milk, and remove from my sight as quickly as possible all the other things 
on the tray. A glimpse of butter in its cheese-rind had given me an 
unpleasant sensation. The goat’s milk I swallowed thankfully, and, glad 
of the daylight, lay somewhat more at my ease awaiting Dr. Sculco. 

He arrived about half-past nine, and was agreeably surprised to find me 
no worse. But the way in which his directions had been carried out did 
not altogether please him. He called the landlady, and soundly rated her. 
This scene was interesting, it had a fine flavour of the Middle Ages. The 
Doctor addressed mine hostess of the Concordia as ‘‘ thou,” and with mag- 
nificent disdain refused to hear her excuses ; she, the stout, noisy woman, 
who ruled her own underlings with contemptuous rigour, was all sub- 
servience before this social superior, and whined to him for pardon. “ What 
water is this?” asked Dr. Sculco, sternly, taking up the corked jar that 
stood on the foor. The hostess replied that it was drinking water, pur- 
chased with good money. Thereupon he poured out a little, held it up to 
the light, and remarked in a matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘I don’t believe you.”’ 

However, in a few minutes peace was restored, and the Doctor preseribed 
anew. After he had talked about quinine and cataplasms, he asked me 
whether I had any appetite. A vision of the dining-room came before me, 
and I shook my head. ‘ Still,”’ he urged, ‘it would be well to eat some- 
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thing.” And, turning to the hostess, “’ He had better have a beefsteak and 
a glass of Marsala.’ The look of amazement with which I heard this 
caught the Doctor's eye. ‘Don’t you like bistecca?” he inquired. I sug- 
gested that, for one in a very high fever, with a good deal of lung conges- 
tion, beefsteak seemed a trifle solid, and Marsala somewhat heating. 
“Oh!” cried he, ‘* but we must keep the machine going.” And thereupon 
he took his genial leave. 

I had some fear that my hostess might visit upon me her resentment of 
the Doctor’s reproaches ; but nothing of the kind. When we were alone, 
she sat down by me, and asked what I should really like to eat. If I did 
not care for a beefsteak of veal, could I eat a beefsteak of mutton? It was 
not the first time that such a choice had been offered me, for, in the South, 
bistecca commonly means a slice of meat done on the grill or in the oven. 
Never have I sat down to a bistecca which was fit for man’s consumption, 
and, of course, at the Concordia it was rather worse than anywhere else. 
I persuaded the good woman to supply me with a little broth. Then I lay 
looking at the patch of cloudy sky which showed above the houses opposite, 
and wondering whether I should have a second fearsome night. I won- 
dered, too, how long it would be before I could quit Cotrone. The delay 
here was particularly unfortunate, as my letters were addressed to Catan- 
zaro, the next stopping-place, and among them I expected papers which 
would need prompt attention. The thought of trying to get my correspon- 
dence forwarded to Cotrone was too disturbing; it would have involved an 
enormous amount of trouble, and I could not have felt the least assurance 
that things would arrive safely. So I worried through the hours of day- 
light, and worried still more when, at nightfall, the fever returned upon me 
as badly as ever. 

Dr. Seulco had paid his evening visit, and the first horror of ineffectual 
drowsing had passed over me, when my door was flung violently open, and 
in rushed a man (plainly of the commercial species), hat on head and bag in 
hand. I understood that the diligenza had just arrived, and that travellers 
were seizing upon their bedrooms. The invader, aware of his mistake, 
discharged a volley of apologies, and rushed out again. Five minutes later, 
the door again banged open, and there entered a tall lad with an armful of 
newspapers; after regarding me curiously, he asked whether I wanted a 
paper. I took one with the hope of reading it next morning. Then he 
began conversation. I had the fever? Ah! everybody had fever at 
Cotrone. He himself would be laid up with it in a day or two. If I liked, 
he would look in with a paper each evening—till fever prevented him. 
When I accepted this suggestion, he smiled encouragingly, cried 
** Speriamo/”’ and clumped out of the room. 

I had as little sleep as on the night before, but my suffering was mitigated 
in a very strange way. After I had put out the candle, I tormented myself 
for a long time with the thought that I should never see La Colonna. As 
soon as I could rise from bed, I must flee Cotrone, and think myself for- 
tunate in escaping alive ; but to turn my back on the Lacinian promontory, 
leaving the Cape unvisited, the ruin of the temple unseen, seemed to me a 
miserable necessity which I should lament as long as I lived. I felt as one 
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involved in a moral disaster; working in despite of reason, my brain 
regarded the matter from many points of view, and found no shadow of 
solace. The sense that so short a distance separated me from the place I 
desired to see, added exasperation to my distress. Half-delirious, I at times 
seemed to be in a boat, tossing on wild waters, the Column visible afar, but 
only when I strained my eyes to discover it. In a description of the 
approach by land, I had read of a great precipice which had to be skirted, 
and this, too, haunted me with its terrors: I found myself toiling on a 
perilous road, which all at once crumbled into fearful depths just before me. 
A violent shivering fit roused me from this gloomy dreaming, and I soon after 
fell into a visionary state which, whilst it lasted, gave me such placid hap- 
piness as I had never known when in my perfect mind. Lying still and 
calm, and perfectly awake, I watched a succession of wonderful pictures. 
First of all I saw great vases, rich with ornament and figures ; then sepul- 
chral marbles, carved more exquisitely than the most beautiful I had ever 
known. The vision grew in extent, in multiplicity of detail; presently I 
was regarding scenes of ancient life—thronged streets, processions triumphal 
or religious, halls of feasting, fields of battle. What most impressed me at 
the time was the marvellously bright yet delicate colouring of everything I 
saw. I can give no idea in words of the pure radiance which shone from 
every object, which illumined every scene. More remarkable, when I 
thought of it next day, was the minute finish of these pictures, the definite- 
ness of every point on which my eye fell. Things which I could not know, 
which my imagination, working in the service of the will, could never have 
bodied forth, were before me as in life itself. I consciously wondered at 
peculiarities of costume such as I had never read of; at features of archi- 
tectire entirely new to me; at insignificant characteristics of that by-gone 
world, which by no possibility could have been gathered from books. I 
recall a succession of faces, the loveliest conceivable; and I remember, I 
feel to this moment, the pang of regret with which I lost sight of each 
when it faded into darkness. 

As an example of the more elaborate visions that passed before me, I will 
mention the only one which I clearly recollect. It was a glimpse of history. 
When Hannibal, at the end of the second Punic War, was confined to the 
south of Italy, he made Croton his headquarters, and when, in reluctant 
obedience to Carthage, he withdrew from Roman soil, it was at Croton that 
he embarked. He then had with him a contingent of Italian mercenaries, 
and, unwilling that these soldiers should go over to the enemy, he bade 
them accompany him to Africa. The Italians refused. Thereupon Han- 
nibal had them led down to the shore of the sea, where he slaughtered one 
and all. This event I beheld. I saw the strand by Croton ; the promon- 
tory with its temple; not as I know the scene to-day, but as it must have 
looked to those eyes more than two thousand years ago. The soldiers of 
Hannibal doing massacre, the perishing mercenaries, supported my closest 
gaze, and left no curiosity unsatisfied. (Alas! could I but see it again, or 
remember clearly what was shown me!) And over all lay a glory of sun- 
shine, an indescribable brilliancy which pvts light and warmth into my mind 
whenever I try to recall it. The delight of these phantasms was well 
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worth the ten days’ illness which paid for them. A’‘ter this night they 
never returned; I hoped for their renewal, but in vain. When I spoke of 
the experience to Dr. Sculco, he was much amused, and afterwards he often 
asked me whether I had had any more visioni. That gate of dreams was 
closed, but I shail always feel that, for an hour, it was granted me to see 
the vanished life so dear to my imagination. If the picture corresponded 
to nothing real, tell me, who can, by what power I reconstructed, to the 
last perfection of intimacy, a world known to me only in ruined fragments. 

Daylight again, but no gleam of sun. I longed for the sunshine; it 
seemed to me a miserable chance that I should lie ill by the Ionian Sea and 
behold no better sky than the far north might have shown me. That grey 
obstruction of heaven’s light always weighs upon my spirit; on a summer 
day, there has but to pass a floating cloud, which for a moment veils the 
sun, and I am touched with chill discouragement; heart and hope fail me, 
until the golden radiance is restored. 

About noon, when I had just laid down the newspaper bought the night 
before—the Roman Tribuna, which was full of dreary politics—a sudden 
clamour in the street drew my attention. I heard the angry shouting of 
many voices, not in the piazza before the hotel, but at some little distance ; 
it was impossible to distinguish any meaning in the tumultuous cries. This 
went on for a long time, swelling at moments into a roar of frenzied rage, 
then sinking to an uneven growl, broken by spasmodic yells. On asking 
what it meant, I was told that a crowd of poor folk had gathered before the 
Municipio to demonstrate against an oppressive tax called the fuocatico, 
This is simply hearth-money, an impost on each fireplace where food is 
cooked ; the same tax which made trouble in old England, and was happily 
got rid of ages ago. But the hungry plebs of Cotrone lacked vigour for any 
effective self-assertion ; they merely exhausted themselves with shouting 
* Abbasso il sindaco/” and dispersed to the hearths which paid for an all but 
imaginary service. I wondered whether the Sindaco and his portly friend 
sat in their comfortable room whilst the roaring went on; whether they 
smoked their cigars as usual, and continued to chat at their ease. Very 
likely. The privileged classes in Italy are slow to move, and may well 
believe in the boundless endurance of those below them. Some day, no 
doubt, they will have a disagreeable surprise—when Lombardy begins in 
earnest to shout “ Ablasso /” It will be an uneasy moment for the heavy 
syndics of Calabria. 


CHAPTER X, 
CHILDREN OF THE SOIL, 


Axy northern person who passed a day or two at the Concordia as an 
ordinary traveller would carry away a strong impression. The people of 
the house would seem to him little short of savages, filthy in person and in 
habits, utterly uncouth in their demeanour, perpetual wranglers and railers, 
lacking every qualification for the duties they pretended to discharge, In 
England their mere appearance would revolt decent folk. With my better 
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opportunity of judging them, I overcame the first natural antipathy; I saw 
their good side, and learnt to forgive the faults natural to a state of frank 
barbarism. It took two or three days before their rough and ready behaviour 
softened to a really human friendliness, but this came about at last, and 
when it was known that I should not give much more trouble, that I needed 
only a little care in the matter of diet, goodwill did its best to aid hopeless 
incapacity. 

Whilst my fever was high, little groups of people often came into the 
room, to stand and stare at me, exchanging, in a low voice, remarks which 
they supposed I did not hear, or, hearing, could not understand ; as a matter 
of fact, their dialect was now intelligible enough to me, and I knew that they 
discussed my chances of surviving. Their natures were not sanguine. A 
result, doubtless, of the unhealthy climate ; everyone at Cotrone seemed in 
a more or less gloomy state of mind. The hostess went about uttering 
ceaseless moans and groans; when she was in my room I heard her con- 
stantly sighing, “Ah, Signore! Ah, Cristo! '’—exclamations which, 
perhaps, had some reference to my illness, but which did not cease when I 
recovered. Whether she had any private reason for depression I could not 
learn ; I fancy not; it was only the whimpering and querulous habit due to 
jow health. A female servant, who occasionally brought me food (I found 
that she also cooked it), bore herself in much the same way. This domestic 
was the most primitive figure of the household. Picture a woman of middle 
age, wrapped at all times in dirty rags (not to be called clothing), obese, 
grimy, with dishevelled black hair, and hands so scarred, so deformed by 
labour and neglect, as to be scarcely human. She had the darkest and 
fiercest eyes that I ever saw. Between her and her mistress went on an 
unceasing quarrel: they quarrelled in my room, in the corridor, and, as I 
knew by their shrill voices, in places remote; yet I am sure they did not 
dislike each other, and probably neither of them ever thought of parting. 
Unexpectedly, one evening, this woman entered, stood by the bedside, and 
hdegan to talk with such fierce excitement, with such flashing of her black 
eyes, and sach distortion of her features, that I could only suppose that she 
was attacking me for the trouble I caused her. A minute or two passed 
before I could even hit the drift of her furious speech ; she was always the 
most difficult of the natives to understand, and in rage she became quite 
unintelligible. Little by little, by dint of questioning, I got at what she 
meant. There had been quai, worse than usual; the mistress had reviled 
her unendurably for some fault or other, and was it not hard that she 
should be used like this after having tanto, tanto lavorato/ In fact, she 
was appealing for my sympathy, not abusing me at all. When she went on 
to say that she was alone in the world, that all her kith and kin were freddi 
mortt (stone dead), a pathos in her aspect and her words took hold upon me ; 
it was much as if some heavy-laden beast of burden had suddenly found 
tongue, and protested in the rude beginnings of articulate utterance against 
its hard lot. If only one could have learnt, in intimate detail, the life of 
this domestic serf! How interesting, and how sordidly picturesque against 
the background of romantic landscape, of scenic history! I looked long into 
her sallow, wrinkled face, trying to imagine the thoughts that ruled its 
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expression. In some measure my efforts at kindly speech succeeded, and 
her ‘‘ Ah, Cristo! ’’ as she turned to go away, was not without a touch of 
solace. 

Another time my hostess fell foul of the waiter, because he had brought 
me goat’s milk which was very sour. There ensued the most comical scene. 
In an access of fury the stout woman raged and stormed ; the waiter, a lank 
young fellow, with a simple, good-natured face, after trying to explain that he 
had committed the fault by inadvertence, suddenly raised his hand, like one 
about to exhort a congregation, and exclaimed in a tone of injured remon- 
strance, “ Un po’ di calma! Un po' dicalma/” My explosion of laughter 
at this inimitable utterance put an end to the strife. The youth laughed with 
me; his mistress bustled him out of the room, and then began to inform me 
that he was weak in his head. Ah! she exclaimed, her life with these 
people ! what it cost her to keep them in anything like order! When she 
retired, I heard her expectorating violently in the corridor; a habit with 
every inmate of this genial hostelry. 

When the worst of my fever had subsided, the difficulty was to obtain any 
nourishment suitable to my state. The good doctor, who had suggested 
beefsteak and Marsala when I was incapable of taking anything at all, 
ruled me severely in the matter of diet now that I really began to feel 
hungry. I hope I may never again be obliged to drink goat’s milk; in 
these days it became so unutterably loathsome to me that I had, at length, 
to give it up altogether, and I cannot think of it now without aqualm. The 
broth offered me was infamous, mere coloured water beneath half an inch 
of floating grease. Once there was promise of a fowl, and I looked forward 
to it eagerly; but alas! this miserable bird had undergone a process of 
seething for the extraction of soup. I would have defied anyone to distin- 
guish between the substance remaining and two or three old kid gloves 
boiled into alump. With a pleased air, the hostess one day suggested a 
pigeon, a roasted pigeon, and I welcomed the idea joyously. Indeed, the 
appearance of the dish, when it was borne in, had nothing to discourage my 
appetite—the odour was savoury ; I prepared myself for a treat. Out of 
pure kindness, for she saw me tremble in my weakness, the good woman 
offered her aid in the carving ; she took hold of the bird by the two legs, rent 
it asunder, tore off the wings in the same way, and then, with a smile of 
satisfaction, wiped her hands upon her skirt, If her hands had known water 
(to say nothing of soap) during the past twelve months I am much mistaken. 
It was a pity, for I found that my teeth could just masticate a portion of 
the flesh which hunger compelled me to assail. 

Of course I suffered much from thirst, and Dr. Sculco startled me one day 
by asking if I liked tea. Tea? Was it really procurable? The Doctor 
assured me that it could be supplied by the chemists; though, considering 
how rarely the exotic was demanded, it might have lost something of its 
finer flavour whilst stored at the pharmacy. An order was despatched. 
Presently the waiter brought me a very small paper packet, such as might 
have contained a couple of Seidlitz powders; on opening it I discovere1 
something black and triturated, a crumbling substance rather like ground 
charcoal, I smelt it, but there was no perceptible odour; I put a little of 
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it to my tongue, but the effect was merely that of dust. Proceeding to treat 
it as if it were veritable tea, I succeeded in imparting a yellowish tinge to: 
the hot water, and, so thirsty was I, this beverage tempted me to a long 
draught. There followed no ill result that I know of, but the paper packet 
lay thenceforth untouched, and, on departing, I made a present of it to my 
landlady. 

To complete the domestic group, I must make mention of the “‘ chamber- 
maid.” This was a lively little fellow of about twelve years old—son of the 
landlady, who gave me much amusement. I don’t know whether he performed 
chambermaid duty in all the rooms ; probably the fierce-eyed cook did the 
heavier work elsewhere, but upon me his attendance was constant. At an 
uncertain hour of the evening he entered (of course, without knocking), 
doffed his cap in salutation, and began by asking how I found myself. The 
question could not have been more deliberately and thoughtfully put by the 
Doctor himself. When I replied that I was better, the little man expressed 
his satisfaction, and went on to make a few remarks about the pessimo tempo. 
Finally, with a gesture of politeness, he enquired whether I would permit 
him “ di fare un po’ di pulizia””—to clean up a little, and this he proceeded 
to do with much briskness. Excepting the good Sculeo, my chambermaid 
was altogether the most civilised person I met at Cotrone. He had a 
singular amiability of nature, and his boyish spirits were not yet subdued by 
the pestilent climate. If I thanked him for anything, he took off his cap, 
bowed with comical dignity, and answered “ Grazie a voi, Signore.” Of 
course these people never used the third person feminine of polite Italian. 
Dr. Seuleo did so, for I had begun by addressing him in that manner, but 
plainly it was not familiar to his lips. At the same time there prevailed 
certain forms of civility, which seemed a trifle excessive. For instance, 
when the Doctor entered my room, and I gave him ‘“‘ Buon giorno,” he was 
wont to reply, ‘‘ Troppo gentile /’’—too kind of you! 

My newspaper boy came regularly for a few days, always complaining of 
feverish symptoms, then ceased to appear. I made enquiry: he was down 
with illness, and as no one took his place I suppose the regular distribution 
of newspapers in Cotrone was suspended. When the poor fellow again 
showed himself, he had a sorry visage ; he sat down by my bedside (rain 
dripping from his hat, and mud, very thick, upon his boots), to give an 
account of his sufferings. I pictured the sort of retreat in which he had lain 
during those miserable hours. My own chamber contained merely the 
barest necessaries, and, as the gentleman of Cosenza would have said, “left 
something to be desired’ in point of cleanliness. Conceive the places into 
which Cotrone’s poorest have to crawl when they are stricken with disease. 
I admit, however, that the thought was worse to me at that moment than it 
isnow. After all, the native of Cotrone has advantages over the native of a 
city slum; and it is better to die in a hovel by the Ionian £ea than ina 
cellar at Shoreditch. 

The position of my room, which looked upon the piazza, enabled me to 
hear a great deal of what went on in the town. The life of Cotrone began 
about three in the morning; at that hour I heard the first voices, upon 
which there soon followed the bleating of goats and the tinkling of ox-bells. 
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No doubt the greater part of the poor people were in bed by eight o'clock 
every evening ; only those who had dealings in the outer world were stirring 
when the diliyenza arrived about ten, and I suspect that some of-these 
snatched a nap before that late hour. Throughout the day there sounded 
from the piazza a ceaseless clamour of voices, such a noise as in England 
would only rise from some excited crowd on a rare occasion ; it was increased 
by reverberation from the colonnade which runs all round in front of the 
shops. When the north-east gale had passed over, there ensued a few days 
of sullen calm, permitting the people to lead their ordinary life in open air. 
I grew to recognise certain voices, those of men who seemingly had nothing 
to do but to talk all day long. Only the sound reached me; I wish I could 
have gathered the sense of these interminable harangues and dialogues. In 
every country and every age those talk most who have least to say that is 
worth saying. These tonguesters of Cotrone had their predecessors in the 
public place of Croton, who began to gossip before dawn, and gabbled 
unceasingly till after nightfall; with their voices must often have mingled 
the bleating of goats or the lowing of oxen, just as I heard the sounds 
to-day. 

One day came a street organ, accompanied by singing, and how glad I 
was! The first note of music, this, that I had heard at Cotrone. The 
instrument played only two or three airs, and one of them became a great 
favourite with the populace; very soon, numerous voices joined with that 
of the singer, and all this and the following day the melody sounded, near 
or far, It had the true characteristics of southern song: rising tremolos, and 
cadences that swept upon a wail of passion; high falsetto notes, and deep 
tum-tum of infinite melancholy. Scorned by the musician, yet how expres- 
sive of a people’s temper, how suggestive of its history! At the moment 
when this strain broke upon my ear, I was thinking ill of Cotrone and its 
inhabitants ; in the first pause of the music I reproached myself bitterly for 
narrowness and ingratitude. All the faults of the Italian people are whelmed 
in forgiveness as soon as their music sounds under the Italian sky. One 
remembers all they have suffered, all they have achieved in spite of wrong. 
Brute races have flung themselves, one after another, upon this sweet and 
glorious land ; conquest and slavery, from age to age, have been the people’s 
lot. Tread where one will, the soil has been drenched with blood. An 
immemorial woe sounds even through the lilting notes of Italian gaiety. It 
is a country wearied and regretful, looking ever backward to the things of 
old ; trivial in its latter life, and unable to hope sincerely for the future. 
Moved by these voices singing over the dust of Croton, I asked pardon for 
all my foolish irritation, my impertinent fault-finding. Why had I come 
hither, if it was not that I loved land and people? And had I not richly 
known the recompense of my love ? 

Legitimately enough one may condemn the rulers of Italy, those who 
take upon themselves to shape her political life, and recklessly load her with 
burdens insupportable. But among the simple on Italian soil a wandering 
stranger has no right to nurse national superiorities, to indulge a con- 
temptuous impatience. It is the touch of tourist vulgarity. Listen toa 
Calabrian peasant singing as he follows his oxen along the furrow, or as he 
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shakes the branches of his olive-tree. That wailing voice amid the ancient 
silence, that long lament solacing ill-rewarded toil, comes from the heart of 
Italy herself, and wakes the memory of mankind. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE MOUNT OF REFUGE. 


My thoughts turned continually to Catanzaro. It is a city set upon a hill, 
overlooking the Gulf of Squillace, and I felt that if I could but escape 
thither I should regain health and strength. Here at Cotrone the air 
oppressed and enfeebled me ; the neighbourhood of the sea brought no 
freshness. From time to time the fever seemed to be overcome, but it 
lingered still in my blood and made my nights restless. I must away to 
Catanzaro. 

When first I spoke of this purpose to Dr. Sculco, he indulged my fancy, 
saying ‘‘ Presently, presently !"’ A few days later, when I seriously asked 
him how soon I might with safety travel, his face expressed misgiving. 
Why go to Catanzaro? It was on the top of a mountain and had a most 
severe climate ; the winds at this season were terrible. In conscience he 
could not advise me to take such a step: the results might be very grave 
after my lung trouble. Far better wait at Cotrone for a week or two 
longer, and then go on to Reggio, crossing perhaps to Sicily to complete 
my cure. The more Dr. Sculco talked of windy altitudes, the stronger 
grew my desire for such a change of climate, and the more intolerable 
seemed my state of languishment. The weather was again stormy, but 
this time blew sirocco; I felt its evil breath waste my muscles, clog my 
veins, set all my nerves a-tremble, If I stayed here much longer, I should 
never get away at all. A superstitious fear crept upon me; I remembered 
that my last visit had been to the cemetery. 

One thing was certain : I should never see the column of Here’s temple. 
I made my lament on this subject to Dr. Sculco, and he did his best to 
describe to me the scenery of the Cape. Certain white spots which I had 
discovered at the end-.of the promontory were little villas, occupied in 
summer by the well-to-do citizens of Cotrone; the Doctor himself owned 
one, which had belonged to his father before him. Some of the earliest 
memories of his boyhood were connected with the Cape; when he had 
lessons to learn by heart, he often used to recite them walking round and 
round the great column. In the garden of his villa he often amused him- 
self with digging, and a very few turns of the spade sufficed to throw out 
some relic of ancient times. Certain Americans, he said, obtained permis- 
sion not long ago from the proprietor of the ground on which the temple 
stood to make serious excavations, but as soon as the Italians heard of it, 
they claimed the site as a national monument; the work was forbidden, 
and the soil had to be returned to its former state. Hard by the ancient 
sanctuary is a chapel, consecrated to the Madonna del Capo; thither the 
people of Cotrone make pilgrimages, and hold upon the Capea rude festival, 
which often ends in orgiastic riot. 

All the surface of the promontory is bare; not a tree, not a bush, save 
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for a little wooded hollow called Fossa del Lupo—the wolf's den. There, 
says legend, armed folk of Cotrone used to lie in wait to attack the corsairs 
who occasionally landed for water. 

When I led him to talk of Cotrone and its people, the Doctor could but 
confirm my observations. He contrasted the present with the past; this 
fever-stricken and waterless village with the great city which was called the 
healthiest in the world. In his opinion the physical change had resulted 
from the destruction of forests, which brought with it a diminution of the 
rainfall, ‘ At Cotrone,” he said, “ we have practically no rain. A shower 
now and then, but never a wholesome downpour.” He had no doubt that, 
in ancient times, all the hills of the coast were wooded, as Sila still is, and 
all the rivers abundantly supplied with water. To-day there was scarce a 
healthy man in Cotrone: no one had strength to resist a serious illness. 
This state of things he took very philosophically ; I noticed once more the 
frankly medieval spirit in which he regarded the populace. Talking on, he 
interested me by enlarging upon the difference between southern Italians 
and those of the north. Beyond Rome a Calabrian never cared to go; he 
found himself in a foreign country, where his tongue betrayed him, and 
where his manners were too noticeably at variance with those prevailing. 
Italian unity, I am sure, meant little to the good Doctor, and appealed but 
coldly to his imagination. 

I declared to him at length that I could endure no longer this dreary 
life of the sick-room ; I must get into the open air, and, if no harm came of 
the experiment, I should leave for Catanzaro, ‘I cannot prevent you,” 
was the Doctor's reply, ‘‘but I am obliged to point out that you act on 
your own responsibility. It is pericoloso, it is pericolosissimo / The ter- 
rible climate of the mountains!" However, I won his permission to leave 
the house, and acted upon it that same afternoon. Shaking and palpi- 
tating, I slowly descended the stairs to the colonnade ; then, with a step 
like that of an old, old man, tottered across the piazza, my object being to 
reach the chemist’s shop, where I wished to pay for the drugs that I had 
had and for the tea. When I entered, sweat was streaming from my fore- 
head ; I dropped into a chair, and for a minute or two could do nothing 
but recover nerve and breath. Never in my life had I suffered such a 
wretched sense of feebleness. The pharmacist looked at me with a gravely 
compassionate eye; when I told him I was the Englishman who had been 
ill, and that I wanted to leave to-morrow for Catanzaro, his compassion 
indulged itself more freely, and I could see quite well that he thought my 
plan of travel visionary. True, he said, the climate of Cotrone was trying 
to a stranger. He understood my desire to get away; but—Catanzaro! 
Was I aware that at Catanzaro I should suddenly find myself in a season 
of most rigorous winter? And the winds! One needed to be very strong 
even to stand on one’s feet at Catanzaro. For all this I returned thanks, 
and, having paid my bill, tottered back to the Concordia. It seemed to be 
more than doubtful whether I should start on the morrow. 

That evening I tried to dine. Don Ferdinando entered as usual, and sat 
mute through his unchanging meal; the grumbler grumbled and ate, as 
perchance he dogs to this day. I forced myself to believe that the food 
had a savour for me, and that the wine did not taste of drugs. As I sat 
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over my pretended meal, I heard the sirocco moaning without, and at 
times a splash of rain against the window. Near me, two military men 
were exchanging severe comments on Calabria and its people. ‘ Che 
paese !”—** What a country !” exclaimed one of them finally in disgust. Of 
course they came from the north, and I thought that their conversation 
was not likely to knit closer the bond between the extremes of Italy. 

To my delight I looked forth next morning on a sunny and calm sky, 
such as I had not seen during all my stay at Cotrone. I felt better, and 
decided to leave for Catanzaro by train in the early afternoon. Shaking 
still, but heartened by the sunshine, I took a short walk, and looked for 
the last time at the Lacinian promontory. On my way back I passed 
a little building from which sounded an astonishing noise, a confused 
babble of shrill voices, blending now and then with a deep stentorian 
shout. It was the communal school—not during play-time, or in a state 
of revolt, but evidently engaged as usual upon its studies. The school- 
house was small, but the volume of clamour that issued from it would have 
done credit to two or three hundred children in unrestrained uproarious- 
ness. Curiosity held me listening for ten minutes; the tumult underwent 
no change of character, nor suffered the least abatement; the mature 
voice occasionally heard above it struck a cheery note, by no means one 
of impatience or stern command. Had I been physically capable of any 
effort, I should have tried to view that educational scene. The incident 
did me good, and I went on in a happier humour. 

Which was not perturbed by something that fell under my eye soon 
afterwards, At a shop door hung certain printed cards, bearing a notice 
that ‘wood hay-makers,” ‘‘ wood binders,” and ‘‘ wood mowers ” were 
“sold here.” Not in Italian this, but in plain, blunt English ; and to each 
announcement was added the name of an English manufacturing firm, with 
an agency at Naples. I had often heard the remark that Englishmen of 
business are at a disadvantage in their export trade because they pay no 
heed to the special requirements of foreign countries ; but such a delightful 
illustration of their ineptitude had never come under my notice. Doubtless 
these alluring advertisements are widely scattered through agricultural 
Calabria. Who knows ? they may serve as an introduction to the study of 
the English tongue. 

Not without cordiality was my leave-taking. The hostess confided to me 
that, in the first day of my illness, she had felt sure I should die. Every- 
body had thought so, she added gaily ; even Dr. Sculeo had shaken his head 
and shrugged his shoulders; much better, was it not, to be paying my 
bill? Bill more moderate, under the circumstances, no man ever dis- 
charged ; Calabrian honesty came well out of the transaction. So I tum- 
bled once more into the dirty, ramshackle diligenza, passed along the dusty 
road between the barred and padlocked warehouses, and arrived in good 
time at the station. No sooner had I set foot on the platform than I felt 
an immense relief. Even here, it seemed to me, the air was fresher. 1} 
lifted my eyes to the hills and seemed to feel the breezes of Catanzaro. 

The train was made up at Cotrone, and no undue haste appeared in our 
departure. When we were already twenty minutes late, there stepped into 


the carriage where I was sitting a good-humoured railway official, who. 
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smiled and greeted me. I supposed he wanted my ticket, but nothing of 
the kind. After looking all round the compartment with an air of disinter- 
ested curiosity, he heaved a sigh and remarked pleasantly to me, ‘* Von 
manca niente” —* Nothing is amiss.” Five minutes more and we steamed 
away. 

The railway ascended a long valley, that of the Esaro, where along the 
deep watercourse trickled a scarce perceptible stream. On either hand 
were hills of pleasant outline, tilled on the lower slopes, and often set with 
olives. Here and there came a grassy slope, where shepherds or goatherds 
idled amid their flocks. Above the ascent a long tunnel, after which the 
line falls again towards the sea. The landscape took a nobler beauty ; 
mountains spread before us, tenderly coloured by the soft, warm sun. We 
crossed two or three rivers—rivers of flowing water, their banks overhung 
with dense green jungle. The sea was azure, and looked very calm, but 
white waves broke loudly upon the strand, last murmur of the storm 
which had raged and renewed itself for nearly a fortnight. 

At one of the wayside stations entered a traveller whom I could not but 
regard with astonishment. He was a man at once plump and muscular, 
his sturdy limbs well exhibited in a shooting costume. On his face glowed 
the richest hue of health ; his eyes glistened merrily. With him he carried 
a basket, which, as soon as he was settled, gave forth an abundant meal. 
The gusto of his eating, the satisfaction with which he eyed his glasses of 
red wine, excited my appetite. But who was he? Not, I could see, a 
tourist; yet how account for this health and vigour in a native of the 
district ? I had not seen such a man since I set out upon my travels ; the 
contrast he made with the figures of late familiar to me was so startling that 
I had much ado to avoid continuously gazing at him. 
me good; the man radiated health. 

When next the train stopped he exchanged words with someone on the 
platform, and I heard that he was going to Catanzaro. At once I under- 
stood. This jovial, ruddy-cheeked personage was a man of the hills. At 
Catanzaro I should see others like him; perhaps he fairly represented its 
inhabitants. If so, I had reason for my suspicion that poor fever-stricken 
Cotrone regarded with a sort of jealousy the breezy health of Catanzaro, 
which at the same time is a much more prosperous place. Later, I found 
that there did exist some acerbity of mutual criticism between the two 
towns, reminding one of civic rivalry among the Greeks. 
with contempt of Cotrone. 


His proximity did 


Catanzaro spoke 
Happily I made no medical acquaintance in the 
hill town ; but I should have liked to discuss with one of these gentlemen 
the view of their climate held by Dr. Sculco, 

In the ages that followed upon the fall of Rome, perpetual danger drove 
the sea-coast population of Calabria inland and to the heights. Our own 
day beholds a counter movement; the shore line of railway will create new 
towns on the old deserted sites. Such a settlement is the Marina of 
Catanzaro, a little port at the mouth of a wide valley, along which runs a 
iine to Catanzaro itself, or rather to the foot of the great hill on which the 
town is situated. The sun was setting when I alighted at the Marina, and 
as I waited for the branch train my eyes feasted upon a glory of colour 
which made me forget aching weariness. All around lay orchards of 
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orange-trees, the finest I had ever seen, and over their solid masses of dark 
foliage, thick hung with ripening fruit, poured the splendour of the western 
sky. It was a picture unsurpassable in richness of tone ; the dense leafage, 
of deepest, warmest green, glowed and flashed, its magnificence heightened 
by the blaze of the countless golden spheres adorning it. Beyond, the 
magic sea, purple and crimson as the sun descended upon the vanishing 
horizon. Eastward, above the slopes of Sila, stood a moon almost at its 
full, the yellow of an autumn leaf, on a sky soft-flushed with rose. 

In my geography it is written that between Catanzaro and the sea lie 
the gardens of the Hesperides. 


CHAPTER XII. 


CATANZARO, 


For half an hour the train slowly ascends. The carriages are of special 
construction, light and many-windowed, so that one has good views of the 
landscape. Very beautiful was this long, broad, climbing valley, everywhere 
richly wooded ; oranges and olives, carob and lentisk and myrtle, inter- 
spersed with cactus (its fruit, the prickly fig, all gathered) and with the 
sword-like agave. Glow of sunset lingered upon the hills; in the green 
hollow a golden twilight faded to dusk. The valley narrowed ; it became a 
gorge between dark slopes which closed together and seemed to bar advance. 
Here the train stopped, and all the passengers (some half-dozen) alighted. 

The sky was still clear enough to show the broad features of the scene before 
me. I looked up to a mountain side, so steep that towards the summit it 
appeared precipitous, and there upon the height, dimly illumined with a 
last reflex of afterglow, my eyes distinguished something which might be 
the outline of walls and houses. This, I knew, was the situation of Catan- 
zaro, but one could not easily imagine by what sort of approach the city 
would be gained ; in the thickening twilight, no trace of a road was discern- 
ible, and the flanks of the mountain, a ravine yawning on either hand, 
looked even more abrupt than the ascent immediately before me. 

There, however, stood the diligenza which was somehow to convey me 
to Catanzaro; I watched its loading with luggage—merchandise and mail- 
bags—whilst the exquisite evening melted into night. When I had thus 
been occupied for a few minutes, my look once more turned to the moun- 
tain, where a surprise awaited me: the summit was now encircled with little 
points of radiance, as though a starry diadem had fallen upon it from the 
sky. ‘ Pronti/’’ cried our driver. I climbed to my seat, and we began 
our journey towards the crowning lights, 

By help of long loops the road ascended at a tolerably easy angle; the 
horse bells tinkled, the driver shouted encouragement to his beasts, and within 
the vehicle went on a lively gossiping, with much laughter. Meanwhile 
the great moon had risen high enough to illumine the valley below us; 
silvery grey and green, the lovely hollow seemed of immeasurable length, 
and beyond it one imagined, rather than discerned, a glimmer of the sea. 
By the wayside I now and then caught sight of a huge cactus, trailing its 
heavy knotted length upon the face of a rock; and at times we brushed 
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beneath overhanging branches of some tree that could not be distinguished. 
All the way up we seemed to skirt a sheer precipice, which at moments 
was alarming in its gloomy depth. Farther and farther below shone the 
lights of the railway station and of the few houses about it; it seemed as 
though a false step would drop us down into their midst. 

The fatigue of the day’s journey passed away during this ascent, which 
lasted nearly an hour: when, after a drive through dark but wide streets, 
I was set down before the hotel, I felt that I had shaken off the last traces 
of my illness. A keen appetite sent me as soon as possible in search of 
the dining-room, where I ate with extreme gusto; everything seemed excel- 
lent after the sorry table of the Concordia. I poured my wine with a free 
hand, rejoicing to find it was wine once more, and not (at all events to my 
palate) a concoction of drugs. The albergo was decent and well found ; 
a cheerful prosperity declared itself in all I had yet seen. After dinner I 
stepped out on to the balcony of my room to view the city’s main street ; 
but there was very scant illumination, and the moonlight only showed me 
high houses of modern build. Few people passed, and never a vehicle ; 
the shops were all closed. I needed no invitation to sleep, but this shadowed 
stillness, and the fresh mountain air, happily lulled my thoughts. Even 
the subject of earthquakes proved soporific. 

Impossible to find oneself at Catanzaro without thinking of earthquakes ; 
I wouder that the good people of Cotrone did not include this among deter- 
rents whereby they sought to prejudice me against the mountain town. 
Over and over again Catanzaro has been shaken to its foundations. The 
worst calamity recorded was towards the end of the last century, when 
scarce a house remained standing, and many thousands of the people 
perished. This explains a peculiarity in the aspect of the place, noticeable 
as soon as one begins to walk about ; it is like a town either half built or half 
destroyed, one knows not which; everywhere one comes upon ragged 
walls, tottering houses, yet there is no appearance of antiquity. One 
ancient building, a castle built by Robert Guiscard when he captured Cat- 
anzaro in the eleventh century, remained until of late years, its Norman 
solidity defying earthquakes ; but this has been pulled down, deliberately 
got rid of, for the sake of widening a road. Lament over such a proceeding 
would be idle enough ; Catanzaro is the one progressive town of Calabria, 
and has learnt too thoroughly the spirit of the time to suffer a blocking of 
its highway by middle-age obstructions. 

Ifa Hellenic or Roman city occupied this breezy summit, it has left no 
name, and no relics of the old civilisation have been discovered here. Cat- 
anzaro was founded in the tenth century, at the same time that Taranto 
was rebuilt after the Saracen destruction ; an epoch of revival for southern 
Italy under the vigorous Byzantine rule of Nicephorus Phocas. From my 
point of view, the interest of the place suffered because I could attach to it 
no classic memory. Robert Guiscard, to be sure, is a figure picturesque 
enough, and might give play to the imagination, but I care little for him 
after all; he does not belong to my world. I had to see Catanzaro merely 
as an Italian town amid wonderful surroundings. The natural beauty of 
the spot amply sufficed to me during the days I spent there, and gratitude 
for health recovered gave me a kindly feeling to all its inhabitants, 
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Daylight brought no disillusion as regards natural features. I made the 
circuit of the little town, and found that it everywhere overlooks a steep, 
often a sheer, descent, save at one point, where an isthmus unites it to 
the mountains that rise behind. In places the bounding wall runs on the 
very edge of a precipice, and many a crazy house, overhanging, seems 
ready to topple into the abyss. The views are magnificent, whether one 
looks down the valley to the leafy shore, or, in an opposite direction, up to 
the grand heights which, at this narrowest point of Calabria, separate the 
Ionian from the Tyrrhene Sea. I could now survey the ravines which, in 
twilight, had dimly shown themselves on either side of the mountain; they 
are deep and narrow, craggy, wild, bare. Each, when the snows are melt- 
ing, becomes the bed of a furious torrent; the watercourses uniting below 
to form the river of the valley. At this season there was a mere trickling 
of water over a dry brown waste. Where the abruptness of the descent 
does not render it impossible, olives have been planted on the mountain 
sides; the cactus clings everywhere, making picturesque many a wall and 
hovel, luxuriating on the hard, dry soil; fig-trees and vines occupy more 
favoured spots, and the gardens of the better houses are often graced by a 
noble palm. 

After my morning’s walk I sought the residence of Signor Pasquale 
Cricelli, to whom I carried a note of introduction. This gentleman holds the 
position of English Vice-Consul at Catanzaro, but it is seldom that he has 
the opportunity of conversing with English travellers; the courtesy and 
kindness with which he received me have a great part in my pleasant 
memory of the mountain town. Signor Cricelli took me to see many inter- 
esting things, and brought me into touch with the every-day life of Catan- 
zaro. I knew from Lenormant’s book that the town had a singular repu- 
tation for hospitality. The French archeologist tells amusing stories 
in illustration of this characteristic. Once, when he had taken casual 
refreshment at a restaurant, a gentleman sitting at another table came 
forward and, with grave politeness, begged permission to pay for what 
Lenormant had consumed. This was a trifle in comparison with what hap- 
pened when the traveller, desirous of making some return for so much kind- 
ness, entertained certain of his acquaintances at dinner, the meal, naturally, as 
good a one as his hotel could provide. The festival went off joyously, but, 
to Lenormant’s surprise, nothing was charged for it in his bill. On making 
inquiry he learnt that the cost of the entertainment had already been dis- 
charged by one of his guests! Well, that took place years ago, long before 
a railway had been thought of in the valley of the Corace; such heroic 
virtues ill consist with the life of to-day. Nevertheless, Don Pasquale 
(Signor Cricelli’s name when greeted by his fellow-citizens) several times 
reminded me, without knowing it, of what I had read. For instance, we 
entered a shop which he thought might interest me; the salesman during 
our talk unobtrusively made up a little parcel of goods, and asked, at length, 
whether I would take this with me or have it sent to the hotel. That point I 
easily decided, but by no persistence could I succeed in paying for the 
things. Smiling behind his counter, the shopkeeper declined to name a 
price ; Don Pasquale declared that payment under such circumstances was 
a thing unknown in Catanzaro, and I saw that to say anything more would 
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be to run the risk of offending him. The same day he invited me to 
dinner, and explained that we must needs dine at the hotel where I 
was staying, this being the best place of entertainment in the town. I 
found that my friend had a second reason for the choice ; he wished to 
ascertain whether I was comfortably lodged, and as a result of his friendly 
offices, various little changes came about. Once more I make my grateful 
acknowledgments to the excellent Don Pasquale. 

Speaking of shops, I must describe in detail the wonderful pharmacy. 
Signor Cricelli held it among the sights of Catanzaro ; this chemist’s in the 
main street was one of the first places to which he guided me. And, indeed, 
the interior came as a surprise. Imagine a spacious shop, well propor- 
tioned, perfectly contrived, and throughout fitted with woodwork copied 
from the best examples of old Italian carving. Seeking pill or potion, one 
finds oneself in a museum of art, where it would be easy to spend an hour 
in studying the counter, the shelves, the ceiling. The chemists (two 
brothers, if I remember rightly) pointed out to me with legitimate pride all 
that they had done for the beautifying of their place of business ; I shall not 
easily forget the glowing countenance, the moved voice, which betrayed 
their feelings as they led me hither and thither; for them and their enter- 
prise I felt a hearty respect. When we had surveyed everything within 
doors I was asked to look at the mostra—the sign that hung over the 
entrance ; a sort of griffin in wrought iron, this, too, copied from an old 
masterpiece, and reminding one of the fine ironwork which adorns the 
streets of Siena. Don Pasquale could not be satisfied until I had privately 
assured him of my genuine admiration. Was it, he asked, at all like a 
chemist’s shop in London? My reply certainly gratified him, but I am 
afraid it did not increase his desire to visit England. 

Whilst I was at the chemists’, there entered two or three peasant women, 
whose appearance was so striking that I sought information about them. 
Don Pasquale called them “ Greci”; they came from a mountain village 
where the dialect of the people is still a corrupt Greek. One would like to 
imagine that their origin dates back to the early Hellenic days, but it is 
assuredly much later. These villages may be a relic of the Byzantine con- 
quest in the sixth century, when southern Italy was, to a great extent, 
re-peopled from the Eastern Empire, though another theory suggests that 
they were formed by immigrants from Greece at the time of the Turkish 
invasion. Each of the women had a baby hanging at her back, together 
with miscellaneous goods which she had purchased in the town: though 
so heavily burdened, they walked erect, and with the free step of moun- 
taineers. 

I could not have had a better opportunity than was afforded me on this 
day of observing the peasantry of the Catanzaro district. It was the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, and from all around the country folk 
thronged in pilgrimage to the church of the Immaculate ; since earliest 
morning I had heard the note of bagpipes, which continued to sound before 
the street shrines all day long. Don Pasquale assured me that the festival 
had an importance in this region scarcely less than that of Christmas. At 
the hour of high mass I entered the sanctuary whither all were turning 
their steps ; it was not easy to make a way beyond the portico, but when I 
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had slowly pressed forward through the dense crowd, 1 found that the 
musical part of the service was being performed by a lively string-band, 
up ina gallery. For seats there was no room; a standing multitude filled 
the whole church before the altar, and the sound of gossiping voices at 
moments all but overcame that of the music. I know not at what point of 
the worship I chanced to be present; heat and intolerable odours soon 
drove me forth again, but I retained an impression of jollity, rather than of 
reverence. Those screaming and twanging instruments sounded much like an 
invitation to the dance, and all the faces about me were radiant with cheer- 
fulness. Just such a throng, of course, attended upon the festival of god 
or goddess ere the old religion was transformed. Most of the Christian 
anniversaries have their origin in heathendom ; the names have changed, 
but amid the unlettered worshippers there is little change of spirit; a tra- 
dition older than they can conceive rules their piety, and gives it whatever 
significance it may have in their simple lives. 

Many came from a great distance; at the entrance to the town were 
tethered innumerable mules and asses, awaiting the hour of return. 
Modern Catanzaro, which long ago lost its proper costume, was enlivened 
with brilliant colours ; the country women, of course, adorned themselves, 
and their garb was that which had so much interested me when I first saw 
it in the public garden at Cosenza. Brilliant blue and scarlet were the 
prevailing tones; a good deal of fine embroidery caught the eye. In a few 
instances I noticed men wearing the true Calabrian hat—peaked, brigand- 
esque—which is rapidly falling out of use. These people were, in general, 
gooi-looking ; frequently I observed a very handsome face, and occasion- 
ally a countenance, male or female, of really heroic beauty. Though 
crowds wandered through the streets, there sounded no tumult; voices 
never rose above an ordinary pitch of conversation ; the general bearing 
was dignified, and tended to gravity. One woman in particular held my 
attention, not because of any exceptional beauty, for, indeed, she had a 
hard, stern face, but owing to her demeanour. Unlike most of the peasant 
folk, she was bent on business; carrying upon her head a heavy pile of 
some ornamented fabric—shawls or something of the kind—she entered 
shops, and paused at house doors in the endeavour to find purchasers. I 
watched her for a long time, hoping she might make a sale, but ever she 
was unsuccessful ; for all that, she bore herself with a dignity not easily 
surpassed. Each offer of her wares was made as if she conferred a graceful 
favour, and after each rejection she withdrew unabashed, outwardly unper- 
turbed, seeming to take stately leave. Only her persistence showed how 
anxious she was to earn money; neither on her features nor in her voice 
appeared the least sign of peddling solicitude. I shall always remember 
that tall, hard-visaged woman, as she passed with firm step and nobly 
balanced figure about the streets of Catanzaro. To pity her would have 
been an insult. The glimpse I caught of her laborious life revealed to me 
something worthy of admiration ; never had I seen a harassing form of 
discouragement so silently and strongly borne. 

GEORGE GissING. 


(To be continued.) 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STAGING OF SHAKESPEARE, 
To the Editor of THe FortTNiGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sir,—May I venture to criticise some of Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s opinions 
on the above subject which appear in the current number of your 
magazine ? 

It is the unvarying practice of those who support the modern method 
of staging Shakespeare’s plays to contend that the poet himself would have 
been glad to use scenery if the taste of the day had demanded it. But I 
doubt if the assertion can be supported in so far as the public playhouse 
was concerned, while, if scenery was not unknown at Court for the 
masque, it is improbable that it was used there for plays also, as Mr. Tree 
infers. The construction of an Elizabethan play does not allow of the 
addition of scenery, except in some special case, as, for instance, where the 
masque is introduced in the play of The Tempest. And it does net follow 
that the tragedy of Antony und Cleopatra is loosely constructed because the 
third act is divided into eleven scenes. Even if it contained twice this 
number of scenes, it would not affect the dramatic construction of the play 
on an Elizabethan stage. Acts and scenes had nothing to do with the 
question, and were probably not made use of by Shakespeare at all, except 
in The Tempest. 

The chorus in Henry V. surely does not bear the interpretation that Mr. 
Tree puts upon the words. Nowhere do they suggest that any amount 
of paint or paste-board, no matter how intelligently contrived, can do duty 
for “ The vasty fields of France” or 

.... “the very casques, 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? ”’ 


The meaning of Shakespeare’s lines can only be summed up thus: 
“Since we cannot in the small compass of a theatre reproduce the 
actual conditions which existed at the time that the events in our drama 
took place, let us, with the help of our poct’s descriptions, try to imagine 
them.” 'Toany wish for a compromise between the reality and the partial 
illusion of stage scenery, which Mr. Tree assumes it would have rejoiced 
Shakespeare’s heart to see, there exists absolutely no reference. 

Shakespeare was his own scene-painter, and his word-pictures had in his 
time a dramatic signification on the stage which is wanting whenever 
scenery is introduced in his plays. It is, therefore, not likely that he 
would have welcomed a change in the method of representation which 
must deprive his plays of the need of descriptive passages of a pictorial 
character, passages which, in consequence, are often omitted in our acting 
editions, 

The whole indeed of Mr. Tree’s arguments as to Shakespeare’s “ love of 
gorgeous stage decoration” are, in my opinion, based upon insufficient 
evidence, and are more or less regardless of such knowledge as we possess 
of Shakespeare’s time. To the expert, therefore, his theories are uncon- 
vincing, and to the uninformed, misleading. As an example, Mr. Tree 
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could not have quoted The Tempest, Henry VILL, and Cymbeline as instances 
of Shakespeare’s preference for scenery had he considered the conditions 
—well known to those who have studied them—under which those plays 
were written. 

I would further point out that the question of the introduction of 
scenery upon the public stage was one under discussion even in Jacobean 
days, and that the threatened innovation, owing to the popularity of the 
masque at Court, was a danger to which a poet of the day was fully alive. 
This found expression in the words of Ben Jonson when he told Inigo 
Jones, in language incapable of misconstruction, that :— 


‘* A wooden dagger is a dagger of wood, 
Nor gold nor ivory haft can make it good .. . 
Or to make boards to speak! There is a task ! 
Painting and carpentry are the soul of masque. 
Pack with your pedling poetry to the Stage, 
This is the money-got mechanic age ! ” 


Assuredly Mr. Tree will do the highest service to the drama if he 
realises that scenery is but a small factor in the production of a poetical 
play, and one, in so far as Shakespeare is concerned, which has done more 
to banish his work from the theatre, or to make it misunderstood there, 
than anything else. For, to quote Ben Jonson once more in reference to 
his opinion of Inigo Jones’s scenery, “ It is a noble and just advantage that 
the things subjected to understanding have of those which are objected 
to sense; that the one are but momentary and merely taking, the other 
impressing and lasting ; else the glory of all these solemnities had perished 
like a blaze and gone out in the beholders’ eyes, so short-lived are the 
bodies of things in comparison of their souls.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM POEL. 


*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any manuscripts , 
nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps or a stamped envelope 
be sent to cover the cost of postage. 

It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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